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A-oril  1,  1930. 


'TES  PRSSIDSIJT  The  bill  authorizing  appropriations  of  $220,000,000  for 

SIG-l\rS  EUILDING-S    Federal  huildings  intended  to  aid  the  employment  situation,  was 


BILL 


signed  by  President  Hoover  yesterday.     Of  the  total,  ^115,000,000 
will  be  spent  in  the  District  of  Col-uinbia,  and  the  other  half 
throug-ho-ut  the  country,   (press,  Apr.  1.) 


WHSAT  CUT  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says: 

PROPOSAL  "A  campaign  to  'rithdravv'  2,000,000  acres  from  spring  wheat  produc- 

tion and  substitute  other  needed  crops  was  launched  yesterday  at  a 
conference  between  Chairman  Alexander  Legge  of  the  Pederal  Farm 
Board  and  Dr.  John  L.   Coulter,  chief  _  s  CO  Tiomi  S  U  G  f  the  Tariff  Commission.     As  a  r 
suit  of  the  conference  Doctor  Coulter  and  Jsm.es  Howard,  special  -'''orker  for  the 
Parm  Board,  will  meet  several  Minnesota  and  ]?>  rth  and  South  Dakota  farm  groups 
at  Minnea"Dolis  to.-day  cn  the  subject.     Doctor  Coulter  proposed  the  substitution 
of  flax,  barley,  rye,  oats,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  on  2,000,000  acres  ordinarily 
planted  to  two  kinds  of  spring  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.     The  economist 
said  he  and  Mr.  Howa.rd  would  spend  a.t  least  the  next  two  weeks  m.obilizing  substi- 
tute crops  and  helpine^  farmers  plan  their  spring  planting  in  the  ITcrthwest  belt. 
They  also  were  "olanning  to  assist  the  farmers  in  trading  seed  wheat  to  the  Farm 
Board  for  seed  of  other  cro'Ds...." 


CElV'TSR  MARKET  Representative  R.  Walton  Moore  of  Virginia  yesterday  an- 

FUlvDS  nounced  tha.t  he  has  called  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 

culture Hyde  the  necessity  for  ^'"taining  an  appropriation  to  miain- 
tain  Center  Market  beyond  the  prrscnt  fiscal  year,  Th:ich  ends 
■June  30,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  says:  "The  usual  a,ppror>riation 
'for  the  m.arket  was  left  out  of  the  Department  of  Agricvilturo  appropriation  bill  this 
year  because  it  was  understood  that  the  market  was  to  be  torn  down  this  sumjner  to 
Hake  rmy  for  the  new  Depa.rtracnt  of  Justice  it:ilding.     Representative  Moore  has 
been  told  by  the  Treasury  Department,  however,  that  the  miarket  will  remain  stand- 
ing at  least  until  late  in  the  fall...." 


•DiET/iRY  FOR  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "A  daily  'dietary 

COITGRBSSMSIT       platter,'  a,n  entirely  new  thing  under  the  Capitol  dome, has  leaped 
into  popularity  in  the  House  dining  room,  ..  .Dr.  J.TT.Ca.lver ,  the 
House  physician,  originated  it,  and  Steward  Frank  G-eorge  made  room 
for  it  on  his  daily  menu.     The  chef  now  prepares  fifty  dietary  platters  each  day 
o  meet  the  demand,  of  which  this  is  a  sample:    'Mould  of  tom.ato  aspic  with  vege- 
:tables  (ra,w  carrots,  raw  cabbae-e ,  chopped  small),  rye  toast,  Philadelphia  cream 
■cheese,  baked  aDple,   choice  of  drinks. '..  .Cup  CTistards,  celery,  broccoli,  beets, 
tomatoes,   string  beans  and  spinach  are  prominent  on  the  menus." 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Ne'"'  England  Homestead  for  March  29  sa^s: 

and  Radio     "Air-mindedness  is  a  new  terra,  born  with  the  development  of  aviation. 
•Radio,  too,  has  directed  attention  to  new  uses  of  the  air.  While 
agriculture  has  not  gone  aloft  with  the  aid  of  man-made  wings,  it  is 
showing  evidence  of  becoming  air-minded  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
utilizing  radio  for  the  dissemination  of  information.    Unlike  other 
business  concerns,  agricultural  organizations  have  not  vet  reached 
the  stage  of  coast-to-coast  hook-ups,  or  the  employment  of  popular 
entertainers.     It  a,pparently  is  feeling  its  way  along  this  still  new 
method  of  reaching  the  elusive  public.     During  the  past  few  weeks  two 
farm  organizations  with  products  for  public  use  have  been  heard  on  the 
air.     One  is  a  central  western  hatchery  and  the  other  is  a  Long  Island 
duck  growers'  association.     In  fact,  several  mid-wcstcrn  hatcheries 
have  utilized  the  radio  in  recent  rocks  for  publicity  punooses.  These 
instances  are  apart  from  the  daily  broadca.sts  of  market  and  farm  news 
-  sponsored  by  various  State  agricultural  colleges.  State  departments  of 
agricv  .ture  and  markets,  and  programs  under  the  auspices  of  son'e  of  the 
national  farm  organizations.     Coming  nearer  home,  last  December  Yermont's 
maple  industry  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  the  Vermont 
Maple  Products  Cooperative  Association.     Too,  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  fruit  programs  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation. .  .Undoubtedly  other  instances  could  be  cited.    Radio  is 
proving  to  be  a  real  asset  to  the  individual  farmer  in  his  home.  As 
time  goes  on  it  m,ay  become  of  increasing  value  in  further  dcvolo-oing 
the  market  for  farm  products." 


Artificial  Journal  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  6'f  the  Common- 

Ripening      wealth  of  Australia.,   (Vol,  2,  1929)  describes  methods  of  ripening 
of  Bananas  banajias  artificially  for  export,  according  to  a  report  in  Nature  for 
March  15. 


European  Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  Wallaces'  Farmer,  ^^Titing  in  the  issue 

Rye  Crop      for  March  29  of  a- recent  visit  to  Washington,  says:  "...Everyone  talks 
about  the  enonnous  European  rye  crop  and  the  extensive  way  in  which 
the  Europeans  have  substituted  rye  for  wheat.     I.  inquired  in  several 
different  places  for  evidence  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  European 
purchasers  to  push  wheat  prices  down,  and  was  told  tha.t  95  per  cent  of 
the  European  purchases  are  made  by  five  big  houses  and  55  per  cent  are 
made  by  two  firms.    During  the  war,  these  firms  learned  to  act  to- 
gether.   Perhaps  they  arc  deliberately  trying  to  break  the  world  wheat 
market  this  year.    But  whj'-  should  they  bo  so  successful  this  ji^ear  whon 
they  ha.vc  not  been  able  to  turn  the  trick  in  other  ycaxs? 

"Then  you  begin  to  hear  about  the  stock  market  breaS:  and  world- 
wide hard  times;  about  the  hard  times  in  Australia  and  Argentina  be- 
cause of  the  break  in  wool,  and  how  they  dumped  their  rather  small 
wheat  crops  in  a  hurry,  in  order  to  save  themselves.    But  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  I  know  of  is  that  during  1929  Europe  had  to 
compete  with  the  Wall  Street  sToeculators  for  m.oney.     The  speculators 
were  willing  to  pay  higher  interest  rates  than  Europe,  and  so  Europe 
didn't  get  enough  money  to  pay  customary  prices  for  our  wheat  surplus. 
Many  of  the  countries  made  it  difficult  for  Anerican  wheat  to  corao  in, 
and  some  of  them  encouraged  coarser  milling  and  the  widcsprea.d  use  of 
rye . . . , " 
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An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  March  29  sa^s:  "The 
market  for  farm  land  has  improved,  at  least  that  is  the  renort  of 
the  national  association  of  real  estate  hoards.     This  report  sho^'^s  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  farm  land  sales  iFst  year  over  1926.  Dlearljr 
68  per  cent  purchased  for  farming  while  the  remaining  sales  -^^ere 
largely  for  investm.ent,  the  report  says.     If  these  reriorts  are  correct, 
they^-show  renewed  interest  in  the  "business  of  farming." 

An  editorial  in  The  Wool  Record  and  Textile  Torld  for  March  20 
says:   "'Vith  tooI  users  in  every  consuming  center  in  the  '"'orld  an::rious- 
ly-:.a.waiting  news  acout  the  opening  day's  sale  in  London  this  week,  and 
with  markets  everywhere  so  sensitive  that  they  react  to  every  passing 
hreeze,  it  might  have  heon  expected  that  Coleman  Street  TVool  Exchange 
would  have  offered  its  "best  in  the  way  of  thoroue-hly  representative 
catalogues,     '^c  referred  to  this  matter  in  our  last  issue,  stressing 
the  point  that  in  the  present  critical  statte  of  trade  users  would  he 
greatly  influenced  hy  the  opening  results  in  London.    Unf ortnjnately , 
the  warning  passed  unheeded;  the  first  day' s  offerings  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  what  buyers  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past,  and 
reports  based  on  the  opening  cataloOTCs  were  fla,shcd  to  pll  parts  of 
the  ?.'orld.     Apparently  the  London  merino  importers  are  so  indifferent 
to  their  own  interests  that  they  maJce  no  attempt  to  provide  an  at- 
tractive offering  for  the  first  dry  of  a  scries  of  auctions;  one  m.ight 
almost  imagine  tha.t  they  desire  reports  in  the  gloomiest  possible  tone 
to  be  broadca.st.    But  buyers  are  heartily  sick  of  this  opcnine:  de.y 
farce  when  some  important  kinds  of  •'^ool  are  not  represented  at  all. 
It  is  a  stupid  custom  that  has  gradually  developed,  and  one  result  is 
tha.t  buyers  and  users  who  understand  the  position  arc  simple  ignoring 
the  opening  results  of  a  series.     Some  Yorkshire  users,  indeed,  now 
rajrely  attend  the  sales  on  the  first  day,  having  found  in  the  last 
three  years  that  onlj,^  one  opening  catalogue  out  of  six  gives  a.  decent 
selection.     Individual  buyers  have  protested  without  ava.il,  a.nd  it  is 
no"/  a  question  whether  any  ting  caji  be  done  by,   say  the  British  T7ool 
Jederation.     Under  existing  conditions  buyers  'f^ho  regularly  attend  the 
London  a.nctions  feel  that  they  do  not  receive  fair  treatment,  and  they 
fail  to  see  how  the  OT-ners  of  merino  wool  expect  to  derive  ajny  benefit 
from  the  present  system..." 

Rubber  Re-  The  Business  Week  for  April  2  says:  "To-day,  on  fanned 

striction    verandahs  of  Singapore  clubs,  as  in  Akron  offices,  rubber  is  again 

suddenly  in  the  news.     Again  has  it  been  proposed  to  raise  the  price 
of  rubber  by  restriction  of  the  flow  of  sap.    A  tapping  holiday,  it 
is  quaintly  called,  and  it  is  set  for  May  1.     It  took  the  British  and 
the  Dutch  Rubber  G-rowers  Associations  interminable  conferences  and 
reams  of  cablegrams  to  London  and  Amsterdam  to  get  any'liere  with  the 
idea.     The  Stevenson  Restriction  Act  failed — officially,  politically, 
economically,  and  diplomatically.    But  the  planters  were  stubborn. 
Stockholders  throughout  Britain  and  the  Low  Countries  were  again  cvj- 
ing  for  dividends.     J'iftccn  cent  rubber  could  not  provide  them,  and 
the  unrest  in  managerial  circles  bccrme  unbearable.     Hence  this  last 
high  resolution,  af^ain  this  staunch  resolve.     This  is  ho^'  everybody 
got  together  once  more,  that  is,  everybody  except  one.    And  here  is 
the  curious  tale  of  that  one,  that  single  little  unknown  man  on  whose 
decision  during  the  stifling  month  of  May  hangs  the  destiny  of  the 
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rubber  markets  of  the  world. . .Although  Tan  Kah  Kee  is  the  severest  of 
competitors  to  the  British  in  rubher  and  tin,  h^  has  nevertheless  "been 
signally  honored  by  them.     His  title  of  Chief  Justice  in  the  British- 
fostered  Chinese  Court  at  Singapore  is  an  honorary  title.... In  the 
present  emergency  of  rubber  overproduction  the  key  position  is  held 
by  Tan  Kah  Kee  because  it  is  through  his  extensive  organization  that 
a  large  part  of  native  production  finds  its  way  to  market.     If  he 
chooses  to  cooperate  with  the  British  and  Dutch  Growers'  Associations 
for  the  thirty-one  days  of  May,  the  market  may  right  itself.     Up  to  the 
present  he  ha,'s  said  no  word  and  although  ho  is  held  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  of  men  when  cooperation  is  necessary,  it  is  feared  that 
he  may  oppose  the  micasurc  as  just  another  f\itile  uneconomic  device 
which  is  doomed  to  failure.     The  groat  plantations,  left  to  themselves, 
can  not  be  s"urc  of  reducing  production  by  more  than  10^  for  the  year 
and  many  learned  rubber  statisticians  put  their  TDossiblo  degree  of 
success  as  low  a.s  Zfo.     London  and  Ne^"  York  markets,  anticipating  fate- 
ful April  8,  when  the  Anglo-Dutch  Liaison  Committee's  tapping  holiday 
scheme  will  be  voted  in  or  killed,  have  been  a  little  firmer  but  not 
much.     The  personal  action  of  Tan  Kah  Kee  will  not  be  known  until  after 
the  scheme  gets  under  way,  should  it  carry  the  day  at  the  Singapore 
session.     Ordinarily  the  other  and  loss  important  buyers  of  native 
rubber  follow  his  policies.     Should  he  decide  to  help  out  the  Europeans 
the  month  of  May  will  not  find  him  unoccupied...." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  Arthur  Coleman,  Associa-te  Editor,  Holland's,  writing  on 

culture        "King  Cotton's  Uneasy  Throne"  in  K'ation's  Business 'for  April,  says: 

""When  the  boll  weevil  came  quietly  out  of  Mexico,  in  1892,  on  the  as- 
simaption  that  Ajnerican  cotton  was  greener,  it  started  something.  The 
ciianf^es  this  little  pest  has  wrought  in  the  three-century-old  Ameri- 
can cotton  industry  to-^d?iy  are  assuming  amazing  proportions.  To-day 
we  know,  for  the  first  time,  exactly  what  American  cotton  is  facing. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  two  years  has  given  us 
information  as  to  grade  and  staple,    i^arther,  the  department  has  ad- 
duced inform.ation  as  to  the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  consumed  by 
American  mills.     The  result  has  been  the  grave  and  literal  question: 
Whore  is  American  cotton  going?    As  the  weevil  advanced  through  the 
cotton  States,  so  did  the  use  of  this  short-staple  cotton.  The 
weovi^l  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  and  annihilated  the  Sea  Island 
staples.     As  land  grew  old  and,  in  spots,  worn  out,  and  root  rot  and 
other  afflictions  appeared,  matters  grew  rapidly  worse.    But  no  one 
realized  how  bad  they  wore  until  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
to  classify  American  cotton  according  to  staple  and  grade.  Siie.'De^- 
t5nrtments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  are  daily  seeking  new  uses  for 
cotton,  and  already  have  discovered  outlets  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  bales..." 
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Farm 

Products  Mar.  31. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $10;  heifers  (850  Its.  down)  good 
and  choice  $11.25  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $14; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.20  to 
$9.75;  lijht  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.40  to  $10.40; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  medium  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft 
or  oily  hogs  8.nd  roasting  pigs  excluded  from,  atove  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lam.hs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down) 
$9.25  to  $10.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to 

Grain  prices:     DTo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  "orotein) 
Minneapolis  $1.09  l/8  to  $1.11  l/S;  Uo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.20 
to  $1.20i;  Kansas  City  $1.12  to  $1.14;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  "basis)  Chicago  $1.07;  St,  Louis  $1.06;  Kansas  City  99^^  to 
$1;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80  to  80-|^;  Minneapolis  72^  to  74-1^2^; 
Kansas  City  74^^  to  76^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  80i^  to  83^; 
Minneapolis  74^^  to  79|r^;  Kansas  City  77-|^  to  78|-^;  lJo.3  white  oats 
Chicago  43  to  43|^;  Minneapolis  39  3/8^  to  40  7/8^;  Kansas  City 
43^^  to  44|(^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.40-$2.90  per 
100  r)0unds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.05-$2.15  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.50-$2.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicsgo; 
$2.15-$2.25  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $8.50-$10  per 
"barrel  in  northern  markets;  $8  f.o."b.  Hastings.     South  Carolina  point- 
ed type  ca"b"bage  ranged  $2.50-$3.75  per  l^-"bushel  hamper  in  eastern 
markets;  Florida  stock  $2.75-$4.     Texas  round  tj'pe  $5-$5.50  per  lettuce 
crate  in    Chicago.    Midy^cstcrn  sacked  yellow  onions  advanced  to  $2- 
$3  per  100  pounds . in. leading  consuming  centers;  $1.55  to  $2  in  Chicago. 
New  York  yellow  varieties  mostly  around  $2  to  $2,50.    Now  York  Baldwin 
apples  >7old''at'.:$5.50-$6.25  per  barrel  in  Ne-"  York  City;  Virginia 
Yello7r  Newtowns  $8-$9. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miarkets 
advanced  30  points  to  15.68^  per  l"b.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  19.38^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  35  points  to  16.23^  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  38  points  to  I5.9O5Z?. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  Ne?/  York  were: 
92  score,  37-|^;  91  score,  37i^;  90  score,  37^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18|-^;  Single  Daisies,  20f ^-21^ ;  Young  Americas ,  22^  to 
22-|^.     (Prepared  "by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service.  Office  ^  laforjaation.  United  Suites  Departoent  of  Aj^riculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentiag  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  r®fl«cto<I  m  the  press  oa  mattara  aSsctin^  agric-olture,  particularly  ia  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  Mmecya^v&l  of  views  siad  opinioss  qi^»te>d  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  latest 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TARIFF  BILL  The  House  mles  committee  yesterday  presented  a  resolution 

disagreeing  to  1,250  Senate  tariff  amendments  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  upper  House,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

The  A. P.  to-day  says:  "The  word  was  going  the  rounds  yes- 
terday that  the  House,  when  put  to  the  test,  prohahly  would  line  up  for  the  lower 
Senate  duties  on  sugar  and  cement,  and  for  free  soft  wood  lumher  and  shingles. 
The  House  measure,  pas'=cd  without  a  roll  call  on  any  of  these  items,  carries 
higher  sugar  and  cement  rates,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  shingles,  now  free,  and 
no  duty  on  soft  -''odd  l-omhcr.     The  Senate  bill  leaves  shingles  free,  hut  places  a 
levy  of  .$1.50  a  thousa.nd  hoard  feet  on  limhcr  ma.de  from  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hem- 
lock and  larch. ..." 


DOWELL  ROADS  BILL  The  conference  report  on  the  Dowell  hill  increasing  the 

annual  appropriations  for  Federal  road  a,id  from  $75,000,000  to 
$125,000,000  for  the  next  throe  years  was  adopted  yesterday  hy  the 

Senate  and  the  measure  now  goes  to  the  Fnite  House.   (Press,  Apr.  2.) 


HOAD  COI'G-RSSS  The  House  foreign  affairs  comm.ittee  yesterday  approved  the 

APPROPRIATION    Cole  resolution  increasing  from  $25,000  to  $55,000  the  appropria- 
tion for  expenses  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Permanent  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Road  Congresses.   (Press,  Apr.  2.) 


A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Cuban  Cooperative 
Exports  Agency,  generally  known  as  the  Single  Sales  Commission, 
will  continu.e  to  function  as  the  sole  a.rbiter  of  sales  and  exports 
of  Cuban  sugar.     The  stockholders  of  the  National  Sugar  Mill 
Owners'  Association  of  Cuba,  in  extraordinary  session,  yesterday  voted  to  retain 
the  agency  by  12,918  against  11,139.     A  majority  of  the  members  had  previously 
agreed  that  the  vote  should  decide  the  issue.     The  agency  was  created  last  year 
under  a  presidential  decree  and  its  operation  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
smaller  mill  ovrncvs,  who  declare  tha.t  it  is  detrimental  to  the  industry. 


|OLIVE  BLOT/ING  A  Tunis  dispatch  March  30  says:  "A  regard  of  $2,000  of- 

I Machine  fered  by  olive  growers  of  Tunis  for  a  machine  which  would  pick  the 

olives  has  been  divided  among  three  inventors.     The  laachine  was 
needed  at  harvest  time  because  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  m.en 
enough  to  pick  the  chief  crop  of  the  country.     The  machine  which  won  first  prize 
I  of  $1,000  directs  upon  the  olive  branches  a  powerful  current  of  air,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  an  electric  fan,  and  combines  with  this  a  receptacle  for  the 
olives  as  they  are  blo'TO  do'/-m.    Experiments  were  so  successful  that  a  new  prize 
contest  has  been  launched  for  improvements  on  the  machine.," 
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Section  2 

Cu^ban  Sugar  A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  first  shipment  of 

to  Russia    Cuban  sug'ar  sold  to  Soviet  Russia  was  made  at  Havana  March  31  hy  the 
Single  Sales  Agency,  the  shipment  consisting  of  28,000  hags,  shipped 
through  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  to  Odessa  aooard  the  British  steamer 
Ashahy.     ITo  announcement  as  to  the  sale  price  was  made. 

An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  March  15  says: 
"From  a  very  superficial  point  of  view  the  conclusion  might  he  drawn 
that  there  is  a  conflict  hetween  the  dairy  business  and  the  hy-products 
of  cotton.     Such  a  conclusion  is  v-ithout  foundation.     The  co^  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  cotton  by-products.     The  estimated  value  of  cotton- 
seed produced  in  1919  was  $347,739,123.     The  value  of  farm  products 
in  1919  was  about  double  the  value  of  farm  products  in  1929.     Thus  as 
measured  by  present-day  standards  the  total  value  of  cottonseed  in 
1919  was  about  $175,000,000.     Last  year  the  diary  industry  in  the 
country  paid  $107,870,000  to  cottonseed  producers  for  cottonseed  meal. 
This  does  not  include  the  amount  paid  for  cottonseed  hulls.     In  1927 
the  oleomargarine  factories  bought  23,327,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
for  which  they  paid  $2,358,553.     The  dairy  business  is  the  'big  brother' 
of  the  cotton  growers." 

Foreign  The  l^ashington  Post,  in  an  editorial  April  1,   says:  ",,.,In 

G-rain  PiguaB    Germany  the  Reichstag  this  week  passed  by  a  comfortable  majority  a 
group  of  tariff  schedules  increasing  the  rates  on  af^ricultural  prod- 
ucts.    The  increases  include  one  on  wheat,  raising  the  duty  to  a 
possible  maximum  of  about  $28.50  a  ton,  with  the  authorization  of  still 
further  increases  in  case  of  attempts  from  abroad  to  dum.p  wheat.  The 
Reichstag  also  created  a  Federal  corn  monopoly,  giving  it  the  exclusive 
right  to  market  domestic  and  imported  corn.     In  France  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  set  in  motion  a  movement  for  establishing  a  huge  government 
reserve  supply  of  wheat  to  insure  adequate  supplies  in  time  of  need 
and  to  make  possible  government  control  of  domestic  prices.     An  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $8,000,000  was  authorized  for  the  purpose..." 

German  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  31  says:  "A 

Tariff  cable  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  says  the  new  Gorman  tariff  on 

agricultural  products  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  Saturday, 
March  29.... A  tariff  has  been  laid  on  wheat  that  will  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  exporting  countries  such  as  the  United  States  while  the  world 
exportable  surplus  is  increasing.     Recently  a  tariff  was  put  on  7'heat 
imported  into  Germany  amounting  to  about  51  cents  a  bushel.     The  new 
tariff  now  going  into  effect  7.'orks  out  about  78  cents  a  bushel.  There 
is  also  a  substantial  increa.sc  in  the  duty  on  wheat  flour,  while  tha.t 
on  oats  is  increased  50  per  cent  and  ba.rley  100  per  cent.     There  are 
also  stringent  regulations  for  milling  a  large  pcrcenta.ge  of  domestic 
wheat  in  all  manufacture  of  flour.     The  inference  to  be  dra.wn  from 
this  legislation  is  that  Gcrmiany,  a  large  ii:piporter  of  whea.t ,  intends 
to  buy  less  abroad..." 

i  Kicotineless  A  Berlin  dispatch  April  1  says:  "A  nicotinclcss  tobacco  IcaJf 

TCbacco        which  produces  both  sala^d  oil  and  cigars  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
■  IjGaf  traveling  fair  which  will  begin  at  Cologne  on  May,  27.    Although  at- 

tempts ha.ve  been  made  to  extranet  the  nicotine  from  tobacco,  it  is  be- 
lieved tha„t  this  Tdll  bo  the  first  exhibit  of  tobaxco  grown  without 
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nicotine.     The  salad  oil  is  said  to  "be  of  fine  flavor  and  the  nico- 
tineless  cigars  to  have  a  pleasant  aroma." 

Reforestation  An  Albany  dispatch  April  1  says:  "The  ITew  York  State  Conser- 

in  New  York    vation  Department  has  completed  acquisition  of  the  largest  single 

area  so  far  acquired  under  the  reforestation  law  of  1929.     The  land  to 
which  title  has  been  taken  consists  of  1,183.73  acres  of  contiguous 
lands,  located  in  the  Town  of  Brookfield,  Madison  County.     In  addition, 
the  department  has  under  contract  2,311.48  acres  adjacent,  making  a 
total  area  in  State  ownership  and  under  contract  of  3,495.21  acres, 
which  is  being  acquired  at  an  average  price  of  $3  an  acre.  " 

Rural  The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

Women's       March  says:  "In  May,  1929,  a  Conference  of  Rural  Women's  Organiza- 
Organiza-    tions,  called  together  on  an  experimental  basis  by  the  International 
tions  Council  of  Women,  was  held  in  London  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 

Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair.     The  conference  was  largely  at- 
tended and  produced  an  interesting  interchange  of  information  as  to 
the  achievements  and  aims  of  rural  women's  organizations  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.    The  success  of  this  initial  meeting  led  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  liaison  Committee  of  Rural  Women's  Organizations,  charged  with 
the  work  of  compiling  a  report  of  this  conference,  and  of  endeavoring 
to  promote  a  further  conference,  to  be  held  in  Vienna  in  May,  1930, 
in  connection  with  the  quinquenni8,l  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women. . . " 


Ruaaia's  Nicholas  E.  Rodionoff  writes  of  "What's  Happened  to  Russia's 

Wheat  Wheat?"  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  April.    He  says  in  p^-t:  "Before 

the  war  Russia  was  the  natural  granary  of  Europe.     She  supplied  the 
greatest  grain  surplus  of  any  country.     Since  the  war  the  Russian 
export  of  grain  has  dropped,  in  one  year,  more  than  t^'-elve  million 
tons!    E.  L.  Volkoff ,  writing  in  the  1927  Statistical  Review  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
is  authority  for  the  calculation  that  the  average  ann-aal  gross  exports 
of  all  bread  grains  in  1908-1911  amounted  to  13,270,000  metric  tons. 
He  finds  the  average  for  1923-1926  to  be  2,213,000    metric  tons— less 
than  one-sixth  as  much.     The  publication  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Commerce,   'Ten  Years  of. Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.,'  shows  that 
for  the  operating  year,  from  October  1,  1926,  to  September  30,  192?, 
the  U.S.S.R.  exported  3,068, 7Q0    metric  tons  of  all  bread  grains.  For 
the  operating  year  of  1927-^1928  the  U.S.S.R.  exported  only  517,750 
tons,  according  to  V.  Schental,  writing  in  the  1929  Statistical  Review. 
Thus  between  the  years  1908-1911  and  1927-1928  there  is  a  difference 
of  12,752,250  tons  of  grain.     Confronted  with  such  a  tremendous  de- 
cline in  grain  exports  several  noted  Russian  economists  were  forced 
to  investigate  the  phenomenon  and  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question: 
How  did  it  happen  that  Russia  ceased  to  play  its  so  significant  role 
in  world  trade,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  private  property  and  rent, 
in  spite  of .the  nationalization  of  all  lands  in  behalf  of  peasants, 
and  in  spite  of  several  optimistic  prophecies  of  Russia's  agricultural 
recovery? .. .This  decrease  of  grain  exports,  therefore,  has  its  origin 
in  two  natural  causes:  the  decrease  of  production  and  the  increase  of 
domestic  consumption  by  a  larger  population.     There  does  not  exist 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  Soviet  and  antir-Soviet  economists  as 
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to  these  causes.    Professor  S.  N.  Prokopovich  and  his  group-  of  Russian 
anti-Soviet  economists  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  situation.  It 
is  necessary  to  hear  in  mind  that  Professor  Prokopovich  and  his  as- 
sociates use  only  the  data  of  official  Soviet  sources.     According  to 
their  studies,  the  Soviet  sown  area  of  bread  grains  in  1928  was  still 
approximately  10  per  cent  helo^"'  the  sown  area  in  1913.     In  some  import- 
ant productive  districts  it  has  not  reached  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
its  pre-war  size... 'Here  is  the  ahyss  where  sink  all  the  efforts  to 
restore  the  grain  exports,'   says  Professor  Prokopovich' s  "bulletin. 
'Figure  out  what  a  per  capita  decrease  of  five  to  seven  poods  would 
represent  computed  for  a  total  population  of  150, 000, 000. ' . . .Well- 
kno^Am  Soviet  economists  sv.cli  as  Professors  M.  Kaufman  and  IT.  Kondratcff 
point  out  other  factors  of  the  disappearance  of  the  exportahle  grain 
surplus.    "For  example,  they  show  the  decrease  of  the  marketable  part  of 
agricult-ural  commodities  to  he  traceahle  to  the  following  causes: 
(1)  the  di  screpancy  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
of  industrial  commodities;   (2)   concealment  of  bread  grains  by  producers 
through  fear  of  famine  and  unfavorable  market  conditions  under  which 
the  Government  forces  them^  to  sell;   (3)   the  liquidation  of  large  agri- 
cultural estates  which  before  the  war  supplied  a  great  part  of  exported 
grain;  and  (4)   the  increase  of  per  capita  consumption  by  the  rural 
population.     The  last  point  is  the  only  one  upon  which  Soviet  econo- 
mists and  Professor  Prokopovich' s  associates  differ..." 


Section  3 

Departm.ent 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  March  27  says: 

culture        "Indica.tions  of  groat  promise,  of  the  advancement  of  Florida  agri- 
culture,  were  presented  in  this  city  last  Saturday  when  an  organiza- 
tion of  yomig  men,  known  as  Future  Farmers  of  Florida,  assembled  in 
■  this  city  for  the  Judging  contests  in  the  Florida  State  Fair,  and 
for  the  annual  banquet  and  awarding  of  prizes  on  Saturday  night. 
More  than  one  hundred  boys  were  present  for  these  two  events.     They  . 
are  boy^  who  are  studying  agriculture  intensively  and  practically. 
Their  training  is  under  the  direction  and  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  Florida  Sta,te  Soard  for  Voca.tional  Education, 
which  is  opcra^ting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fedora.l  Department  as 
provided  and  m.ade  opera.tive  imdcr  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.... 
Too  much  of  praise  can  not  be  bestowed  upon  these  boys  for  what  they 
are  doing,  for  their  efforts  are  of  the  most  practical  character. 
They  are  striving  to  miake  them.selves  competent  to  become  good  and 
successful  fanners,  seeking  knowledge  that  is  so  very  necessary  for 
successful  farmers,    ITot  onlj/  are  they  acquiring  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but,  what, is  more  imxportant,  they  are  learning  how  to  farm  by 
farming  while  they  are  learning.     There  is  no  better  method  of  educa- 
tion than  this.  ..  .These  Future  Fanners  of  Florida,  individ"ually  and 
as  an  organization,  are  due  every  consideration  that  the  State  and 
its  citizens  can  give.     Florida,  as  so  very  well  is  loiown,  primarily 
is  adapted  for  agriculture;  it  is  the  loading  industry  of  the  State 
and  always  will  bo.     It  is  an  industry  that  to-day,  and  miorc  than  ever 
before,  needs  intelligent,  practical  leaders  and  workers.  These, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  found  most  n-umcrously  best 
qualified  among  the  Future  Farmers  of  Florida. " 
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Section  4 
MIEKET  qUOTATIOlTS 

Farm 

Products  April  1. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $10;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.25  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $13.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9,30  to 
$9.85;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.40  to  $10.35. 
Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$9  to  $10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9, 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.11  to  $1.13;  j:Jo.2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.13  to 
$1.15;  lTo,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  nominal 
$1  to  $1.07;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  81^  to  81^,;?;  Minneapolis  7Zi  to 
75^^;  Kansas  City  75^  to  77^>^;  lTo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82  to  83i^; 
Minneapolis  75^  to  79-|^;  Kansas  City  78^  to  No. 3  white  oats 

Chicago  43^  to  44|-^;  Minneapolis  39  5/8  to  41  5/8^;      Kansas  City 
44  to^45^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reon  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  S2.45-$2.90  per 
100  pounds  in. eastern  markets;  i2.15-$2.20  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  TOiites  $2.55-$2.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.20-$2.25  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     Delaware  and. Maryland  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  sold  at  $1.50-$1,90  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets. 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  generally  ranged  $1.50-$1.75  in  terminal  markets. 
New  York  sacked  Yellow  onions  closed  at  $2.25-$2.50  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.25-$2.50  f.o.b. .Rochester.  Midwestern 
yellows  ranged  $2.25-$3  in  most  consuming  centers;  $1.65--$2  in 
Chicago.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $4.75-$6  per  24-pint  crate 
in  city  markets;  auction  sales  $5.42-^-$5.57  at  Hammond. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  21  points  to  15.89^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  was  19.375^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  24  points  to  16.47^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  33  points  to  16.23^. 

T/Ifholosale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37^^;  91  score  37^;  90  score,  36|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Now  York 
were:  Hats,  18|r^;  Single  Daisies,  20|^-21^;  Young  Americas,  22~22i-^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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IN  CONGRESS  Tne  Sena.te  yesterday  voted  $50,000  for  a  study  oy  Presi- 

dent Hoover  of  means  of  preserving  the  public  domain. 

The  Senate  yesterday  deferred  action  on  the  Harris  hill 
applying  immigration  quota  restrictions  to  the  South  American  and  Central  American 
countries. 

Sena.tor  Norris  of  Nebraska  yesterday  urged  his  bill  for  Government  opera- 
tion of  Muscle  Shoals,  and  charged  that  a  powerful  body  was  trying  to  bring  about 
private  control.    The  Senate  lobby  committee  inquired  into  the  Muscle  Shoals 
lobby. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  was  sent  from  the  for-ums  of  Congress  yesterday 
to  a  conference  committee  of  Senators  and  Ret)resenta.tives  who  will  seek  to  iron 
out  the  many  differences  between  Senate  and  House  and  report  the  bill  back  in  such 
a  condition  that  both  bodies  can  vote  its  fina.1  passage  and  the  President  sign  it. 
(Press,  Apr.  3.)   

MEW  GRAIN  A  Readlyn,  Iowa,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  William 

REPORTED  Schumacher  has  announced  the  development  of  a  grain  that  in  the 

field  resembles  barley,  with  the  color  of  rye,  with  a  flavor  like 
that  of  oats  and  a  kernel  of  strange  shape.     The  report  says: 
"Mr.  Sch-umacher  calls  it  barley,  but  says  it  has  no  barley  in  its  composition. 
He  developed  the  grain,  he  said,  by  conducting  a  hand-pollinated  cross  between 
blue  stem    wheat  and  giant  oats,  and  then  by  crossing  the  hj^brid  thus  obtained 
with  blue  stem  wheat.     This  resulted,  Mr.  Schumacher  said,  in  a  grain  with  a 
large  meat  and  a  thin  hull,  maturing  in  ninety  days.     He  is  experimenting  on  its 
value  as  an  early  hog  feed." 


SASKA.TCHEWAN  A  Rcgina  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  200  delegates,  rep- 

fARMERS  FORM      resenting  farmers  of  all  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  met  at  Regina 
PARTY  yesterday  and  formed  a  new  political  party  in  the  Province — the 

Saskatchewan  Farmers'  Political  Association.     Opposition  to  the 
present  party  system  of  government  in  both  the  Provincial  and 
Dominion  houses  and  a,  determination  to  obtain  legislation  to  assist  the  economic 
welfare  of  agriculture  were  voiced  by  the  speakers. 


CANADIAN  Of  the  546,672,000  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  Canada  in 

WHEAT  POOL         1928,  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  handled  253,102,585  bushels.  It 
also  handled  35,694,057  bushels  of  coarse  grains.     The  gross 
monetary  turnover  of  the  pool  for  the  crop  year  ended  August  31, 
1929,  was  $288,097,071,  a  reduction  from  the  previous  year  of  $35,000,000,  large- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  carryover  of  wheat,  xvhich  on  A"ugust  31  amounted  to 
'48,358,585  bushels.     These,  facts  are  disclosed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  pool 
•recently  issued,  (press,  Apr.  2.) 
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Axi.  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  April  2  says:  "In  the 
calendar  year  1929  Japan  exported  1,790,000,000  square  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  and  1,419,000,000  in  1928.     These  figures,  just  anno^mced  hy 
the  Department  of  Concnerce,  are  of  great  interest  to  the  cotton  trade 
hecause  they  reveal  the  rapid  rise  of  an  extremely  active  competitor 
for  world  trade.     They  are  of  interest  also  to  the  producers  of  the 
raw  material  "because  Japan  is  not  deuendent  upon  Ar.erican  cotton  for 
all  of  its  production.     In  1905  Japan  consijmed  846,500  hales  of  cotton 
and  Toroduced  905,500  hales  of  yarn  and  115,000,000  square  yards  of 
cloth.     In  1929  the  total  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  2,635,700  hales 
and  the  production  was  2,792,500  hales  of  yarn  and  1,538,000,000 
square  yards  of  cloth.     Looking  at  those  figures  of  achievement  in  24 
years  one  can  hove  no  do'^.iht  that  Japan  is  an  active  consumer  and  uro- 
duccr  in  this  industry.     She  is  eqxmlly  active  in  the  oxnort  tr?de. 
Figures  a.re  not  nvailrhle  for  the  earlier  years  of  export  trrde,  hut 
the  last  two  seasons'  husiness  is  convincing  -croof  of  ?-hat  she  is 
doing  as  a  salesman.     Japan  ships  ahroad  three  times  as  many  yards  of 
cotton  goods  as  the  United  States.     Yet  the  United  States  is  ovef- 
spindled  snd  could  readily  turn  out  more  goods  if  it  could  find  the 
market  for  them  at  a  profitalle  price.     The  United  Kingd.om  is  the 
largest  exporter  in  the  world  of  cotton  piece  good.s,  hut  Ja.pan  is  now 
shipDing  almost  half  as  much  as  England..." 

Farm  Waste  Popular  Science  for  April  contains  a  comprehensive  article 

Utiliza-      on  various  projects  contemplated  or  in  operation  to  utilize  fa.rm  waste 
tion  material.     It  says  in  part:   "A  million  dollars  is  het  on  saving  the 

American  farmer.    A  corporation,  capitalized  at  that  amount,  was  re- 
cently organized  to  put  cornstalks,  the  chief  agricultural  product  of 
the  United  Sta.tes,  to  industrial  uses.... The  new  organization,  formed 
after  years  of  scientific  research,  mainly  conducted  hy  Professor 
0.  H.  Sweeney  of  Iowa  State  Collee-e ,  is  hacked  hy  a  ftoxw  of  d.istin—  «; 
guished  agriculturalists,  husiness  men,  and  financiers.     Its  principal 
purpose  will  ho  the  development  of  processes  of  converting  cornstalks 
into  thin  lumhor  suhstitutcs  of  low  price  hut  good  quality.  Later, 
other  hy-products  of  corn  may  he  turned  into  useful  materials.  Thus, 
it  is  expected,  an  enormous  leak  in  America^n  a.gri cultural  economics 
will  oe  stopped.  .  .Asparagus  canning,  for  examxPle,  still  has  a  large 
unused-  hy-product  of  the  lower  ends  of  asparagus  stalks,  waiting  for 
some  chemist  to  find  useful  products  in  them.     Grape  skins  arc  still 
not  so  useful  as  their  chemiical  content  of  acids,  vegetable  dyes,  and 
vitamins  may  some  day  make  them.    The  potato  industry,  at  least  where 
these  vegetables  a.re  sliced,   canned,  or  made  into  other  potato  products, 
has  a  potentially  useful  hy-product  of  skins.     Present  puhlic  interest 
in  vitamins  and  mineral  salts  for  human  diets  prohahly  provides  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  wasted  parts  of  spinach  plants,  onion  tops,  cull 
carrots,  extra  leaves  from  the  heads  of  lettuce  and  cahhage,   cull  cu- 
cumbers, and  other  green-leaf  by-products  of  the  vegetable  industry  as 
chemical  sources  of  these  necessary  food  materials;  to  be  treated  chem- 
ically as  vitamins  are  now  extracted  from  yeast  or  perhaps  merely  to 
bo  sold  in  dried  and  powdered  form  as  useful  substitutes  for  the  vege- 
tahlcs  themselves  when  these  arc  scarce.     Cull  tomatoes  have  already 
been  used  in  this  way  to  yield  a  drinkahle  juice  containing  vitajnins 
and  mineral  salts.    But  these  are  organized  industries.     How  nan 
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chemistry  be  applied  to  diffuse,  absolutely  unorganized  ae-riculture? 
Professor  Sweeney  and  his  associates  have  an  answer.     What  they  fore- 
see as  an  outcome  of  the  present  cornstalk  company  is  a  net'^'ork  of 
small  factories  scattered  over  the  Corn  Belt  States,  like  creameries 
in  a  country  devoted  to  dairying.     To  these  fa.ctories  farmers  ''"ill 
"bring  their  cornstalks.     Manufacturing  and  the  preparation  of  chemical 
products  will  he  done  by  the  factory,  and  the  farmer  will  receive  a 
cash  r)rice  for  his  cornstalks  in  addition  to  whatever  he  now  receives 
for  his  corn. . . " 

Freezing  Carl  F.  Kolbe  of  K-blbe Instant  Freezing  Systems,  Chicago,  is 

Preserva-  the  author  of  "Why  Quick-Proezc?"  in  Food  Industries  for  April.  Ho 
tion  says  in  part:  "So  fa,r,  this  article  has  been  based  upon  past  exper- 

iences gained  by  close  personal  contact  with  qitick-f rcczing  and  the 
fish  industry.    The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  only  a  matter  of  supposi- 
tion, but  the  vision  is  fascina^ting  in  its  scope  and  possibilities. 
To  the  extent  that  quick-freezing  eliminates  waste,  conserves  unused 
food,  redu.ces  transportation  costs,  eliminates  market  gluts,  makes  food 
nonscasonablc ,  or  reservoirs  stocks  to  aid  business  control,  it  per- 
forms a  most  useful  cconom.ic  service.     On  the  other  hand,  quick-freez- 
ing mi^rht  justify  itself  solely  because  it  offers  a  pacl3.ge  of  decided 
sales  appeal,  and  of  convenient  size  for  the  housewife.     In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  recent  announcemont  by  a  large 
concern  widely  known,  in  quick-freezing  circles  to  the  effect  that  a 
line  of  30  quick-frozen  foods  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  market.  Al- 
though few  other  than  experts  in  quick  freezing  know,  much  about  the 
quality  of  frozen  foods,  it  is  anticipated  that  scvera.l  of  our  major 
industries  will  be  affected.     The  housewife  is  erl.uca.ted  to  pn.ckaged 
foods.     She  prefers  buying  well  advertised  brands  of  goods  of  depend- 
able  quality.    Already,  pub]  icity  m.a.tcrial  axpcaring  in  important  il- 
lustrated magazines  is  infli^ncing  her  to  demand  mea.ts  in  paclragos. 
The  foresightod  packer  is  improving  his  equipment  r.nd  facilities  so 
thr^t  ;my  da.y  soon  he  may  bo  ready  to  turn  out  a,  large  pa.rt  of  his  pro- 
duction in  the  form,  of  vip,clzr^od..,  frozen,  cons"iimcr-cuts  of  meat..." 


Maryland  Farm  Income  from.  farm,  products  in  Marjrland  for  1930  is  not  likely 

Income         to  exceed  that  of  1929,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Univeirsi- 
ty  of  Maryland  Extension  Service.     ITo  material  change  in  farm  income 
is  anticipated  for  the  next  few  years,  according  to  the  survey.  Due 
to  the  decline  in  domestic  business  activity  from  the  high  level  of 
the  summer  of  1929,  the  1929  crops  now  unmarketed  will  be  sold  under 
conditions  less  fa.vorable  than  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 
(Press,  Apr.  2.) 

New  Mushrooms  The  ITew  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "Two  hundred  varieties  of 

From  Costa  mushrooms  entirely  new  to  science,  plant  specim.ens,  insects  and 
Sica  mammals  are  in  the  collection  brought  back  from  Costa  Pica  yesterday 

by  W.  Stephen  Thomas  of  l^e^'  York,  general  assistant  to  Professor 
Carroll  TIT.  Dodge,  head  of  .the  Harvard  Costa  Pica  Expedition.  Mr. Thomas 
arrived  In  Hew  York  on  the  Stoloa  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  after 
six  months  in  Costa  Rica...." 
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lilson  on  A  Watertown,  N.Y* ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  2  reports: 

Uortheast-  "The  Northeastern  Stated  haVe  their  own  problem  in  cooperative  market- 
ern  Co-        ing,  according  to  Charles  S.  Wilson,  memher  for  New  York  State  of 
operation    President  Hoovei''s  Federal  Farm  Board.     That  problem,  he  declared  in  an 
address  at  TTatertown  April  1,  differs  materially  from  the  problem  of 
the  middle  and  far  western  States;     'We  have  large  markets  in  our^ 
midst Mr*  Wilson  declared,   'in  many  instances  within  trucking  dis- 
tance, and  '.^e  have,  generally  speaking,  a  more  diversified  type  of  farm- 
ing, which  m.eans  that  the  local  cooperative  may  have  to  handle  several 
commodities  instead  of  a  single  commodity.     There  are  in  the  North- 
Atlantic  and  New  England  States  over  800  cooperative  associations 
handling  all  comjnodi ties ...  .With  this  end  in  view,  ho.  explained, 
personal  visits  to  these  cooperative  associations  wotild  be  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  colleges  and  departments  of  agriculture  working  in  co- 
oTDeration  with  the  Farm  Board...." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  American  Farming  for  April  says:  "We  have  the 

culture       Farm  Boai'd  and  for  all  it  can  not  do  everything  it  can  do  a  lot. 

Certainly  if  the  cooperatives  are  strengthened  by  the  Farm  Board  it 
will  be  easier  to  curtail  overplanting  through  them  and  through  the  , 
general  farm  organizations  than  to  try  to  extend  the  educational 
process  to  scattered  and  unorganized  farmers.     The  cotton  farmers  ap- 
preciate these  'Droblcms  as  well  as  any  commodity  group.... The  a^i- 
cijltural  o'jtlook  determined  by  the  crop  and  economic  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agri cul tura.l 
colleges  is  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the  cooperatives  and  to  the 
Farm  Board  in  making  crop  planting  recommendations.     'Blind  productioi 
as  Secretary  Hyde  says,   'is  the  bajie  of  agriculture.'" 
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Tarm 

Products  Ai^ril  2. — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  ca.ttle,  calves  and 

vealers;  Steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  ^rood  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $10;  heifer^.  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $13.50;  feeder 
and  stoclcer  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  p_nd  choice  $9.40  to  $10; 
light  lights  (130  to  160  lbs.)  medim  to  choice  $9.40  to  $10.35; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  ffood  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft 
or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheco  and  lambs:    Lanibs,  good  a„nd  choice  (84  lbs.  dovrn) 
$9  to  $10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  m.cdium  to  choice  $8  to  $8.75. 

Grain  prices:     L'o.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  TDrotcin) 
Minneapolis  $1.11  l/8  to"$1.13  l/8;  _aio.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.19 
to  $1.21;  Kansas  City  $1.13  to  $1.15  nominal;  Jro.2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  St.  Louis  nominal  $1.08;  Kansas  City  .$1'  to  $1.07;  lTo.3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  82  to  82-^^;  Minneapolis  74  to  76^;  Kansas  City 
76  to  77^^()*;  JSo.Z  vellow  corn  Chicago  82^^^  to  85^;  Minneapolis  76  to 
81^;  Kansas  City  79  to  SOi^zf;  ^To.3  white  oats  Chicago  43^^  to. 45;!-^; 
Minneapolis  39  7/8  to  41  7/8^;  Kansas  City  44^. 

Ma.inc  sa.ckod  Croon  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  ^2.50-$2.90  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  c2.20-$2.30  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sa.ckod  Sound  Whites  >'^2.75— $3  carlot  sales  in  Chicr.go  and  $2.25- 
$2.35  f .o.b.  Waupaca.     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $7.50-$10  per  barrel  in 
leading  m.r.rkots;  $7  f.o.b.  Ea.stings.    Nc^  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at 
:^5.50~o6.25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City,    Michigan  Spys  $8-$9  in 
Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at  $2-$3.25  per  100 
poiznds  in  leading  consimiing  centers;  $1.65-$2  in  Chicago.     ITew  York 
yellows  $2.25-$2.65.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  brought  $5-$6 
per  24--pint  crate  in  leading  markets  and  $4.50  to  $5.12-|-  auction  sales 
at  Hamr^-ond. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  market's 
declined  19  points  to  15.70^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in 
1929  the  price  was  19.10^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  I^Tew  York  Cotton 
ExchangeL  declined  15  Doints  to  16.32(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
ExchaJL5^e  declined  21  points  to  16.02(iJ. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38c^;  91  score,  37-J^;  90  score,  36|^. 

Fnolosale  prices  of  .i\To.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Ucw  York  wore 
Plats,  18  to  18|-(if;  Single  Daisies,  20|^  to  21(^;  Young  Americas,  22<^  to 
22^S.   (Prepared  by  Su.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DI 


Z,aro.  in  tbe  Press  Service.  Omce  of  In— „  United  ^^^^^J^^^  ^SS::^^ '  J:^^^  £ 
presenting  all  sh.des  of  opinion  a«  reflected  m  the  press             ^^^^  .^^^^'^^^^^^^^                         The  intend 
Lonomic  aspects.   Approval  or  disappro.d  of  view,  and  opuiions  quoted  ...  expressb  ducJa^n, 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  — -  
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Ill  COITGRESS  The  Senate-Hou-se  conference  on  the  ner  "bill  to  liberalize 

the  civil  service  retirement  law  "broke  up  in  a  deadlock  yesterday, 
and  when  the  conferees  separated  no  arrangements  had  "been  m.ade  for 
another  meeting.     Senator  Tale,  cnairraan  of  the  Senate  civil  service  committee, 
objected  strenuously  to  the  new  hill,  while  Representative  Lehlhach,  chairman  of 
the  House  civil  service  committee,  defended  it. 

Hearings  on  the  McUary  hill  suggested  hy  the  Federal  Tarm  Board  were  started 
before  the  Senate  agriculture  committee  yesterday.     The  hill  provides  for  a  com- 
}  aission  to  investigate  the  farm  labor  situation. 

The  Senate  yesterday  agreed  to  take  up  next  Tu3sday  legislative  rem.edies 
for  unemployment,  including  a  stabilization  agency  with  authorization  for  a 
$150,000,000  Federal  appropriation. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Republican  tariff  revision  program  was  entered  upon 
yesterday  as  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  hold  their  first  sessions  to  adjust 
the  many  differences  between  the  two  congressional  branches  over  the  Hawley-Smoot 
bill.    Action  was  taken  on  32  rates  in  the  chemical  schedule.     Senate  conferees 
arc  victorious  in  a  big  majority  of  the  contests,  the  House  group  receding  from 
its  higher  rate  amendments  in  sixteen  instances  and  the  Senate  giving  in  on  only 
four.    Twelve  compromises  wore  reached.  (Press,  Apr.  4.) 


!  EEXTILE  RESEARCH  The  House  yesterday  voted  to  create  a  Textile  Foundation 

KUK)  to  spend  and  administer  a  fund  of  about  $2,000,000  for  scientific 

and  economic  research  in  the  textile  and  allied  indtistries,  ac- 
cording to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  says:  "The  vote  was  on  a 
I  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Merritt  of  'Connocticu't, .  •  which  provided  th^t 
!,  the  Textile  Alliance,  a  corporation  formed  immediately  after  the  war  to  protect 
the  imerican  textile  industry  in  purchases  of  dyes,  should  pa.y  to  the  new  founda- 
tion about  $2,000,000,  which  it  was  supposed  to  turn  over  to  the  Government.... 
The  bill  provides  for  a  board  of  directors  of  the  foundation,  to  be  comiDosed  of 
.the  Secretary  of  Comjnerce ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  three  individuals 
I  faniliar  with  the  textile  industry,  to  be  appointed  by  tho  President  for  tencs  of 
\^m,  throe  and  four  years...." 


SOVIET  AIBS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Moscow  says:  "A 

PiBli/IERS  number  of  important  exemptions  for  the  peasants  on  collective  .farms 

were  decided  upon  yesterday  by  the  Communist  party.     The  object  is 
to  encourage  the  peasants  to  stay  on  such  farms  and  also  to  promote 
the  growth  of  these  institutions.     The  exemptions  include  the  following:  Freedom 
from  taxation  for  two  years  on  all  cattle  and  horses.    Extension  of  a  credit  of 
$250y0OO,OOO  to  promote  collective  farm  organizations.    Postponement  of  ell  out- 
t standing  debts  of  collective  farmers  until  the  end  of  the  harvest  season.  Can- 
cellation of  all  fines  imposed-  upon  such  farmers  fpr  failure  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  government  grain  collecting  campaign.    Reduction  of  the  total  agri- 
^culttiral  tax  for  the  fiscal  years  1930-31." 
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A""s':r.^!li.n,n  The  vnlxie  of  "br'^ad,  cpkes  and  "oastry  "oroduced  in  Australia  is 

Balcery         a"bout  ten  millions  sterling  a  year — so  the  Commonwealth  Bioreau  of 
Statistics  Census  and  Statistics  estimates,  according  to  The  Australasian  Baker 

for  Fehruary  28.     The  report  says:  "This  is  prohahly  only  an  estimate, 
"because  this  is  the  first  time  that  figures  for  the  "baking  trades  have 
"been  collected  and  collated."     The  A.ustralasian  Baker     suggests  that 
the  figure  quoted  is  far  too  low.     "It  is  possitle,  ho""ever,"   it  says, 
"t'nat  the  statistician  has  taken  cognizance  only  of  "bal^ieries  in  which 
power-driven  machinery  is  used,  for  obviously  there  are  in  Australia 
more  than  1,161  "bread,  cake  and  pastry-making  estahlis'nments .  Sydney 
alone  can  claim  nearly  half  that  n'omher." 

British  TJn-  A  London  dispatch  April  1    reports  that  the  worst  British  un- 

emplojmient  employment  figures  in  eight  years  were  annoianced  March  31  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Lahoritc  statisticians  it  is  heyond  douht  that  Britain  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  trad-e  depression  more  intense  than  any 
since  the  catastrophic  collapse  of  1921.     The  total  of  unemployed,  it 
was  officially  stated,  is  1,621,800.     This  is  57,993  more  fnan  a  week 
ago  and  439 , 346  more  than  a  year  ago . 

Citrus  Fruit  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  March  26  says:  "Two 

Exports        or  three  years  ago  Florida  enterprise  undertook  to  introduce  American 
grapefruit  and  oranges  to  England,     Shipments  from  Jacksonville  went 
forward  and  were  well  received.    English  people  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  fruit,  and  the  shipments  have  continued,  '''ith  some  success,  al- 
though this  season  has  "been  upset  and  in  spots,  on  account  of  the  fruit 
fly  proposition.    But  the  flavor  of  the  grapefruit  from  Florida  was 
evidently  '■"ell-estahlished  and  increased  demand  has  "been  created  for 
ca.nned  grapefruit.    Big  shipments  of  the  canned  fruit  have  "been  made 
recently.     There  would  sv^cm.  to  "be  greater  possi"bilities  with  the  fruit 
itself,  and  next  season,  with  a  huge  crop  predicted,  it  is  likely  that 

greater  effort  will  "bo  made  to  export  considcrahly  throv^gh  this  port. 
If 

■  •  • 

Tederal  Farm  In  empha„sizing  the  necessity  for  reducin?  •'^heat  acrea-^e,  the 

Board  Federal  Farm  Board  points  out  that  growers  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 

vanta.'^e  to  reduce  plantings  of  spring  wheat  ten  per  cent.     With  many 
couJitries  in  the  world  undertalving  to  prodLice  their  own  wheat  and  rais- 
ing "barriers  against  our  exoorts,  it  is  inevitahle  that  American  farm- 
ers will  have  to  confine  their  production  in  so  far  as  practica"ble  to 
domestic  requirem.ents .     The  Farm  Board  is  confident  that  grain  growers 
will  volunteer  to  plant  less  wheat  this  spring  if  they  are  thoroughly 
familiarized  with  the  facts  concerning  the  wheat  situation.  The 
tariff  on  wheat  can  "be  made  more  effective  hy  reducing  the  acreage.  The 
attitude  of  farmers  toward  the  acreage  reduction  cam.paign  is  indicated 
in  the  following  telegrams  received  hy  the  Federal  Farm  Board  from  wheat 
growers  in  the  spring  wheat  area:  Thomas  D.  Carap"bell,  a  Montana  wheat 
gro'per  who  produces  many  thousa-nd?:  of  acres  of  grain  annually,  says, 
"I  mpst  emphatically  indorse  your  wheat  acreage  reduction  plan.  Am 
reducing  our  crm  spring  wheat  acreage  one  hundred  per  cent." 
Mr.  Camp"'Dell  is  planting  principally  flax  instead  of  spring  wheat.  The 
following  telegram  was  sent  "by  J.  W.  Schnitzler,  a  wheat  grower  of 
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Froid,  Montana,  and  member  of  the  Wheat  Advisory  Commodity  Committee: 
"Growers  fast  falling  in  line  here.     Plan  to  reduce  acreage  meets  ■'^ith 
favor.     Suggest  cam.paign  "be  started  through  county  agents  and  agri- 
cultural associations.     Reduction  will  first  come  in  high  priced  land 
area."  (Press,  Apr.  3.) 

Liver  and  The  Lancet  for  March  15  says:  "Within  the  last  four  years  a 

Anemia         great  deal  has  heen  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  use  of  liver  in  the 
treatment  of  anemia,  and  Dr.  Janet  Vaughan  finds  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  certain  remedy  for  those  forms  associated  with 
a  megalohlastic  hyperplasia  of  the  bone-marrow.    The  best  known  of  ' 
these  is,  of  course,   'pernicious'  anaemia,  but  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
has  now  accumulated  tending  to  bring  under  this  heading  the  anemia  of 
sprue  and  also  the  type  descrilned  by  Channing,  in  the  'forties  of  last 
century,  as  the  'grave    §jiGmia  of  pregnancy,'  It  has  still  to  be  di- 
rectly proved  whether  there  is  megaloblastic  hj^orplasia,  of  the  bono-, 
marrow  in  this  last  typo  of  anemda,  but  the  condition  is  character- 
istically associated  with  a  high  color-index  and  this  is  indirect  evi- 
dence of  such  hyperplasia. ,. " 

Meat  Prices  With  declines  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  smoked  meats  and  of 

lard,  hog  prices  moved  downward  during  the  month  just  closing,  not- 
withstanding relatively  light  receipts,  according  to  a  review  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  situation  issued  March  31  by  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers.     The  statement  continues  in  part:  "Lamb  prices 
at  wholesale  are  now  from  23  to  33  per  cent . lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  and  veal  prices  are  more  than  15  per  cent  lower.  Pancy 
smoked  picnics  are  wholesaling  at  relatively  low  levels.    Lard  prices 
continued  to  move  downward  during  the  month.     The  demand  for  beef  was 
slo^:  during  the  entire  month.     Tnere  was  a  fair  demand  for  hides, 
with  prices  about  steady.     The  demand  for  wool  continued  slow.  Prices 
were  somewhat  easier.    The  export  demand  for  American  pork  products 
was  relatively  light." 

Riibber  Re-  An  editorial  in  India  Rubber  World  for  April  1  says:  "Unable 

striction    to  check  tapping  on  52  Sundays,  the  British  and  Dutch  rubber  growers 
are  debating  about  trying  the  31  days  of  May  for  a  yearly  let-up.  The 
immediate  effect  of  such  voluntary  restraint  should  be  to  lower  crude 
rubber  stocks  and  to  stiffen  prices,  but  what  of  the  future?  Planta- 
tions may  be  fairly  controlled,  but  to  what  degree  will  native  produc- 
tion be  effectively  repressed? .. .Of  course,  assurance  is  given  that 
'the  high  contracting  parties'  will  make  as  much  effort  to  keep  prices 
'Adthin  proper  bounds  as  to  keep  world  stocks  from  mounting.    But  is 
there  any  aa-cncy  so  strong  as  to  avert  a  swing  to  cither  extreme? 
Even  the  sponsors  for  the  powerful  restriction  scheme  vrorc  at  last 
forced  to  admit  that  they  had  not  reckoned  adequately  with  such  potent 
factors  as  native  growing,  reclaimed  rubber,  better  compounding,  and 
buyers'  pools.     The  tapping  cessation  is  but  a  restful  experiment,  it 
is  explained,  and  not  to  be  understood  as  sotting  a  precedent.  Still 
many  consumers  are  likely  to  regard  this  move  as  but  the  precursor  of 
a  regulation  more  drastic.    At  any  ra.te  they  will  probably  see  little 
that  is  idyllic  in  the  spectacle  of  two  great  rival  producing  inter- 
ests, hand  in  hand,  gathering  posies  instead  of  latex  in  Maytime." 
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An  editorial  in  Anerican  Medicine  for  March  says:  ''There  are 
few  departments  of  Government  in  which  the  physician  can  have  a 
greater  interest  than  the  United  Sta.tes  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide 
Administration.     In  three  distinct  directions  the  work  of  tnis  depart- 
ment affects  the  medical  profession:  Control  of  the  purity  and  quality 
of  food  products;  control  of  the  quality  and  standardization  of  drugs 
and  proprietary  remedies;  control  of  the  claims  made  for  "both  groups 
on  lahels  and  literature  accompanying  the  Trackage ....  The  activities  of 
the  administration  in  the^e  directions  are  often  incompletely  under- 
stood, or  they  are  misinterpreted.    Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
suhject  we  are  presenting  on  "oage  153  of  this  issue  an  article  sotting 
forth  the  policy  and  activities  of  the  regulatory  branch  of  the  service. 
...Interesting  is  the  fact  that,  though  in  many  instances  the  results 
obtained  or  aimed  at  by  the  depaxtncnt  arc  identical  with  those  the 
medical  profession  considers  desirable,  the  vic^A'points  from  which  they 
arc  sought  are  frequently  divergent.     Thus,  wo  would  like  to  discourago 
solf-mcdication.     The  department  docs  this  quite  effectively  by  the 
policy  it  pursues  with  regard  to  therapeutic  claims ...  .TThen  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  set  up  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
it  provided  that  body  with  a  wea.pon  purely  of  a  moral  nature,  but  re-, 
sembling  to  a  great  extent  the  regulatory  weapon  possessed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.     This  has  been  used  with  commendable  im- 
partiality and  only  on  the  basis  of  the  most  serious  scientific  investi- 
gation by  the  eminent  men  serving  on  the  Council.     Yet,  experience  has 
shown  that  in  some  instances  the  Council  has  withJh.eld  approval  from 
products  or  methods  which  have  subsequently  rendered  good  therapeutic 
service.     The  comparison  is  obviou.s.     If  the  scope  of  Federal  control 
is  extended,  and  conditions  seem,  to  trend  in  th^t  direction,  great  care 
must  be  exercised,  if  freedom  of  initiative  even  for  the  medical  man 
is  not  to  be  interfered  with.     In  justice  to  the  able  men  directing  the 
departm.ent  it  must  be  said  that  they  attempt  to  be  impartial ..  .Mention 
may  rather  be  made  of  important  work  of  a  different  nature  constantly 
Carried  on  by  Doctor  Durrett,  Doctor  Dunbar  and  their  assistants,  which 
r'eceives  little  notice  as  a  rule,  perhaps  because  it  is  less  contro- 
versial, perhaps  because  of  the  personal  modesty  of  the  men  in  question. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  Washington  laborp^tories  of  the 
department  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  research  nf  the  hi.g;hest  type  is 
always  under  way...." 
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Products  April  3. — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10;  heifers  (850  lbs,  down)  good  and 
choice  $11  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice. $9  to  $13;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  *rood  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.05;  light 
lights  (150-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.40  to  $10.35;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roR-sting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)'  $9  to  $9.90;  feeding 
lambs  (ran="e  stock)  medium  to  choice  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

G-rain  Tjrices:     I^To.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.15  l/8  to  $1.17  l/8;  No, 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.20 
to  ^1.23;  Kansas  City  $1.16  to  $1-18;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  St.  Louis  $1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.03^  to  $1.05;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn 
Minneacolis  75i  to  77-|-^;  Ka>isas  City  78  to  79^^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  83f^  to  86(^;  Minneapolis  77^^  to  82i^;' Kansas  City  80  to  82^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44-i^  to  45-|-^;  Minneapolis  41  to  42-|-^;  Kansas 
City  45-|^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain. potatoes  sold  a.t  ^2. 65-^3. 25  per 
log  pounds  in. eastern  cities;  $2.30-$2.45  f.o.b.  Pre  sQue  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Thites  $2.90-$3.15  carlot  sales  in  Chica^go; 
$2.45-$2.65  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Florida  Spaulding  Hose  $7-$9  per  barrel 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Florida  pointed  type 
Cabbage  broiight  $3-$3.75  per  l-|--bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets; 
South  Carolina  stock  mostly  $3-$3.50.     Texas  flat  end  roimd  types 
$130-[^140  bulk  per  ton  in  m.idwestern  cities;  $?0-$95  f.o.b.  Lower 
Valley  Points.    ITew  York  sacked  Yellow  onions  sold  at  $2.50-$3  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $2.60-$2.75  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellows  ranged  $2.25-$3.25  in  consuming  centers. 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  ranged  $5-$6  per  24-pint  crate  in 
city  markets;  $4.70-$5.30  auction  sales  at  Hamm.ond. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 . designated  markets 
advanced  22  points  to  15.92^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  price  was  19.21^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  24  points  to  16,56^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  26  points  to  16.28^. 

Wholesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were:  92 
score,  38^;  91  score,  37-g-(^;  90  score,  37^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  Ho.l  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Ela.ts,  18  to  18^^;  Single  Daisies,  20f-(z<-21^;  Young  Americas, 
22^  to  22f^-.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  parposc  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aHecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  ite 
econainic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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1KB  PRESIDEITT  Giving  assurance  of  Treasury  surpluses  for  both  this  fiscal 

ON  SURPLUS         year  pxid  next,  President  Hoover  in  a  statement  yesterday  warned 

that  the  margins  depend  upon  the  "most  rigid  economy"  Dy  Congress 
and  the  executive  departments.    Mr.  Hoover  reported  that  the  first 
installment  of  income  tax  collections  for  this  year  showed  that  "the  unfavorable 
developments  of  last  fall  did  not  affect  individual  incomes  to  the  extent  that 
many  had  feered,"  nor  prevent  corporations  "from  reporting  for  tax  purposes  a  net 
income  substantially  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1928."  Ho 
said  the  Governjnent  should  be  able  to  finish  this  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  witi 
a  very  moderate  surplus.     Careful  Treasury  estimates,  he  added,  shoT-ed  a  margin 
of  $47,000,000  to  the  good  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  (A. P.  , Apr.  5.) 


EOAD  BILL  President  Hoover  yesterday  signed,  in  the  presence  of 

SIGHED  representatives  of  the  American  Association  of  Sta.to  Highway  Of- 

ficials ,  the  Dowoll-Phipps  Federal  Highway  bill  carrying  authori- 
zations of  $375,000,000  for  road  constri;.ction  throughout  the 

country,  the  largest  amo'unt  for  road  building  over  sanctioned  in  a  single  measure 

"by  Congress.  (Press,  Apr.  5.)   

IN  COUGEESS  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  the  iJJorris  resolution  provid- 

ing for  Government  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals  by  a  vote  of  45  to 
23,  a,ccording  to  the  press  to-day. 

Rapid  progress  was  made  by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  the  tariff  bill  yesterday,  agreements  being  reached  on  nearly  100  rates  in  the 
chemical  schedule.     The  Senate  conference  committee  continued  to  win  a  majority 
of  the  contests.     Casein,  a  product  of  skimmed  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  proved  the  first  big  problem  for  the  congressional  tariff  adjusters.  A 
final  decision  on  the  Senate  increase  from  2^  to  5^  cents  a  po\xnd  went  over.  The 
Hou?s  bill  retains  the  existing  levy. 

Chairman  Parker  of  the  House  interstate  commerce  committee  yesterday  in- 
troduced a  measure  sotting  up  a  new  Federal  power  commission  rith  limited  power 
to  regulate  interstate  transmission  of  electricity.   (Press,  Apr.  5.) 


lEW  YORK  MEAT    '  A  ITew  York  Times  dispatch  April  4  says:  "The  imposition 

of  an  embargo  on  meat  shipped  into  Uew  York  City  from  eleven  up- 
State  villages  was  revealed  April  3  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Board  of  Health  has  amended  Section  172  of  the  sanitary  code  as  a  result  of  which 
only  inspections  authorized  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
"be  regarded  as  sufficient.     The  Board  of  Health  declined  to  make  public  the  names 
of  the  villages  which  have  been  placed  on  the  blacklist.     The  embargo  followed  the 
discovery  that  improperly  inspected  m.eat  was  being  shipped...." 
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Business  A  Ifew  York  dispatch  to-day  renorts:  "Business  in  the  United 

Conditions  States,  while  siootty,  has  turned  the  corner,  unemployment  is  on  the 
-''ane,  the  trend  of  trade  is  definitely  upward  and  the  closing  months 
of  the  -'ear  '"'ill  find  business  in  larger  volume  than  in  the  late  months 
of  1929.     There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  substance  of  the  replies  of 
leading  industrialists,  national  merchandisers,  Danl^er?:,  insurance  com- 
pany heads,  statistical  experts  and  leaders  of  organized  employees  and 
organized  lahor  to  ^"'hom,  in  order  to  get  a  cross  section  of  conditions, 
the  ]\Tcw  York  ^orld  Ne^s  Service  addressed  this  qu.ery:     'Ho^'-  was  "busi- 
ness in  the  first  quarter  of  1930;  '"hat  is  the  outlook  for  business  in 
the  remaining  nine  months? 

Comm.ercial  West  for  March  22  contains  an  article  entitled 
"15,000,000  to  Develop  Dairying  in  California,"  which  says:  "Many 
factors  point  to  the  opportunity  for  extensive  expansion  of  the  dsiry 
industry  in  California,  but,  at  the  same  time,  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  State  herds  up  to  standard  a.nd  to  improve  marketing  condi- 
tions, according  to  a,  survey  just  completed  by  the  Bank  of  ItaJy.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  prospective  dairy  man  who  is  ■•"illing  to  'start 
from  scra.tch'  '"^ith  a  tested  and  infection  free  herd,  should  not  succeed 
if  he  has  been  wise  in  the  selection  of  his  land,  if  he  installs  a  cost 
accounting  system  that  will  effectively  point  out  economy  in  manage- 
ment, and  if  he  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  initial  ca.nital.     In  the 
past  eighteen  months  the  bank  and  its  affiliate,  the  Bankitaly  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation  have  loaned  a  grand  aggregate  of  over 
$15,000,000  to  California  livestock  and  dairy  interests.     While  a  por- 
tion of  this  has  f^one  into  dairy  loans,  a  considerable  amount  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  restocking  of  the  ranges  and  raising  herd  standards,  ac- 
cording to  Fred  L.  Washburn,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
credit  corporation.     The  survey  indicates  that  prospective  dairy  owners 
or  lessees  should  not  misinterpret  the  fact  that  the  State  finds  it 
necessary  to  import  approxim.atcly  25,000,000  poTmds  of  butter  and 
20,000,000  T)oujids  of  cheese  yearly  to  supply  its  own  needs;  nor  that  an 
occasional  market  differential  exists  in  favor  of  California,  dairy 
products.     The  pra.ctical  problems,  such  as  the  necessity  for  cow-testing 
the  elimination  of  defective  stock  from  herds,  a,nd  too  intensive  dairy- 
ing in  certain  sections,  are  very  real  and  very  pressing..." 

Fruit  Pres-  Nature  (London)  for  March  15  says:  "At  the  request  of  the 

ervation     Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  workers  at  the  University 
of  Bristol  Research  Station,  Campden,  have  compiled  a  short  monograph 
on  the  subject  of  the  domestic  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
(Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.     Miscellaneous  Publications, 
Uo.  69.)    After  a  short  chapter  on  the  theory  of  preservation,  practi- 
cal details,  including  numerous  recipes,  are  given  for  fruit  canning 
and  fjTult  bottling,  for  jam  making,  for  the  preparation  of  fruit  jel- 
lies and  syrups,  and  of  candied,  crystallized,  and  glace  fruits  for 
the  preservation  of  vegetables,  the  drying  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  preparation  of  chutneys  and  pickles .. .The  methods  described 
can  be  used  by  the  housewife  or  by  the  manufacturer," 
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Population  Warren  H.  IHiompson  and  P.  K.  Whelpton  write^:  under  the  title 

Changes        "A  Nation  of  Elders  in  the  Mailing"  in  The  Anierican  Mercury  for  April. 

Discussing-  the  chane-es  in  composition  of  the  American  population  the 
authors  declare  that  the  "birth  rates  characteristic  of  our  cities  and 
more  highly  industrialized  States  are  going  to  set  the  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.     They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Kansas 
and  Minnesota  the  "oirth  rate  fell  one-fifth  from  1920  to  1928,  nearly 
reaching  the  lovr  level  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Ne^  York.  In 
North  and  South  Carolina  there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  one-si:^th  in 
these  years,  at  which  pace  the  present  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  birth-rates  would  he  reached  in  another  decade  or  two.  In 
most  other  agriculturpl  States,  the  authors  claim,  the  birth  rate  has 
declined  in  a  similar  manner,  bringing  it  much  nearer  to  the  level  of 
the  industrial  States,  while  in  Oregon  and  Washington  it  has  even  fallen 
below  this  level.    The  personal  advantages  of  small  families  are  rapid- 
ly being  realized  by  all  classes  of  people  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  they  declare. 

The  article  says,  further:  "Still  another  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  our  population  which  is  of  importance  is  the  continued  shift 
from  country  to  city.     In  1975  less  than  one-third  of  our  people  will 
live  in  the  smaller  towns  and  on  the  farms.     The  efficiency  of  the 
farmer's  labor  is  increasing  very  rapidly  at  present,  almost  as  rapidly 
as  that  of  the  factory  worker,  so  that  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion 
of  our  population  is  needed  on  the  farms.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  with  continued  gains  in  farm  efficiency,  it  will  be  possible  for 
15^  or  20^  of  our  workers  to  produce  all  the  agricultural  goods  we 
need.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  man's  appe- 
tite for  manufactured  goods;  hence  we  may  expect  to  sec  a  steady  city- 
ward movement  of  population  as  long  as  people  believe  they  can.  live 
bettor  and  work  less  in  the  cities  thaji  on  the  farms.     The  movement 
from  the  fa.rms  is  one  solution  of  the  farm  problem.     If  the  farm,  to  city 
migration  continues  or  even  becomes  greater  it  may  ■^''ell  be  that  there 
will  be  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  com- 
parable groups  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city.    At  present,  however,  and 
probably  for  some  time  to  come,  a  shift  to  the  city  undoubtedly  adds 
somewhat  to  one's  purchasing  power.     Thus  the  continuance  of  the  city- 
ward  movement  will  aid  in  keeping  up  the  buying  power  of  the  public  as 
our  rate  of  increase  declines." 

Russian  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  27  says : "Surveys 

Conditions  from  Russian  sources  of  the  accompli shjnents  of  the  Soviets  in  the  first 
year  of  the  'five-year  plan'  make  imposing  claims.     Their  complacent 
tone  hardly  accords  with  the  stray  bits  of  evidence  that  leak  through 
a  stringent  censorship,  which  items  must  likeivise  be  received  with 
reserve.     If  the  program  were  succeeding  according  to  schedule  or 
better,  as  it  is  glowingly  reported  to  be,  the  Moscow  regime  should  by 
western  logic  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  proof  of  the  fact.    But  logi- 
cal inferences  concerning  that  land  of  contradictions  are  tmsafe.  From 
a  Russian  trade  organization  in  New  York  comes  the  assertion  that  the 
second  year  of  the  five  appointed  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Russia 
surpassing  the  United  States  in  wealth  and  producti venoss  will  see 
$2,000,000,000  invested  in  Soviet  industry.     This  would  be  one-fifth, 
not  two-fifths,_  of  the  $10,000,000,000  of  factory  dovclopmont  projected 
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Tdv  Stalin  in  1928  for  completion  "by  the  end  of  1933.     Here  as  else- 
where in  Soviet  outgivings  definite  figures  refer  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  past.     If  the  five  years  are  to  "bring  into  being  a  State  prop- 
er:ty  worth  $40,000,000,000,  the  annual  margin  for  reinvestment  must, 
follow  a  sharply  rising  scale.    But  the  key  to  the  five-year  indus- 
trialization is  in  the  productivity  of  the  land.    Following  the  suc- 
cession of  the  tenants  to  farm  ownership,  production  fell  of:^  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  wipe  out  the  export  grain  surplus.     This  may  have  "been 
a  reflection  on  the  industry  of  the  Russiaji  peasant  hut  it  was  admitted.- 
ly  due  in  pajrt  to  the  ahsence  of  goods  to  exchange  for  coraman^deered 
grain.     Then  followed  the  initiation  of  collective  farming  with  a  vio- 
lence which  Stalin  has  latelj/-  felt  compelled  to  moderate..." 


Section  3 

Department  T.  Swann  Harding  is  the  author  of  "Jake  Remedies  and  Government 

of  Agri-      Regulation"  in  Anerican  Medicine  for  March.     He  says  in  Dart:  "A  cer- 
culturc        tain  woman  is  said  not  long  ago  to  have  "bought  a  celebrated  depilatory. 

Hot  long  thereafter  she  wrote  in  to  its  manufacturer  complaining  that 
its  use  had  produced  a  remarkable  growth  of  hair  on  the  bodily  surfaces 
to  which  she  had  applied  it... So  far  as  the  !Food,  Difug  and  Insecticide 
Administration  wa?  concerned,  such  a  hjrpothetical  lady  '"'ould  be  out  of 
luck.     It  was  her  misfortune  tha.t  she  was  betrayed       a  cosmetic  rather 
than  by  a  drug  preparation.    But  frauds  iguit  e  as  bad  as  this  are  per-, 
petrated  as  '  rheuma.tism'  or  ir^fluenzo,  'cures'  and  if  the  administra-tion 
then  resorts  to  'multiple  seizures,'  i.e.,  s-ammarily  seizes  large  con- 
signments of  the  fraud^ilent  nreparation  in  several  cities  simultaneous- 
ly and  removes  it  from  the  market — what  then?    This  procedure  is  only 
resorted  to  when  violations  of  the  law  are  repea.ted,  flagrant  or  de- 
liberate, and  when  products  arc  poisonous,  deleterious  or  decomposed, 
yet  manuf a^cturcrs  have  a  'va.y  of  writing  to  drug  journals  in  such  cases 
and  these,  in  turn,  denounce  the  Government  officials  as  'drunk  with 
power,'  issuing  solemn  warnings  that  unless  they  becomie  less  officious 
and  given  to  highhanded  usurpations  of  authority  they  will  get  this 
and  that  in  short  order... The  Government,  in  its  effort  to  regulate 
drugs  and  pharipjaceuticals ,  is  in  an  anom.alous  position.     It  is  not  in- 
terested in  profits,  which  is  very  unusual  in  this  country;     Its  offi- 
cials are  content  with  their  small  salaries  and  keep  busy.     Their  job 
is  the  enforcement  of  a  social  law  which  is  designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  the  pocketbooks  of  the  peoplef-  and  which  they  seek  to  apply 
educationally  rather  than  punitively,  if  at  all  possible.     The  food., 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  takes  action  upon  the  basis  of  as- 
sured scientific  facts  established  in  chemical  and  physiologic  analyses 
perfected  after  long  research.     That  is  not  the  way  the  ordinary  man 
acts  at  all.    He  is  accustomed  to  accept  all  sorts  of  evidence  a,s 
final,  to  sift  rixiors  very  imperfectly,  to  permit  his  o'lm  desires  and 
emotions  to  dictate  what  he  shall  bolieve  and  to  make  very  little  ef- 
fort indeed  to  get  a,t  the  actual  facts,  provided  he  has  a  strong  pre-, 
conception  one  way  or  another.    UaturaJly  an  organization  which  seeks 
only  to  apply  scientifically  esta.blishod  facts  in  aji  impartial  and  ob- 
jective manner  is  bound  to  be  misunderstood  and  even  venomously  at- 
ta.ckcd, .  .The  effort  has  been  for  some  years  now  to  avoid  prosecutions. 
To  'iihis  end  the  work  of  the  administration  has  been  constructive, 
educational  and  advisory  rather  than  punitive.    The  resoonse  has  been 
such  that  it  is  estimated  that  9?  per  cent  of  the  food  and  drug  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  voluntarily  make  every  effort  to  adhere  to 
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regulations  and  err  in  ignorance  rather  than  -ith  criminal  or  fraudulent 
intent,     nevertheless,  there  were,  during-  1928,  some  216  actions  taken 
against  drugs  and  drug  preparations  alone,  m^any  of  them,  of  course, 
simply  crude  or  refined  drijgs  which  were  substandard,  and  not  patent 
medicines  at  all... On  the  other  hand,  many  drtiggists  and  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  are  heaping  maledictions  and  invective  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  their  trade  organs,  simply  hecause  its  officials  are  "bound 
and  determined  that  unjustif iahle  claims  shall  not  he  made  for  pro- 
prietary remedies..." 


Section  4 
MjiHISST  qUOTATIOlJS 

Farm 

Products  Aoril  4. — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 

steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.25;  co^-'-s ,  good 
a.nd  choice  $8  to  $10.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do'TO)  good  and  choice  $11  to 
$13.50;  vealors,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $13;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle 
steers,  e-ood  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medi-um,  good  and  choice  $9.65  to  $10.20;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  mediimi, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.20  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from,  above  quotations.)     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $9.15  to  $10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.13-|  to  $1.15-|;  I'Io.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1,20  to  $1.24; 
Kansas  City  $1.18  to  $1.20;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chica^-o  $1.12  5/8;  St.  . Louis  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.05;  I)Io.3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  83  to  84^;  Minneapolis  74^  to  76^(2?;  Kansas  City  77  to  78^^;  Ko. 
3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83|-5zJ  to  86^;    Minneapolis  76^  to  81-|^;  Kansas 
,    City  80  to  81^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44-|-  to  45t^z^;  Minneapolis  40f 
to  42-|^;  Kansas  City  45  to  46^. 

_  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  brought  $8-$9.50  per  do-uble- 
head  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $2.85-$3,25  per  100  potmds  in  city  markets;  $2.60-$2.75  f.o.b, 
Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.85-$3  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $2.65-$2,85  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  Florida  Miss ionarj?-  strawberries 
50-60(^  per  quart  in  New  York  and  Baltimore;  18^-32^  f.o.b.  Plant  City. 
Louisiana  Klondikes  $5-$6  per  24-pint  crates  in  a  few  cities.  Florida 
pointed  t}rpQ  cabbage  $2.757$3.50  per  1-^-bushel  hamper  in  terminal 
markets,     Texas  Round  and  Flat  type  $5.50-$6  per  western  lettuce  crate 
in  the  East;  $4.25-$4.65  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.    Delaware  and  Mary- 
land Yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.75-$2  per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City, 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls _$1.50-$1. 75  in  city  markets.    New  York  and  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at  $2.75-$3.25  per  100  pounds  in 
conswiing  centers;  $1.50  per  50-pound  sack  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $5.50-$6  per  bp.rrcl  in  New  York  City;  $5.50  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Michigan  Baldwins  $5,50-$7  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  de- 
clined 22  points  to  15. 70^/?  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  a,go  the. 
price  stood  at  19.31^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  Ne-"  York  Cotton  Ex- 
chcange  declined  18  points  to  16.38^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  14  points  to  16.14^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Informatioo,  United  States  Department  of  x*»griculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  reflected  ira  the  press  on  matters  aSectin;*  agriculture,  particularly  ia  itis 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reCcct  the  news  of  importance. 
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KLEIN  ON                           Dr.  Julius  Zlein,  Assi'stant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said 
BUSIMESS            last  night  that  sta.ti sties  showed  "building  contracts  awarded  during 
March  increa.sed  45  per  cent  over  the  preceding  month  and  were  only 
5  per  cent  "below  t.iose  for  March  of  last  year  when  "business  was 
moving  at  high  s"Deed.     Spe82<:ing  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System,  Doctor 
Klein  quoted  figures  compiled  hy  the  F.  YI .  Dodge  Corporation  as  indicating  the 
steady  improvement  in  "business  conditions  this  year,  and  said  the  rise  in  "building 
contracts  is  "real  news"  indicative  of  the  "anticipated  da'wi  of  a  now  day." 
"Perhaps,"  he  added,  "oven  more  important  is  the  fact  that  some  of  tho  ultra- 
consorvative  governmental  economists  are  right  now  boosting  their  estimates  for 
nation-wide  constmction  this  year  hy  approximately  $1,000,000,000,  placing  the 
now  total  at  $11,000,000,000  instead  of  $10,000,000,000,  as  estimated  a  few  ^■■.^ecks 
ago . "   


GBEEN  ON  "The  five  day  work  week  will  help  remedy  unemplojmient 

UUSMPLOYMENT      and  create  an  opportunity  to  use  the  goods  and  commodities  which 

industries  produce,"  said  William  F.  G-reen,  president  of  the  Aner- 
ican  Federation  of  Lahor,  in  Brookljna  yesterday,  according  to  the 
i  press  to-day.     "The  mechanization  of  industry  has  created  very  serious  social  and 
I  economic  prohlems,"  he  continued.     "Individual  TDroductivity  and  efficiency  have 
teen  enormously  increased  a.nd  thousands  of  displaced  "<'orkers  have  been  added  to 
the  "unemployed.    Under  normal  economic  and  industrial  conditions  there  arc  more 
than  9  per  cent  of  workers  "unemployed  and  a  menacing  surplus  of  m.an"uf scturod 
goods  produced.    The  present  period  of  cyclical  uncm.ploymcnt  grew  out  of  this 
imsound  economic  condition.    Unless  wages  arc  maintained  at  a  level  which  will 
enable  the  masses  to  buy  and  '"onsume  the  goods  produced  we  will  have  recurrent 
periods  of  cyclical  "unemployment  and  business  stagnation.  Tho  five-day  work  week 
has  won  general  approval  on  economic,  social  and  religious  grounds.    We  have  com.e 
to  understand,  as  never  before,  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  create  the  power 
to  buy.     We  must  create  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  use  goods  and  comm.odities . " 


iEGSNTINIAN  A  Buenos  Aires  dis'oatch  to-day  states  that  Anerican  bank- 

COKDITIONS         ers  and  business  men  stationed  at  Buenos  Aires  agree  that  Argen- 
tina' s  long  business  crisis  has  reached  its  lowest  point  and  any 
change  in  the  situation  probably  will  be  for  the  better.  They 
expect,  however,  that  the  situation  will  remain  stationary  at  its  present  un- 
satisfactory level  for  several  months  and  say  that  when  the  c"arve  finally  begins 
to  bend  upward  its  turn  will  not  be  sharp,  but  long  and  grad"ual.     The  rc"Dort  says: 
"The  business  crisis  resulting  from,  crop  failure  and  other  unfavorable  conditions 
has  C"artailed  imports.     Grain  exports  are  now  bringing  money  into  the  co"untry, 
helping  to  lesscnthe  unfavorable  balance  between  exports  and  imports,  while  the 
money  stringency  has  been  relieved  because  lack  of  business  has  curtailed  the 
demand  for  funds  " 
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Section  2 

British  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  March  22  sayst  "The  seven 

Food  and      payees  of  text  in  a  small  official  Driiiphlet,    'The  Sale  of  J^ood  and 
Drugs  Dru^s  Act'   are  well  worth  eighteen  pence  -j.xid  ten  '^iniites,  even  from 

th(3  inipecuniouo  and  "biis/,  for  -ohe  cfi'-'ici  al  fi^xrs'i  svfrerrt  that  adul- 
teration is  j  nci  ea.p^in^^-,  whereas  the  text  gires  rea.-jO/.c  for  reversing 
thl^  opinion  and  "believing  that  sophistica^^lon  has  had  its  Cc.y  and  is 
no  longer  safe  or  profitahle.     Milk,   spirits  and  drr.rs  are  still  faked 
to  a  certain  extent,  hut  the  tightening  up  of  legal  requirements  seems 
to  have  discouraged  attempts  at  evasion,  and  the  ruch  criticlrjed  Pres- 
ervations Order  has,  instead  of  creatine'  new  technical  offences,  as  some 
hoToed  anOl  many  T^roiohesied,  had  the  o"oposito  effect.     The  dilution  of 
spirits  with  v^ater  is  of  course  a  grave  of'^ence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Govcrrjment,  he  cause  it  swindles  the  Exchequer,  though  wo  may  look  upon 
it  ra^ther  to  the  uuhlic  good  than  otherwise,  and  the  adT-ltnration  of 
dnags  hits  only  a  limited  class.    But  it  is  different  with  milk,  the 
most  adulterated  of  all  foodstuffs  and  the  one  in  which  adulteration  is 
m-ost  dangerous.     In  other  commodities  the  presence  of  preservatives 
which  ought  not  to  ho  there,  or  the  addition  of  more  than  is  legal 
whore  some  are  allowahlo,  and  most  of  the  other  breaches  of  the  law, 
though  oh joctionahle ,  arc  not  usually  of  fatal  significance.    But  the 
dilution  of  milk,  or  the  extraction  of  what  it  should  contain,  or  the 
addition  of  what  is  should  not,  may,  and  docs,  kill.    Milk  not  up  to' 
standard  causes  deaths  from  starvation,  and  these  will  happen  if  the 
poverty  is  due  to  addition  or  subtraction  done  deliberately,  which  is 
lea-ally  forbidden,  or  due  to  disea.sed  secretion,  due  to  feeding  cows 
on  imrsroper  diet,  which  is  allowed. .  .Ja^rraors,  it  is  true,  are  rarely 
the  actual  offenders  in  tampering  with  milk,  bi.it  they  have  foolishly 
supported  every  m.ovement  to  defeat  legislation  which  would  put  a  stop 
to  an  iniquitous  and  dangerous  imposition  upon  the  uublic." 


Farm  Budget-  "Parm  budgeting  in  G-ermany  is  an  outgrc^th  of  the  efforts  of 

ing  in         early  appraisers  to  base  the  value  of  land  upon  its  earnings.  The 
Germany       earning  value  was  compxited  from  an  e  stimate  of  probable  earnings  budget- 
ed in  advance.    The  advance  farm  budget  called  for  a  consideration  of 
the  physical  situation  surrounding  the  farm  or  estate  involved,  the  com- 
putation of  possible  physical  production,  the  determination  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  physical  uroduction  available  for  sale,  estimation  of 
selling  and  buying  prices,  and  the  computation  of  the  expense  involved. 
Of  recognized  use  in  valuation,  the  budgets  were  used  more  and  more  in 
planning  and  guiding  the  farm,  business  operations.     To  provide  records 
for  control  in  operation  and  for  computation  of  earnings,  and  informa- 
tion for  testing  and  improving  the  business,  accounting  is  insisted 
upon.    Agreement  mth  respect  to  the  form  and  scope  of  the  accounting 
needed  to  accomplish  those  purposes  is  not  so  complete  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  general  usefulness  of  the  budget*"  (Jour,  of  Farm  Scon., 
Oct.  1929.) 

Federal  The  I'ederal  Pa.rm  Board  April  4  announced  that  it  has  approved 

Jarm  Board  an  application  of  the  Federal  Cotton  Associa.tion,  an  organization 

sponsored  by  the  Staple  Cotton  Growers  Association,  Greenwood,  Miss., 
for  a  commodity  loan  not  exceeding  $5,000,000  to  supplement  primary 
loans  obtained  from  Interm.ediate  Credit  or  commicrcial  banks.     This  lino 

i.f 

of  credit  will  enable  the  association  to  make  laxger  advances  on 


It 
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meiriDer-prod-'Jced  cotton  than  roiald.  "be  pos^iDle  "under  other  credit  fa- 
cilities.    The  advance  from  the  !Parm  Board  '"111  "be  su'oplemental  to 
prirna.rv  loans  of  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the 
cotton  and  ■i^ill  hring  the  total  loans  on  this  cotton  \w  to  the  loan 
"basis  announced  hy  the  T)oard  last  Octo"ber.   (Press,  Apr.  5.) 

Ford  and  A  Saiiannah  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Henry  Ford  has  "bought 

Rub'ber         a  plantation  adjacent  to  his  properties  in  Bryan  and  Chatham  Counties, 
where  he  is  preparing  to  grow  golds nrod  for  ru"blDer.     The  report  says: 
"A  certifica.te  of  title  covering  a  50-acre  island  in  the  Ogeechee 
River  was  filed  in  Superior  Coiort  yesterday  "by  Mr.  Ford...." 

Home  and  An  editorial  in  The  Ne"braska  Farmer  for  March  22  says:  "Whoever 

Foreign       takes  his  farm  relief  seriously , and  doesn't  avoid  unpleasant  facts  for 
Markets        political  purposes,  must  admit  that  if  farm  prices  are  going  to  im- 
prove t)ermtanently  in  the  United  States  either  consumution  must  increase 
su"b s t ant i, ally  or  production  must  decrease  s\i"bstantially.     Close  contact 
with  the  farm  relief  movement  during  recent  years  "brings  increasing 
astonishment  in  that  so  little  emuhasis  has  "been  placed  on  the  logic 
of  the  tremendous  exports  from  the  United  States  of  fam  machinery.... 
Comparatively  speal-ing,   there  is  no  more  cheap  land  in  the  United 
States.     There  is  cheap  land  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.     During-  the  last  25  years  the  American  farmer  has 
maintained  himself  in  the  world  markets  only  because  his  farming  methods 
were  "better  than  his  foreign  ".om^pe titer s',  and  his  farming  methods  were 
"better  chiefly  hy  virtue  of  more  and  "better  machinery  than  his  foreign 
competition  had.    B-jt  in  recent  years  American  machinery,  farm  imple- 
mients,  tractors,  combines,  have  been  ?oing  to  these  competitors  by 
the  ship  load..     What  is  ^^^oin^r  to  hauDen,  evont^ially,  '"'hen  the  cheap 
lands  in  Russia,  Argentina,  Australia  and  other  countries,  are  fanned 
'•■"ith  mo-dern,  American  machinery?    World  market  competition  will  be  the 
keener,  and  every  major  advantae-e  will  rest  with  the  foreign  competi- 
tor.    The  domestic  market  of  the  United  States  more  and  more  will  be- 
come the  chief  reliance  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and 
whether  or  not  he  obtains  in  his  hom.e  market  a  price  tha^t  represents 
som.c  thing  mo  re.  or  less  than  the  cost  of  production  will  depend  on  how 
much  ho  raises.     Curtailment  of  acreage  in  the  surplus-producing  crops 
is  inevitable ... 

Irish  States-  A  Dublin  dispatch  April  4  reports  that  The  Irish  Statesman, 

man  Dis-      the  weekly  edited  by  George  Russell  ("AE") ,  will  cease  publication 
continued    with  this  week's  issue.     The  report  says:  "Established  in  1923,  largely 
by  American  admirers  of  Sir  Horace  Plunicett,   the  paper  was  condemned 
from,  the  start  to  fight  an  uphill  financial  battle .... 'AE'  in  his 
>>.  editorials  worked  tirelessly  to  break  down  hostility  to  the  scientific 

grading  of  Irish  butter  and  eggs,  which  has  yielded  such  good  results 
to  the  Free  State  farmers.     It  was  The  Irish  Statesman's  propaganda 
which  did  much  to  clear  the  way  for  Minister  Patrick  Hogan's  agricul- 
t-ural  policy, . .  " 

Milkweed  India.  Rubber  World  for  April  1  says:  "Scarcely  twenty  years  ago 

Properties  the  comimon  milk?reed,  Asclepias  syrica,  was  much  discussed  as  a  poten- 
tial source  of  American  rubber,  just  as  is  to-day  the  goldenrod  on 
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which  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  been  heFtowing  much  attention;     Sai:-nders  in 
1875  had.  reported  the  presence  of  caoutchouc  in  the  latex  of  the  milk- 
weed, and  for  a  long  time  it  was  helieved  that  the  mhoer  in  the  milky 
juice  co^ild  "be  extracted  and  utilized  in  a  practical'     way.     The  culti- 
vation of  the  weed  on  a  commercial  scale  was  reviewed  thoroughly  "by 
Fox  in  an  article  on  'Growing  Ruhher  in  Ohio'  in  the  India  Ruhher 
World,  Septem.her,  1914,  and  as  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  project,  the  latter  was  ahandoned.     ITo"^'  the  milfcvced 
is  getting  attention  from  a  non-rubher  quarter.     The  cclluloso  indus- 
tries, looking  to  annual  plants  to  supplj^  much  of  their  needs,  sec 
attractive  prospects  in  the  former  rubhor  "oossibility,  the  weed  having 
been  propagated  to  show  an  acre  yield  of  30  bushels  of  seed,  280  pounds 
of  floss,  and  a  ton  of  air-dried  stems." 

Rubber  in  Economac  Review  of  The  Soviet  Union  for  March  1  says:  "In  addi- 

Russia         tion  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  plant  chcndrilla  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  (see  Economic  Review  of  November  15,  1929)  Soviet 
scientists  have  recently  reported  several  other  rubber-bearing  plants. 
Among  these  is  the  asklepias  cornuti — a  plant  found  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Ukraine.     The  Soviet  scientist,  Yoynovsky,  who  has  conducted  ex- 
perimental work  on  this  plant,  reports  that  about  450  kilograms  of 
rubber  can  be  nroduced  from  one  hectare.    About  130  varieties  have  been 
located  and  the  Kiev  experimental  station  is  conducting  further  exper- 
iments to  determine  its  adaptability  as  a  commercial  substitute  for 
rubber.     A  number  of  rubber  products  have  already  been  produced  exper- 
imentally from  the  juice  of  asklepias." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  igri-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Earmer  for  April  5  says:  "Fruit 

culture       growers  will  welcome  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  report  fruit  prospects  throughout  the  season.  The 
first  report,  issued  March  22,  indicated  that  the  peach  crop  has  been 
somewhat  dam.aged  by  cold  weather,  especially  in  the  Central  and 
ITorthern  States.    ITo  severe  damage  is  noted  to  apples  and  pears,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  be  sure  about  this.     Cherries  have  suffered  in  some 
sections,  but  the  evidence  at  hand  shows  no  widespread  damage  to  this 
crop.     The  need  of  such  reports  has  been  folt  by  fruit  growers,  who 
will  appreciate  all  the  irjf orma.tion  a.vailablc  on  the  progress  of  the 
crops  as  the  season  advances.     ITo  schedule  of  the  reports  has  boon 
issued,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  will  be  made  '?^hen  conditions  war- 
rant,'" 
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Section  4 
MiUKET  qUOTlTIONS 

•acts  April  5* — ^Livestock  prices:     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 

mediixn  good  and  choice  $9.65  to  $10.20;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  meditim, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.20  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations.) 

Grain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  _ $1.15:1  to  $1.17-|-;  iJo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.21  to  $1.25; 
Kansas  City  $1.22|;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  St.  Louis 
$1.13  to  $1.14;  Kansas  City  $1.07;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  83^  to  B4^; 
Minneapolis  75  to  77^;  Kansas  City  77  to  79c^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
83  to  85^^;  Minneapolis  77  to  82^;  Kansas  City  80  to. 81^;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  44^-52^  to  44f^;  Minneapolis  41  to  42|-^;  Kansas  City  ^b^^. 

Florida  Spaulding.Rose  potatoes  ranged  $8-$9,50  per  double- 
head  barrel. for  best  stock  in  eastern  cities;  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.85-$3.25  per  100  pO'jnds .  in  the  East;  mostly 
$2.65  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.75-$2.90 
carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $2.50-$2.60  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point. 
New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought  $2.60-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  city  markets;  top  of  $3.50  in  Baltimore;  $2.70-$2.75 
f.o.b.  Rochester.     Texas  Yellow  Bermudas  $3  per  standard  crate,  mixed 
No.l  and  2,  in  Kansas  City;  $2.40-$2.60  f.o.b.  Raymondville  Section. 
Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  closed  at  $3-$3.50  per  li-bushel  hamper 
in  the  East.     Texas  Round  and  Flat  type  $140-$145  bulk  per  ton  in 
Cincinnati;  mostly  $100  f.o.b.  Lower  Yalley  points.    Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  $4.75-$6  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  auction  sales 
$5.50-$5.90  f.o.b.  Hammond.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$6.25  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  $5.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Baldwins 
$6.50-$7  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  dcsi:gnated  markets 
ad-^t.anced  9  points  to  15.79^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1929 
the  price  was  19,24^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  16.50(2?  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  16.19^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  39^;  91  score,  38|rf;  90  score,  38^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  18  to  18i^;  Single  Daisies,  20f^-21^;  Young  Anericas,  22^  to 
22-|^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIG 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  oa  matters  affecting  asriculture,  particularly  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed-  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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POST  ROAD  The  Honse  yesterday  pass:ed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  the 

FUllDS  Colton  hill  increasing  from  $7,500,000  to  $12,500,000  annually 

Federal  aid  for  the  constr-action  of  rural  post  roads  and  trails 

in  national  forests,   (Press,  Apr.  8.) 


The  Brookhart  hill  to  double  the  pay  increases  ^iven  to 
certain  employees  hy  the  Welch  Act  of  1928  zas  passed  hy  the 
Senate  yesterday  and  sent  to  the  House,  accoi'ding  to  the  press 
to-day.     The  report  says:  "In  effect,  the  hill  7'ould  give  to 
these  employees  tlie  salary  increases  that  Congress  'thought  It  ras  giving  them 
when  it  passed  the  Welch  Act.     Hot  only  that,  hut  the  hill  would  make  the  in- 
creases retroactive  to  Jul;'-  1,  1928.     Thone  employees  7'ho  got  a  $50  raise  would 
get  a  $120  raise,  and  those  who  got  $100  ^-ould  get  S200  " 


BHOOKHART 
SALjffiY  BILL 


GRAIN  FUTURES  ACT  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports:     "Contending  that 

Congress  was  not  empowered  to  pass  the  grain  futures  a,ct,  at- 
torneys filed  miotions  yesterday  to  quash  the  evidence  against 
three  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  memhers  who  are  charged  with  having-  m-anipulatod 
grain  prices ....  The  motions  filed  yesterday  cbp.rgcd  also  th.at  the  complaint  is 
essentially  of  a  criminal  na.ture  and  can  not  he  prosecu.ted  in  a  civil  hearing 
such  as  the  present  one." 


LOCUSTS  IN  A  Cairo  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  locust  inv'asion 

SGIPT  of  Egypt  is  now  assuming  ala<.rming  proportions.     Swams  of  lo- 

custs extending  30  miles  have  been  seen  in  Ursper  Egypt  and  the 
Government,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  sitmtion,  yesterday 
opened  a  credit  of  $25,000  for  emergency  measures.    The  report  says:  "Apparently 
the  source  where  the  locusts  are  originating  is  the  Abuelba  hills  in  the  Sudan, 
whence  they  have  crossed  over  the  Red  Sea  into  Ai'abia  rmd  Sinai,  bringing  devas- 
tation in  their  course...." 


AUSTRALIA}!  A  Melbourne  dispatch  to-day  says;  "Measures  considered 

■iARIFF  adequate  to  combat  urof itecring  \indor  the  new  prohibitive  Aus- 

tralian tariff  have  been  taken  during  the  wock-cnd  and  opposition 
to  the  Government's  drastic  action  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade 
appears  to  In^s^TO  died  down.     The  Conservative  newspaper  Argu.s,  however,  declares 
that  the  tariff  mu^st  aggravate  the  burden  of  the  high  cost  of  production  by  caus- 
ing further  inflation  and  delaying  the  internal  economic  adjustment  essential  for 
the  restoration  of  credit  abroad. 

A  Sydney  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Commonwealth  Government  is  keenly  con- 
cerned in  the  reaction  of  other  countries  to  the  recent  drastic  increase  in  tar- 
iffs and  the  prohibition  of  importation  of  a  number  of  articles,  taken  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to.  alleviate  Australia's  economic  ills...." 


Hi 
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A  Colle^re  Station,  Tex.  ,  disTjatch  to  the  press  of  Aovil  5 
states  that  Dr.  J.  L.  Lush,  of  the  Texas  agricultural  experiinent 
station,  x^roposes  that  agricultural  colleges  cooperate  '^-ith  e^ch 
other  3.nl  -"ith  Tjacking  companies  to  use  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
study  breeding . 


Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  April  5  says: 

Board  "The  rann  Board  has  come  to  i?rips  with  '"'hat  the  agricultural  economist 

Plans  calls  ' overplanting. '     The  heavens  determine  the  yield,  hut  the  farmer 

determines  the  area  planted.     The  Farm  Board  has  issu.ed  a  friendly  ad- 


monition to  cotton  ^rowers  and  to  wheat  growers  not  to  expand  their 
acreage,  hut  to  contract  it.     The  winter  wheat  was  planted  last  fall, 
before  the  Farm  Board  was  fairly  organized,  and  the  acreage  is  relative- 
ly lar^e.     There  were  indica.tions  that  fpraers  in  the  sDring-'-'^'heat  belt 
miirht  be  tempted  to  ovcrplanting,  hence  the  warning.     The  crop  year 
was  half  over  before  the  Farmers'  ITational  Grain  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized for  operation,  and  the  whca.t-stabilization  corporation  was  still 
more  recently  authorized.     In  the  case  of  cotton  also  there  '"-ore  indi- 
ca.tions that  cotton  growers,  especially  east  of  the  Mississippi,  "'ore 
being  tempted  to  expand  their  acreage.     In  urging  cotton  grc^ers  not 
to  exToand  acrea^re ,  but  to  contract  it,  the  board  also  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  lie  in  the  raising  of  a.  larger  proportion  of  the  farm 
family's  food  supply.     Raising  rr.ovQ  of  his  food  supply  and  less  of 
cotton,  the  farmer  stands  to  achieve  a  double  gain--thc  reduction  of 
his  purchases  and  elevation  of  the  price  of  cotton.     Two  things  are 
becoming  clear  to  the  agricultural  population:  There  must  be  some  ad- 
justment of  supply  to  demand  if  better  prices  a,rc  to  be  hoped  for. 
Certa.inly  a  Federal  Farm  Board  can  operate  better  with  an  adjusted 
supply  than  '^^ith  an  inflated  supply.     Second,  adjustment  of  supply, 
involving  restriction  of  planted  acrcr^e ,  can  not  be  accomplished 
through  advices  e::tcnded  by  the  Farm.  Board  to  the  individual  grower. 
An  intermediary  organization  is  essential,  and  this  is  the  cooperative 
associa,tion.     >Jot  alone  for  the  marketing  of  the  crop  is  the  coopera- 
tive association  essential;  it  is  oven  more  essentia,l  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  si;:p^ly  to  demand  in  the  control  of  planted  acreage.     It  is  not 
an  easy  task  the  bcrrd  is  ixndertaking.    But  sooner  or  later  frxm  relief 
must  got  do'/Tn  to  bed  rock,  and  the  Farm  Bocard  has  decided  to  do  so  at 
once . " 

Insects  A  Cainbridge,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  4  states 

for  that  a  collection  of  pbout  8,000  Hymenopterous  insects  from  Chile 

Harvard       has  just  been  received  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  as  the 

gift  of  a  friend  of  the  museum.     The  collection  was  formed  by  the 

late  Paul  Herbst,  a  C-erman  long  resident  in  Chile. 

Mexican  A  Mexico  City  disuatch  to  the  press  of  April  7  says:  "Pro- 

Corn  Ban      hibition  of  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  corn  will  be  recommended 
to  the  G-overrjuent  by  the  National  Anti-Alcohol  Committee,  a  semi- 
official organization  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  committee  will  suggest  that  by  this  means  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting corn  for  use  as  food  can  be  avoided,  and  it  will  -ooint  out 
that  sufficient  alcohol  to  satisfy  the  country's  needs  can  bo  m^adc 
from  materials  now  going  to  waste  in  the  sugar  raising  industry...." 


A-pril  8,  1930,^ 
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National  ■  An  editorial  in  National  ^ool  G-ro^er  (Salt  Lal'e  City)  for 

Wool  Market-    March  says:  "The  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  has  iDeen  an 
ing  Cor-      actual  going  concern  since  February  17,  Then  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
poration      delivered  to  tl^e  corporation's  secretary,  J.  B.  Wilson,  a  check  for 
$100,000,  the  first  allotment  of  the  funds  promised  for  advancing  as 
loans  upon  tooIs  of  growers  connected  ''"ith  associations  having  menher- 
ship  in  the  corporation.    A  further  loan  of  one  million  dollars  will 
have  been  inade  to  the  corporation  "by  the  board  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month.     This  loan  is  to  be  used  in  the  capitalization  of  a  credit 
corporation  set  up  by  the  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  to  discount 
growers'  notes  for  advances  with  the  Federal  Intorm.odiatc  Credit  Bank. 
The  response  of  the  growers  in  supDort  of  this  movement  has  boon  evi- 
denced in  p  grrtj  tying  and  encO'jTa,ging  wpy  through  cooperative  associa- 
tions holding  membership  in  the  corporation  and  by  the  apr)lica„tion  of 
those  associations  for  membership,  and  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the  corporation.     The  list  of  the  associations  which  have  a.skcd  for 
m.embcrship,  a,nd  the  amount  of  7.'ool  riledgcd  by  them,  as  presented  in 
this  issue  of  the  Wool  Grower,   shows  a  response  fully  as  great  as  ex- 
pected or  hoped  for  by  this  date  by  the  officers  of  the  corpora-tion  and 
by  the  large  number  of  growers  in  all  the  States  ""'ho  have  for  many 
years  been  working  toward  such  a  consummation  in  ""ool  m.arketing  as  now 
seems  certain  to  be  realize:'. .. If  this  indirect  effect  of  the  "I'ork  of 
the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  eliminates  the  element  of  spec- 
ulation in  domestic  wools  and  stimulates  effort  for  service  in  main- 
taining better  and  mioro  stable  wool  prices  at  Boston,  it  7'ill  be  bene- 
ficial to  growers  and  also,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  present  dealers 
now  shiftin;?-  to  the  commission  basis.     It  should  always  be  rcmcm.bercd 
that  the  corporationk  salesmen  have  been  the  largest  and  m.ost  success- 
ful ones  in  this  country.     With  their  numerous  connections  ■'dth  mills  . 
of  large  capacity  they  have  outlets  for  all  classes  of  wool.     In  pro- 
portion  to  the  amoufit  of  wool  furnished  to  the  corpora.tion,  will  its 
salesmen  be  able  to  maintain  prices  at  Boston  that  represent  the  full 
^^Bf  strength  of  the  ''-orld  market  7-ith  the  United  Sta.tes  protective  tariff 

addedV" 

Rural-Urban  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  John  Jay  Corson,  3rd,  are  the  joint 

Migration    authors  of  a  sixth  paper  on  "The  Migrations  to  Towns  and  Cities,  in 
Social  Forces  for  March.     The  article  says  in  part:  "In  the  last 
study  in  this  series,  probably  for  the  first  tim.e  in  the  literature 
of  migrations,  definite  suggestions  and  statistical  proof  were  given 
that  factors  associated  with  the  order  of  birth  in  a  rural  family 
played  a  causal  role  in  -arban  selection  by  migrations.     The  essence 
of  this  -theory  is  that  the  older  child,  or  the  oldest  m.alc  child, 
tends  to  stay  in  agriculture  in  a  greater  percentage  of  the  cases 
than  all  children  of  the  farm  faonilies.     This  indicates  that  some  of 
the  fa.ctors  within  rural  family  organization,  which  dif f erentia.te 
the  children  in  their  resDonsibility  to  family  traditions  and  family 
succession,  tend  to  subjugate  this  older  child  or  oldest  m.ale  child 
to  ap'ricultural  succession  more  than  the  others.     Since  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  earlier  study,  data  from  two  samples  of  Virginia  farm 
population  have  been  secured.     These  two  samples  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  ra,ndom  test  of  the  theory  of  order  of  birth  as  a  factor  in 
urban  selection  and  of  some  of  the  other  theories  developed  in  earlier 
studies  in  this  series.     This  present  study  introduces  these  new  data 
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and  discusses  the  significance  of  the  findings.     In  the  earlier  study, 
where  this  theory  was  first  Stiggested,  it  was  found,  "based  upon 
1,415  male  farm-torn  adults  all  of  ^rhom  Tere  25  or  more  years  of  age 
(and  presumably  past  the  age  of  greatest  intermi grations    between  agri- 
culture and  urban  occupations),  that  61.2  per  cent  of  all  first-born 
male  children  of  families  still  in  agriculture  were  located  upon  farms 
as  compared  ^*dth  76.5  per  cent  of  all  children  of  those  famdlies.  It 
was  found,  further,  tha.t  of  the  250  families  located  in  the  cities 
(Fargo,  Horth  Dakota  and  Manlcato,  Minnesota),  where  the  family  origi- 
nated in  agriculture,  50.4  per  ceri   of  the  first-born  males  rere  then 
on  fa,rms  as  compared  -.^ith  37.8  per  cent  of  a,ll  children.    The  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  that  the  'data  give  slight  evidence  that  the  first  born 
male  child  in  multi-children  families  tends  to  show  greater  preference 
for  agriculture,  in  cases  "rhcrc  the  family  origina„tes  in  agriculture.' 
...The  final  conclusion  -"hich  may  be  dra':^  from  this  study,  is  that  the 
urban  characteristics  which  appear  to  give  a.n  urban  society  more  of  the 
refinements  and  embellishments  of  living  are  to  be  explained  either  by 
environmental  processes  in  the  urban  society,  or  by  the  biological 
nro cesses  in  the  same  urban  society,  rather  than  by  its  selection  of  a 
superior  type  from  the  rural  districts,  to  the  rela.tive  rejection  of 
other  typos.     Further,  this  conclusion  has  important  bearing  for  those 
students  •"ho  are  attempting  to  'modernize'  the  rural  family.  Rura.l 
society  and  rural  custom  have  been  selected  through  long  raillenni-ums 
of  accommodation  to  na.ture.     Any  undue  or  ha.phazard  a,t tempts  to  dis- 
turb the  operation  of  this  rirral  family  unit  may  cause  a  disruption  of 
extremely  important  social  processes." 


Department 
of  Agri- 
culture 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  April  6  says:  "Presi- 
dent Hoover's  approval  of  the  Dowell  bill,  increasing  the  annual  a.p- 
propria.tion  for  Federal-aid  highways,   should  provide  an  immedia.te  stim- 
ulus to  employment.     The  bill  makes  $125,000,000  available  for  each  of 
the  next  three  years,  an  increase  of  $50,000,000  annually.     Since  the 
States  are  required  to  appropriate  equal  sums  before  this  fund  becomes 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  this  action  of  the  Government  will  re-, 
suit  in  the  expenditure  of  $120,000,000  additional  for  roads  each  year. 
If  the  States  launch  their  new  highway  construction  programs  immediate- 
ly, work  will  be  provided  for  thousands  of  idle  men.     Industries  that 
furnish  road  building  supplies  will  be  stimulated  and  the  unemployment 
situa.tion  in  industry  shou-ld  be  substantially  relieved.     The  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  estimates  that  125,000  men  will 
bo  given  employment  as  a  result  of  this  appropriation. 

"The  primary  importance  of  the  bill,  however,  lies  in  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  development  of  highways.    Road  construction  is 
lagging  far  behind  the  increase  in  traffic.     The  States  have  been  tax- 
ing their  resources  heavily  to  finance  needed  highway  development,  but 
they  have  been  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  the  automobile  industry.  Fed- 
eral aid  has  made  many  of  the  finest  highways  in  the  country  possible. 
The  gasoline  tax  has  become  an  exceptionally  good  revenue  producer. 
Every  State    now  has  a  gasoline  tax,  ranging  from  2  to  6  cents  per 
gallon,  with  an  average  tax  of  3.22  cents.     Last  year  these  taxes  pro- 
duced an  aggregatd  revenue  of  $431,636,454.     The  average  motorist  pays 
an  annual  gasoline  tax  of  $17.72.     Some  of  the  States  are  contorapl ^ti n^ 
an  increase  in  the  levy  on  ga.soline,  but  in  most  lomT-it-ioc  the  tax 
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can  not  De  raised  much  higher  ^'-ithout  inTjo=5inf  too  great  a  "burden  tan  . 
automobile  owners.     In  these  circ-ijmstances  Congress  is  Justified  in 
extending  additional  aid  in  highway  constraction.     Kigh'^^ays  are  a  per- 
manent a-^set  end  so-urce  of  profit.     TTl-en  trajffic  and  communication  are 
facilitated  h^-siness  and  commerce  are  accelerated,  and  the  ^.^hole  co-onti: 
reans  the  "benefits." 


Section  4 
fiAHKST  QTJOTATIOrS 

Farm 

Products  April  7. — Livestock  -nrices  :  Sla^jghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 

steers  (llCO-1500  l"bs.)  good  and  choice  SI?. 75  to  $15.25;  co^s,  good 
and  choice  $8  to  $10.25;  heifers  (850  l"bs.  down)   ^^cod  and  choice  $11  to 
$13.50:  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $13.50;  feeder  and  stockcr 
cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  hea-^/  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  Ihs.)  m.cdi-um,  eood  and  choice  $9.35-^10.40;  light  lights  (130-160 
l"bs.)  medium  to  cnoicc  $9 .  75-$lC.  50 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Tds  . ) 
medium,  good  and  choice  i9-$10.25.     Slautrhter  Irmos,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs,  do'vn)  C9.40-$10.25;  feeding  lamhs  (ran?.:;  s:tock)  medium,  to 
choice  $8-.'.'''-i, 

!Plorida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $6-:!^9  per  dcublc-hcad 
barrel  in  citv  markets;  S7  f  .o.b.  Eastings.     Texas  sa.ckcd  Bliss  Tri- 
-umphs  ^^^4. 50-35  "Dcr  100  pounds  in  the  Iv:i:;dle  17ost;  mostly  $4  f.o.b. 
LoTor  Valley  points.     Ivla,ine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.85-$3.25  cor  100 
poiond  s  in  eastern  cities;  Wisconsin  sacked  Round  fTlxitcs  $2.65-$2.£5 
carlo-,  sales  in  Chicago;  *2. 50-^2. 55  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     JTcr  York 
and  JvCidv.-c stern  sacked  yello^v  onions  brought  $2.50-$3  per  100  pounds  in 
consijmxing  centers;  top  of  $3.50  in  "Eot  York  City;  $2.75  f.o.b.  Rochester 
Texas  Yello".'  Berm.udas  $3-$3.25  per  standard  crate,  mixed  i^^o.l  and  2, 
in  m.idwe stern  cities;  i2.50-$2.60  f.o.b.  Raymondville  Section.  Texas 
Ronnd  and  Flat  type  cabbage  rane^ed  $120-^150  bulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis;  mostly  $100  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.     Florida  Pointed 
type  $3-$3.50  per  1-|-  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries    $4.50-$6.25  per  S4-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  auction 
sales  $5.60-$6.07-|  in  Hammond.     Uew  York  Mcintosh  apples  $4.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  Yellow  Uewtowns  $3.25:  Baldwins  $2- 
$2.10  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
was  unchanged  at  15.79^  per  lb.     On  the  seme  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  19.29j^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  7  points  to  16. 57^^,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change were  unchanged  at  16.19^. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  sTjring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  _  Minneapolis,  $1.15  l/8-$1.17  l/8 .     lTo.2  red  winter,  Kan^sas  City 
$1.21-$1.23,     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  ,  Ksnsa.s  City 
$1.08^.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  SSt^-Bsi^;  Minneapolis  74i^-76i-^; 
Kansas  City  775z?-7BfY>^ ,     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  82^^-85x^;  Minneapolis 
76i^-.80|-(z' ;  Kansas  City  80^-81^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44i(2f-45^; 
Minneapolis  4:0^(^-4:2^(1;;  Kansas  City,  45^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Scon.)  '  .' 
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CCTTOIT  FHICS  A  favorable  report  or.  tie  Sheppard  resolution  to  reauest 

IKQUIPlY  the  Secretary  of  A^ricijltu.re  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 

192S,  1927  and  1928  tDrice  declines  in  cotton  was  ordered  hy  the 
Senate  ae-riculture  coininittee  yesterday,  according  to  the  loress 
to-day.    Under  t'/e  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  -"ould  ascertain  the 
amount  of  frhort  selling  a.nd  hy  ^"hom  it  was  done  and  "any  further  information 
rhich  will  ena.jlc  the  farir.or  to  know  the  true  conditions  and  the  partios  respons- 
ihle  for  the  declines." 

A  favora.olc  rc;oort  also  '■■^as  ordered  on  the  Harrison  "bill  to  a\"'thorizc  the 
Secretary  of  A.g"ricult ure  to  invcsti^-atc  cotton  ^innine-  -^Ith  a  vic^'  to  developing 
improved  equipment.  The  mea.surc  authorized  an  ap'ororjriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
i  nqui  r  y .  

JAHI'  C2EDIT  Senator  Stei'^'or  of  Oregon,  a/jpearinr  "before  the  Senate 

"ban'ring-  committee  ^/esterday^ ursed  reorganization  of  the  intermedia.te 
credit  "banlrs  "'ith  a  view  tc  havine-  this  system  plai.y  a  larger  "oart  in 

the  general  fa.rm  relief  'orogram.   (?re;?s,  Apr.  9.) 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  An  Atlanta  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  American 

MEETING  ClicT:ical  Society  form.a.lly  registered  the  judgment  of  the  chemical 

in.dup:try  of  the  United  States,  at  its  meeting  at  Atlanta  yesterday, 
that  the  source  of  "bootleg  alcohol  is  now  corn,  and  voted  to  so 
inform  Congress. 

One  and  a  half  million  tens  of  waste  cotton  seed  hull  "bran  may  find  a  use 
in  making  zylose,  a  nonfat tening  sugar,  it  was  announced  on  Monday  "by  the  Ameri— 
C3XI  Chemical  Society,  m.airing  mhlic  the  results  of  research  "by  Dr.  TT.  T.  Schreiber 
and  as'^ociates  a.t  the  Bureau  of  Standards.     The  semi  commercial  production  of  this 
ncT  sugar  has  "'aeen  accom-TDlishod  in  a  ^olant  at  Anniston,  Ala.  ,  "built  aPxd  equir)r)ed 
'^Y  Theodore  S^"'a;n.n,  president  of  the  Swann  Corporation. 


&EK,LA}T  GEAIN  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Since  the  highly  pro- 

FRICES  tective  program  of  Agricultural  Minister  Schiele  in  "behalf  of 

German  producers  was  a.nnouriced,  grain  prices,  which  had  hegun  to 
rise  in  adva,nce  of  the  announcement,  have  gone  up  headlong.  The 
movement  ^^as  helped  thip  -"'eok  "by  reports  of  drought  in  North  Apierica.    Even  the 
roF-'amption  of  wheat  ex^oort  "by  Hussia.  ha^s  not  checked  the  rise.    Russia  he^s  sent 
throe  shiploads  of  wheat  to  Italy,  and  is  negotiating  sales  of  wheat  to  England 
and  the  Continent.    Between  March  15  and  April  4,  rye  prices  at  Berlin  rose  from 
144  marks  per  m.etric  ton  to  169,  wheat  from  256  to  265,  and  oa.ts  from  123  to  167. 
The  advance  is  "oa^rtly  artificial,  being  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are  "busy 
trMng  advantage  of  the  es:ce"otionally  good  weather  for  field  work  and  therefore 
hrve  no  time  to  market  their  holdings  of  grain." 
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Section  2 

The  outlook  and  the  possibilities  of  stahilizins'  "business  on 
a  national  scale  will  "be  considefed  at  a  series  of  round-ta"ble  confer- 
ences of  trpde  and  corrraercial  leaders,   to  be  held  at  Washington  from 
April  28  to  May  1,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.    More  than  3,000  executives  are  e^roected  to  attend, 
representing  1,700  chambers  and  trade  associations  affiliated  with  the 
national  body.     The  delegates  T/ill  appraise  the  stabilization  m.easiures 
adopted  by  President  Hoover  after  last  fall's  stock  m.arket  slump. 
Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  President  Hoover's  national  business  sur- 
vey conference,  temporarily  organized  to  deal  '"^ith  that  emergency,  will 
report  on  its  work,  and  the  feasibility  'of  carrying  it  forward  will  be 
taken  up.   (Press,  Apr.  ?,) 


California  E"ew  Era  in  Pood  Distribution  for  ArDril  says:  "As  a  whole, 

Cooperatives  California  vegetable  cooTjeratives  are  acting  principally  as  agents 
in  assembling  prodiice.     The  Merced-Stanislaus  Sweet  Potato  Growers' 
Association  represented  an  organization  of  this  t^-pe.     Likewise,  the 
Half  Moon  By  Artichoke  Association  assembled  that  portion  of  the  crop 
which  was  sold  in  eastern  markets.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
vegetable  cooperatives  which  act  primarily  as  bargaining  associations. 
The  Colma.  Vegetable  Association  functions  in  this  capacity.     It  lo- 
cates buyers,  fixes  minimum  prices,    ajid  arranges  for  the  auction  sales. 
Vegetable  cooperatives  in  California  have,  however,  been  unstable,  and 
none  have  attained  the  position  of  'commodity  control.'     The  Merced- 
Stanislaus  sweet  potato  association  referred  to  at  one  time  had  a 
membership  of  approxim.ately  700,  while  at  ^resent  it  has  about  200 
members,  but  is  inactive.     Other  organizations  that  were  existent  a 
few  years  ago  have  ceased  operation,  while  some  now  ones  have  sprung 
up.     Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this  situation.     One  finds  a 
higher  per  cent  of  tenancy  in  vegetable  growing  sections  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  State.     In  Imperial  County  46,7  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
are  tena,nts,  whereas  in  the  State  of  California  the  perrcent  of 
tenancy  is  only  14,7.     This  fact  alone  contributes  to  the  instabilitjr 
of  cooperative  organizations.     Vegetable  growers  shift  from  one  crop 
to  another  with  comparative  ease.    A  coouerative  set  up  to  handle  one 
commodity  may  not  be  suited  to  handle  another. .. .Numerous  fruit  co- 
operatives are  functioning  in  California  as  agents  in  assembling 
products.     In  fact,  these  form  the  basis  of  several  of  the  larger  fruit 
cooperatives  which  act  as  bargaining  organizations  or  af^encies  in  dis- 
tribution.   However,  many  of  these  have  no  affiliations  with  other  co- 
operatives, but  merely  assem.ble  the  products  of  its  members  a.nd  sell 
them  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  independent  or  private  agent  does. 
The  tendency  is  for  such  organizations  to  merge  or  affiliate  in  order 
to  obtain  a  better  bargaining  position.     This  movement  has  been  given 
impetus  by  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Pa,rm  Board.     The  most  recent 
example  is  the  recommendation  of  the  California  Gravenstein  Apple 
Growers  Association.     It  has  proposed  that  the  cooperatives  m.erge  and 
thereupon  form  a  selling  organization.     The  bargaining  tirpe  of  associa- 
tion is  well  represented  by  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Association... 
The  third  type  of  cooperative,  the  distributing  agency,  is  found  in  a 
number  of  California  fruit  cooperatives.     The  California  Pruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  which  handles  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  oranges  and 
grapefruit  and  90  per  cent  of  the  lemons  grown  in  California,  is 
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perhat)s  the  best  Imo'^'n  of  these.     Other  associations  which  ma;''  he 
classed  in  this  group  incl-ade  the  California  ^^alnut  G-rc^ers'  As-'^ocia- 
tion,  Miich  mari-ets  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  walnuts  cro^'-n  in  the 
State.    Another  is  the  California  Alraond  Growers'  Exchan.ee ,  which 
handles  approximately  70  per  cent  of  that  crop,  and  a  third  is  the 
Calavo  G-rowers  of  California.     Several  others,  such  as  the  California. 
Fruit  Exchange,  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  G-rowers,  the  Fri:ne  and  Apricot 
G-rowers  J  the  Mutual  Orang'e  Di  strihutors ,  and  the  Pea.ch  and  Eig  G-ro'^ers 
Association  are  "oerf orming,  among  other  services,   the  function  of  dis- 
trihution. . . " 

Cotton  Sta-  The  Statist  (London)  for  March  22  says:  "The  international 

tistics        cotton  sta.ti sties  for  the  six  months  ended  Janua.ry  31,  1930,  issued  "oy 
the  International  Federation  of  Ma,ster  Cotton  Sr)inners,  sho'"'  sxi  in- 
crease in  cotton  consumiotion.     The  ''^orld' s  consumution  of  cotton  during 
the  six  months  was  13,202,000  hales,  an  increase  of  334,000  hales  com- 
pared ""ith  the  corresponding  "oeriod  of  the  previous  year.     The  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton  decreased  hy  530,000  hales,  whereas  that  of 
cotton  from  other  sources  incrdascd  hy  864,000  "bales.     The  world's 
stocks  of  all  Icinds  of  cotton  on  January  31,  1930,  wore  4,931,000  hales, 
against  5,294,000  bales  a  year  earlier,  stocks  of  AiT-crican  cotton  being 
2,742,000  hales,  comToarcd  -«uth  2,958,000  bales.    A  table  of  the  n^jmbcr 
of  spindlo-hoiT s  stopped  in  various  countries  calculated  in  weeks  of 
48  hours  shows  tiiat  in  C-reat  Britain,  during  the  six  -"'eoks  ended 
January  31,  1930,  the  mills  were  stopped  7.09  weeks.     The  stopua-eo  in 
the  American  section  amounted  to  9.007  weeks  and  that  of  the  Egj'ptia.n 
section  to  4.55  -^ccks.     There  were  88  mills  •'^ith  4,840,100  sToindlcs  in 
the  Ar.crican  section  completely  stoDpod  during  the  period.     In  Austria 
short-time  conditions  vrcrc  worse  tha^n  in  G-roat  Britain,   the  comparative 
figure  being  8.19  -^ceks.     Stopioapcs  in  some  other  countries  were  as 
folloTTs:  G-crmany  2.35  7:ccks,  Era.nce  1.36  weeks,  Italy  3.93  weeks, 
Belgi-urn  1.32  weeks,  S'.^'itzerland  2.90  -"eeks,  Ja'oan  3.09  -ceks.     IIo  fig- 
ure is  given  for  the  United  States.     A  compa3"ison  bct-een  the  total 
estimated  number  of  spindles  in  the  -'-orld  on  January  31,  1930,  and  on 
July  31,  1929,   sho-s  an  increase  of  some  852,000  mule  sr)indlcs  in- 
creasing by  3,419,000,  but  ring  spindles  decreasing  by  2,567,000. 
Spindloage  increased  in  Great  Britain  by  360,000,  in  Ja-oan  by  307,000, 
and  in  India,  by  103,000.     In  the  United  States  there  was  a  decrease  of 
198,000.     As  regards  spindles  in  course  of  erection  on  January  31,1930, 
the  greatest  activity  is  sho'."n  by  Japan,  China,  Britain  and  India..." 

Egg  Exports  In  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  29  says:  "The 

Pacific  Egg  Producers'   Cooperative  is  buildinsr  up  an  exoort  trade  in 
fancy  eggs.     South  a.nd  Central  American  buyers,  long  prejudiced 
against  the  unreliable  local  product,  are  learning  that  they  need  not 
question  the  antecedents  of  certain  brands  of  eggs  from  the  United 
States.     The  Pacific  Egg  Producers  point  with  pride  to  a  single  ship- 
ment of  50,000  cases  to  Argentina.    Each  exported  egf^  is  stamped  with 
a  quality  guaranty  in  the  form  of  the  appropriate  initials  'PEP'  or 
with  another  of  the  organization's  registered  trade-marks.  Eastern 
producers  needn't  hope  that  South  America  will  rom.ove  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  from  the  IJew  York  m.arket.    Uevertheles? ,  after  hearing  so  much 
about  Chinese  competition,  the  substitution  of  packers'  by-products  for 
egg  albumen  in  industry,  etc. ,  it  is  refreshing  to  recall  this  more 
optimistic  note." 
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Hungarian  "In  excorting  a^'ric-ijltural  products  Hianga.ry  meets  severe  com- 

Agricult-ural    petition  ','-ith  the  eastern  states  in  the  G-ermar:  nie.rlcet.     Having  en- 
Erports        lare-ed  their  territories,  R-umania  and  Yugoslavia  should  he  aole  to 
sudtdI^t-  much  more  tha.n  they  did  "before  the  ■war.    Both  have  ^ood  soil 
and  esToecially  Rumania  enjoys  a  favorahle  geographical  siturtion  heing 
connected  '"'ith  Western  3urope        the  Danuoe  as  '"ell  a.s  '"ith  the  East 
"by  the  Black  Sea.     It  is  onlj  d^je  to  political  circ"i;iustances  tha.t  fhey 
have  not  yet  sho'red  a  greater  improvement  in  their  agricultural  life. 
Although  Russia  is  not  ncT  svch  a  dangerous  competitor  as  she  might 
bo,  she  possesses  the  largest  area  dnd  the  host  soil  for  agricultural 
production."  (l!ag7''ar  Gazdal::  Szcmlcjo,  Oct.  1929.) 

Livestock  "Bistrihution  of  Livestoc]'  in  Scotland — Fifty  Years'  Changes," 

Distriou-    hy  Sir  Rohert  G-reig  and  J.  S.  King,  appears  in  Scottish  Journal  of 
tion  in       Agriculture  for  July,  1929.     The  fifty  years  covered  in  this  report 
Scotland      be-rins  '.-'ith  the  -oeriod  1871-75  and  ends  rith  1924-28.     In  this  hakf 
centT^ry  cattle  have  increased  over  S70,   sheep  1.5fo,  and  horses  have 
reriained  practically  stationary.     On  the  highlands  livestock  have  lost 
in  nijrabers  ""hile  the  lower  lands  have  more  than  made  ud  these  losses. 


Section  3 

Departm.ent 

of  Agri-  The  Rural  ITev-- Yorker  for  March  29  says :"..  .Action  is  being 

culture        taken  ijnder  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  against  alleged,  radio- 
active nroductp  ^hich  are  falsely  or  fraudulently  nishranded  under  the 
terms  of  the  law.    Many  have  already  been  removed  from  the  chajincls  of 
trade  and  others  are  under  investigation.     Although  most  of  the 
products  arc  found  to  oe  deficient  in  radirjn,  thoy  m.i-rht  be  dangerous 
if  thcv  contained  too  miiich,   says  Mr.  Sales.     Radi"um  in  active  dosage 
can  do  h^arm  as  -^oll  as  good  and  should  bo  administered  with  great  cau- 
tion.    It  is  easy  to  deceive  the  public  '"-ith  rega.rd  to  products  of 
which  little  is  Imo'^Tx.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  meri- 
torious work  in  exposing  somo  of  the  humbuggcry  that  manuf actiorcrs  of 
vaTious  products  are  making  on  the  grounds  of  containing  'radio- 
activity,'  Some  of  the^ii  have  been  exposed  in  this  department." 


IK 
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FuiBKST  Q,UOTATIO!^S 


AToril  8. — Livestocic  Torices  :  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealers;   steers  (1100-1500  llos.)  ^oorT  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.25; 
cows,  e-ood  and  choice  $8  to  $10.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  food  and 
choice  $11  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9.23  to  $13;  feeder 
and  s  toc''rer  crttlc  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  heavy-reight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  ncdi-um,  good  and  choice  $10  to  .$10.55;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medi-um  to  choice  $9.75  to  $10.65;   slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  los.)  mcdi-rar:,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pip-s  e::clv:ded  from  above  quotations)  .     Slaughter  shoeu  and 
lambs:  Larnbp,  e^ood  a.nd  choice  (84  lbs.  dora)  $9.50  to  $10.35;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stoch)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

Grain  loriccs:     llo.l  darh  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  Torctcin) 
MinnGa,-Dolis  $1.12-£-  to  $1.14f;  ¥.o.2  rod" -""inter  St.  Louis  $1.20  to  $1.22; 
Kansas  City  $1.20  to  *1.21;  I'To.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
St.  Louis  $l.lli:  to  .;^1.13|;  Kansas  City  $1.07  to  $1.08^;  !To.3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  82i  to  83r^;  :;!inncapolis  73  to  75^;  Kansas  City  77  to  78^^; 
No. 3  ^^ollow  corn  Chicago  82  to  85^;  Minneapolis  76  to  79^;  Kansas  City 
79  to  81^/f;  lTo.3  wliito  oyts  Chicago  43  to  44|-,;^;  MinncaDolis  40"^  to 
4lf^;  Kansas  City  45^d;  to  46^^. 

[Florida  Spaulding  Rose  iDotatoe"^  ranged  $6-$8.25  "ocr  barrel  in 
eastern  cities;  top  of  $9  in  Boston;  fo"-  $o  f.o.b.  Plastings.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  o2.85-o5.05  "oor  100  "oounds  in  the  3ast;  mostly 
around  -32.45  f.o.b.  Presquc  Isle,     Wisconsin  sached  Round  T^.itcs  $2.50- 
$2.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.30-$2.50  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.  Texas 
Yellow  Bormuda  onions  brought  $3-$3.50  nor  sta.ndard  crates  m.ixcd  ITo.l 
and  2  in  city  m.arkcts;  o2-$2.25  f.o.b.  Ra'Tnondville  Scctior;  and  very 
few  $2  Laredo.    Nc"  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  Yollc^'s  ■■^2.50-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $5-$7 
per  24-pint  crate  in  city  ma/rkets;  auction  sales  $4.60-$5.22§  f.o.b. 
Hammond.     Florida  Pointed  t;^,rpe  cabbage  $3-$4.25  loer  l-|--bushel  hamper 
in  terminal  markets.     South  Carolina  stock  $2.50-$3.25  in  the  East. 
Texas  Round  and  Flat  tyoes  $140-$150  bulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  $95- 
$100  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  Points.    IJe^^'-  York  Baldwin  apToles  $1.90-$2.25 
per  bu.shel  basket  in  city  markets;  $2-$2.10  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Eastern 
Ben  Daovis  $5-$5.25  per  barrel  in  a  few  cities. 

Average  price  Middling  ten  designated  markets  declined  10  points 
to  15, 69(25  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last  3"ear  the  price  was 
19.43^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  ITe^."  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
13  points  to  16.44^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchan^-e  declined 
13  points  to  16.06^. 

JSpiolesale  prices  of  fresh  crcem.ery  butter  at  ITo^"'  York  were; 
92  score,  33/;  91  score,  38f-^;  90  score,  38^. 

Miolesale  prices  of  llo  .1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  18i^;  Single  Daisies,  20|-^  to  21^;  Young  Americas, 
22  to  22^(i.  ;(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  o£  Information,  United  States  Be^wu-teent  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  sliades  of  opinion  m  reflected  ia  the  press  oa  mattsra  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  qm>t&d  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  mteat 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CHILD  EEALTH  Pi-esident  Hoover  issued  a  formal  proclamation  j'esterday, 

DAY  setting  aside  May  1  as  CMld  Health  Day,  and  calling  unon  the 

American  people  and  their  social  agencies  "to  assist  every  reason- 
able effort  of  their  communities  to  make  this  a  day  for  organizing 
and  coordinating  interest  in  child  health."  (press,  Apr.  .10.) 


THE  TAElIFr  BILL  Uvon  adjournment  of  the  tariff  conference  coriimittee  last 

night,  announcemiCnt  was  made  that  only  393  of  the  1,253  amendments 
incorporcted  in  the  Ha.wley-Smoot  "bill  'by  the  Senate  hadi  heen  a.d- 
justod,  according  to  the  press  to-rlay.     The  Torincipal  accompli shm.cnt  of  the  com- 
mitteo  during  the  day  was  an  agreement  upon  a  compromise  scale  of  ra.tos  on  watches 
and  clocks.    The  report  says;  "Laying  aside  the  sugar  schcc\ulc,  the  cominitteo  'rill 
consider  next  the  tohacco  and  agricultural  schedules.     Duties  on  many  agricultural 
products  were  raised  hy  the  Senate  consideraoly  ahove  those  voted  hy  the  House. 
The  conferees  will  prohahly  accept  the  Senate  rates.  " 


CHEMICAL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Atlanta,  G-a-. : 

SOCIETY  "A  clew  to  premature  old  ase,  fo-und  in  the  newest  vitamin,  G,  was 

IIEETIITG  reported  to  the  health  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 

yesterday,  while  growing  of  heavier  cotton  that  can  compete  with 
trees  in  supplying  the  world' s  cellulose  was  forecast  at  a  general 

session. 

"Only  ahout  one  year  old  in  the  recognized  family  of  diet  princiDles, 
Vitamin  G-  was  introduced  to  the  chemist  as  possessor  of  special  controls  ovox- 
growth.     These  newly  found  qualities  were  described  "by  Prof.  H.  C.  Sherm.an,  of 
Col-umhia  University,  in  -^ose  chemical  lahorator;.''  they  arc  coming  to  light  uDon 
rat  su'bjectg . . . . 

"Forecasts  of  cotton's  future  '."'ere  made  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Howe,  of  Washington, 
editor  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  ChemistrjT-,  -^iio  told  how  'Chemistry  Com.cs 
South. '     He  spoke  to  an  audience  many  of  T/hom  a  short  tim.G  previously  had  eaten 
the  'meat  substitute'  made  from,  cotton  seed  by  David  Desson,  of  Montclair,  U.J. 
'Present  tendencies,'  said  Doctor  Ho'tc,   'would  indicate  a  time  '%en  cotton  may  be 
g'TO'm  for  weight  rather  than  for  length  of  fiber,  and  its  cost  of  production  dc- 
croasod  with  the  aid  of  machinery  to  the  point  '"here  it  will  compete  successfully 
"■'ith  cellulose  from  -"ood.'" 


EOCK  BRIITGS  The  %,shington  Post  to-day  rexiorts  that  Joseph  I.  Rock, 

EARE  PLANTS       fanotie  plant  esqolorer,  leader  of  the  National  Geograiohic  Society's 
1927-1930  expedition  to  unexplored  areas  of  the  China-Tibetan 
borderland,  has  just  returned  to  Washington  ''^dth  a.  noteworthy  col- 
lection of  plant  and  zoological  specimens. 
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Section  2 

Australian  An  editorial  in  The  T7all  St.  Journal  for  Ar)ril  9  says:  "It 

Economics    must  "be  a  source  of  mortification  for  AustraJians  to  ""itness  the 

drastic  Restrictions  no^"'  lout  on  their  imDortations  "by  the  new  ration- 
ing measures  of  their  Labor  G-overnment.     There  is  a  larfe  list  of  ab- 
solutely Torohibited  articles,  classed  as  luxuries,  many  necessities 
cut  to  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  imports  and  others  subject  to  a  50 
per  cent  super-tax.     The  announcement  reads  like  a  war  measure.  Aus- 
tralia, is  nov'  forced  to  tal:e  the  same  arbitrary  action  to  correct  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance  as  Suropcan  countries  did  several  ye'^rs  ago 
when  general  conditions  wore  more  extenuating.     This  malcos  the  t)ill 
all  the  harder  to  swallow.     To  a  large  extent  Australia's  nrcsent  pre- 
dicament has  been  forced  upon  her  by  '"orld-wide  conditions.     She  is 
the  victim  of  s  general  slump  in  commiodity  prices  from  which  her  main 
export  staple,  'f'ool,  has  stiff cred  heavily.    A  35  per  cent  price  decline 
in  an  article  which  ordinarily  brings  in  $500,000,000  of  annual  rovcnuc 
moans  a  serious  depletion  of  Australia's  foreign  balances.     She  has 
had  to  ship  25,000,000  poimds  gold  to  London.     Drought  and.  a.  shortened 
wheat  crop  have  also  lowered  the  value  of  exports.     On  the  other  hand 
the  country  has  been  importing  liberally,  takinp-  from,  the  United 
States  ma.ny  times  as  much  as  rhe  shipped  here.     This  disproportionate 
condition  appears  to  be  a  source  of  grievance  with  Australians.  But 
after  all  there  are  always  two  =^ides  to  a  trade.     If  Australia  has  been 
beyond,  her  means  it  is  not  the  American  salesmen's  fault.     She  has 
afforded  us  one  of  our  best  markets  for  American  automobiles,  '^e 
shipped  to  the  island,  continent  last  year  miotor  vehicles  and  appurte- 
nances to  the  value  of  $36,300,000,  which  is  only  som.e  $20,000,000 
less  than  we  shipped  to  Argentina..." 

Bread  Dr.  James  A.  Tobey,  writing  of  "U-utrition  and  'Nerves'"  in 

Qualities    Scribner's  for  April,  says  in  part:  "Then  there  o.re  the  wliole-wheat 
fiends,  who  attribute  all  of  the  ills  of  mankind  to  the  consumption 
of  white  bread,  and  milled  cereals.     There  is  no  question  but  that 
decorticr.ted  flour  has  certain  nutritional  deficiencies,  and  jet  when 
white  bread  is  made  of  milk,  ea.ten  with  butter,  and.  com.prises  part 
of  an  otherwise  well-balanced  diet,  all  of  these  deficiencies  are 
compensa.ted  for.    J-uTthermore ,  an  abundance  of  bran,  whole  '^'heat,  a.nd 
other  whole  cereals  may  prove  irritating  to  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  because  of  too  much  indigestible  residue.     The  respective  nu- 
tritional values  of  bro;TO  and  white  bread  were  investigated  in  England 
recently  by  t^."'o  scientists  working  under  a  grant  from  the  Medical  He- 
search  Council.    As  a  result  of  experiments  with  laboratory  animals, 
these  workers  reported  that  the  substitution  of  brown  bread  for  white 
in  a  diet  ma.d.e  up  to  approximate  that  of  agricultural  laborers  re- 
sulted in  a  slight  increase  in  growth,  but  was  accompanied  by  nervous 
symptoms  and  by  habits  indicating  an  imbalance  in  the  food  factors  of 
the  bro'ATi  bread. . .  " 

Cotton  Com-  The  press  of  April  9  reports  that  a  warning  against  the 

petition      danger  of  foreign-grora  cotton  entering  into  serious  competition 
with  domestic  cotton  was  issued  April  8  by  Alston  H.  G-a,rside, 
economist  of  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Atla.nta  Cotton  Association  at  Atlanta,  G-a.    Mr.  Garside  said 
the  cotton  trade  had  begun  to  realize  that  the  United  States  produced 
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only  a'oout  60  per  cent  of  the  ^-orld's  cotton.     "This  season,  one  of 
the  nev'  factors  ''-hich  has  ha.d  a  very  important  Depring-  on  the  cotton 
raa.rket  has  heen  a  rnUfCh  clearer  realization  that  foreier  cottons  a.re 
com"oetinf:-  so  seriously  ?dth  American  cotton  that  they  rrn  nic'terially 
affecting  the  "orice  of  the  Ajnerican  staple,"  he  said.   "The  '"ost  im- 
iDortant  thing  that  has  hari~oened  has  "been  that  growers,  merchar.ts, 
SToinners  and  f^'peculators  around  the  v'orld  have,  iTiOre  or  less  all  at 
once,  come  to  realize  that  the  United  States  does  not  ^rocf-ucc  all  the 
cotton  groTn  in  the  ""orld,  "but  only  ahout  60  iDcr  cent  of  it.  Thoy 
have  discovered  that  the  other  40  ocr  cent  of  the  '?"orld  cotton  crop 
does  not  consist  entirely,  "by  any  means,  of  '"-hat  one  irlo-ht  call  in  the 
stoclr  market  'ca.ts  and  dogs,'  hut  that  a.  fcr  million  "bales  of  it  a.rc 
good  enough  to  ho  suhstituted  for  American  cotton  ^"hen  it  can  "br,  had 
at  a  relatively  lower  price,  and  not  a  small  portion  of  it  normally  and 
rcg^ilarly  shells  ct  a  premium  over  hrcad-and-"^outtcr  American  cotton. 
They  have  come  to  aioprcciatc  the  vitally  imxiDortant  fact  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  outuut  of  a  commodity,  "-hich  includes  a  suostantial  nortion 
of  su.ch  quality  that  it  may  he  substituted  for  the  other  60  ncr  cent, 
does  rcall^'  affect  the  oricc  of  the  other  60  ner  cent.     Another  new 
fp.ctor  this  season  has  hocn  the  discovery  hy  m.any  in  the  trade  that 
dom.and  is  Just  as  important  in  dctcrminin.'^  the  nrice  as  su'otoIjt'.  .  .  .  It 
has  boon  driven  home  on  the  world  cotton  tr-'de,  as  in  no  other  year 
since  1920,  that  one  must  not  undertake  to  judge  the  movement  of 
cotton  ririccs  simDly  "b^-  the  size  of  the  crop  or  hy  the  size  of  the 
current  crop  tdIus  the  carryover  from  ■orcvious  crops.     It  has  been 
dem.onstrnted  that  one  must  watch  m.ill  takings  rnC  exports  as  well  .as 
the  croD  and  7'orld  consuraT)tion  a.s  -"^cll  as  the  total  suDDly.     A  third 
new  factor  in  the  cotton  situation  this  season  is  the  realization 
that  world  price  levels  as  a  ""hole  do  really  cha.nge  over  a  period  of 
t  ime . . . . " 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  The  Oregon  Farmer 

Cominent        for  A^oril  5  says:  "There  may  he  delays  and  interruiotions  that  obscure 
the  maan  lorogrami  for  the  tim.e  beina-,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  m.ind 
that  the  borrd  is  dealing  '-ith  every  large  comjr.odity  over  the  entire 
United  States,  each  a  gigantic  problem  in  itself.     It  takes  time  to 
lay  the  founda.tion  for  this  gie-antic  task!     The  ;orim.ary  purpose  of 
the  Farm  Marketing  Act,  under  ""h-ich  the  Farm^  Board  is  opera.ting,  is 
to  heliD  farm.ers  merchandise  their  own  "oroducts  in  a  modern  industrial 
Way.     That  word  'merchandising'  is  a  big  order,  but  in  sim.ple  terms 
it  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  sensible  miarketing  of  a  commodity. 
Every  successful  industry  owes  its  orogress  to  efficient  merchandis- 
ing— .T-uidinf^  the  direction  of  the  nroduct  from  "oroduction  to  final 
distribution — 'feeding'   the  market  and  creating  new  demand,  outting 
salesm-anship  to  wrk.     There  is  no  great  m^ystcry  about  that.  It's 
just  hardhcadcd  business  sense.     That's  what  the  Fann  Board  hoPcs  to 
bring  to  airri  culture .  " 

International  The  importance  of  the  Banl'  for  International  Settlements  '-all 

Bank  consist  largely  in  brin^^ing  about  cooperation  among  the  world's  lead- 

ing fiscal  institutions  and  in  creating  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the 
discussion  cf  international  financial  questions  without  rancor  by  men 
personally  acquainted,  11.  A.  Traylor,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  presid-cnt  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  and 
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one  of  the  t'?'o  Imerican  raemoers  of  the  organization  coinmittee  for  the 
iDanlc,  says  in  a  lengthy  statement  in  the  current  issue  of  the  -^^^^g*^-^ 
BanZccrs  Association  Journal.    'The  inioortance  of  this  "banh,  to  uf^ifnij' 
'^■^11  consi<^t  at  first  largelj^  in  "brinTinr  ahout  cooioeration  iDet^reen 
the  leading-  fiscc;l  institutions  of  the  iiaioorts.nt  countries  of  the 
world;  it  will  create  a  nroper  atmosphere  in  which  questions  of  common 
interest  may  he  discussed  without  rancor  hy  m^en  who  know  each  other 
personally.     Such  association  and  acquaintance  mu.st  inevitahly  create 
in  each  of  them  a  respect  for,  and  confidence  in  the  other's  Judgjnent 
and  integrity  of  a  hind  entertained  by  those  of  us  who  were  fortuna.tc 
onoufrh  to  he  at  Baden-Baden  for  our  associates  at  that  conference.  " 


Eubber  The  ruhher  situa.tion  from,  the  standpoint  of  "oroduction  does 

Supply         not  present  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  American  manufacturer,  at 

least  at  the  "oresent  time,   state^g  the  assir'ta.nt  chief  of  the  robber 
division,  P.  7.  Borher,  Departm^ent  of  Commerce.     In  fact  the  supply 
exceeding"  the  demand  has  forced  the  Ne^"  York  market  price  of  crude 
rubber  do'-'m  to  the  comioaratively  low  figure  of  per  Toound.  The 

chief  concern  of  American  manufacturers  of  rubber  products  is  not 
the  cultivation  or  "oroduction  of  rubber  but  the  assTirance  of  a  steady 
supply/-  a.t  a  fairly  reliable  price,  Mr.  Barker  say's.     This  is  extrem.ely 
important  to  the  manuf-- cturcr,  who,  in  order  to  minimize  his  losses 
must  depend  on  it  for  planning  the  operation  of  his  plant.  (Press, 
A-or.  9.) 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  IJobraska  Farmer  for  A^oril  5  says:  "The 

culture       membership  of  Foior-H  clubs  in  Nebraska  has  shown  a  tremendous  growth 
during  the  last  few  jrcars.     In  1929  the  enrollment  Jui'nped  47  per 
cent  anc''  fnc  comiplction  of  projects  by  the  club  members  was  5  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.     Thus,  not  only  has  the  total 
membership  grcra,  but  the  interest  of  the  members  has  increased,  as 
sho'ATL  by  the  figures  on  completions.     There  were  som.c  12,500  Four-H 
club  members  in  Nebraska  last  year  and  the  goal  for  1930  is  15,000 
members.    We  predict  that  this  goal  will  be  exceeded.     Of  course 
thei-o  are  reasons  for  the  increasing  interest  in  Jour-H  club  work. 
In  past  years,  few  farm  boys  had  any  particular  activity  on  the  farm 
tha^t  was  their  own. ...  Throughout  the  Middlewcst  Jour-H  club  members 
are  learning  to  be  managers.    When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  take 
the  lines  in  their  own  hands,  they  will  be  capable  of  going  forward 
without  anj  preliminaries.     Turthermore,  their  life  on  farms,  as  boys 
and  girls,  is  much  more  enjoyable  through  the  interest  they  have  in 
some  thing  that  is  their  oto,..." 


«  5  - 
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Section  4 
tolCET  QUOTATIOrs 

rarm 

Products  Aioril  9. — Liveptock  quotations  at  Cliicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  rost)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$15. 25;  cote's,  good  and  choice 
.$8-$10;  heifers  (850  Ids.  do'TO)  good  and  choice  $11-$13.50;  vealers, 
good  a,nd  choice  -$9-^13;  feeder  and  stocher  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10-^11. 50.     Heavy  ^eis^ht  ho^s  (250-350  Ids.)  nediuzc,  good  and  choice 
?^9.90-$10.45;  light  li.rhts  (150-160  Ihs.)  rr,3dium  to  choice  $9.50- 
$10.60;   slaughter  Digs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$10. 
Slaughter  laraos,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  do^n)  $9.50-$10. 35;  feeding 
lamhs  (vpriscc  ■^toch)  medi-ijm  to  choice  $8-$9. 

jFlorida  Spa.ulding  Eose  ootatons  ranged  $6-58  mot  barrel  in  cii?/ 
raarhcts;  few  $6  f.o.h.  Ka.?"-:  t  i  :ng  s .     ?'a.inc  sacked  G-reen  TCountains  t-2.75~ 
$3  "Dcr  100  rounds  in  the  East;  '"isconsin  sackei  Sound  T^nitos  $2.55- 
o2.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $".30-^-2.40  f.o.h.   Stevens  Point. 
Florida  Pointed  tijyc  cahbagc  o3-$3.75  r)cr  l%-ou='hol  hamper  in  e;  stern 
cities.     Tcx-'s  Sound  and  Plat  t'^pcs  $140-*150  ovllz  per  ton  in  Cin- 
cinnati; $95-$100  f.o.h.  Texas  points.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries 
$5-$6.50  -pcT  24-pint  crate  in  a  fc"'  cities;  $4.75-$5.17^  f.o.b.  auc- 
tion sales  in  Kammond.     Ivlo'ff  York  Bald""in  a.mles  $6-$7  per  barrel  in 
Nc","  York  Citj^.     Virginia  Yellor  ITc^-to-ns  $9-$9.50,     ;ic"'  York  Mcintosh 
$4.25-$4.50  Dcr  bushel  basket  and  Baldrins  $1.75-$2.25  in  He-  Yor'' 
City;  Baldwins  o2.05-o2.15  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

ITholcsale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  I'c^'  York  -.^-erc: 
92  score,  3S^^',  91  score,  33^^-;  £0  score,  37{-^. 

Tiiolcsalc  prices  of  I^To.l  fresh  Aticrican  cheese  at  ITc"  York 
-rcre:  Flate,  18^-18-^r#;  Single  Daisies,  20-^2-^^-21^^;  Younp  Americas, 
22^22^^-. 

Avera.^e  price  of  iliddling  soot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  15  -ooints  to  15.54,^  -oer  lb.     On  the  same  daz''  O'ae  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  19.31^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  8  points  to  16.3Sr^,  and  on  the  ITe"'  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  9  points  to  15.97^. 

G-rain  prices:.  ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  rheat  (I370  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.12  7/8  to  $1.14  7/8;  :To,2  red  ^.nter  St.  Louis  $1.20  to 
$1.23;  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.23;  lTo.2  hard  ranter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  St.  Louis  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.07  to  $1.07-|-;  lTo.3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  81^  to  82|^;  Minneapolis  73^  to  75^-^?;  Kansas  City  77|-  to  78ir^; 
No. 3  jrolloi?'  corn  Chicago  82  to  84:t(^',  Minneapolis  76-|-  to  79-|-^;  Kansas' 
City  80  to  81^-^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42^  to  44^f^;  Minneapolis 
40  3/8  to  41  7/8(^;  Kansas  City  45-|  to  46^r*.   (Prepared  by  Su. '  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


Prepared  m  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inrormatlon.  United  States  Dcpartmeni  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  ot 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  reneoted  hi  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  p.rti.ulariy  in  ivs 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  mtont 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.   
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THE  TAHIFF  The  press  to-day  reports:     "The  heart  of  the  tariff  bill- 

BILL  the  agricultural  schedule — was  accepted  oy  the  congressional  con- 

ferees yesterday,  virtually  as  rewritten  upward  hy  the  Senate. 
TThile  the  House  bill  carried  general  increases  in  farm  rates,  the 
Senate  boosted  these  still  higher  in  scores  of  instances.     Only  rarely  did  the 
House  conference  group  hold  out  3/esterday  for  its  lower  duties.    A  few  of  the 
House  duties  agreed  upon  exceeded  those  of  the  Senate.     Only  two  disputes  in  the 
agriculture,  section — the  seventh  of  the  fifteen  rate  schedules — went  over  for 
future  decision.     These  involved  the  Senate  amendments  placing  a  duty  of  7  cents 
a  pound  on  long  staple  cotton  now  on  the  free  list,  and  increasing  the  rate  on 

frozen  eggs  from  6  to  11  cents  a  pound  against  a  House  rate  of  8  cents  A 

discussion  of  the  controverted  Cuban  raw  sugar  levy,  reached  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion, also  was  passed  over  in  deference  to  pledges  that  the  House  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  item.     The  HoUse  has  raised  the  Cuban  sugar  I3 vy  from  1,76 
to  2.40  cents  a  pound.     The  Senate  pared  this  down  to  2  cents.     Taking  up  the 
less  controversial  rates  in  the  sugar  schedule,  the  conferees  compromised  on  a 
duty  of  $2.50  a  ton  for  sugarcane,  now  dutiable  at  $1  a  ton.     The  House  bill 
provided  $3  and  the  Senate  $2. 

"Senate  farm  rates  approved  at  the  first  of  the  two  daily  sessions  carry 
much  higher  protection  for  cattle,  nilk,  cream,  live  and  dressed  birds,  oats, 
cherries,  lemons,  alligator  peai's,  mangoes,  wheat  unfit  for  h-ctman  consWiption, 
Canned  oysters,   soya  bean  oil  and  oil-calce  meal  and  other  similar  products,  vine- 
gar, and  dates.     The  House  duties  ^"ere  accepted  in  the  case  of  frozen  halibut, 
canned  clams,  grain  screenings,  and  pineapples  in  crates.    A  compromise  rate  of 
8  cents  a  pound  but  not  less  than  40  per  cent  was  fixed  for  cheese  and  cheese 
substitutes.     Compromises  also  were  reached  on  Brazil  nuts,  the  duties  being  1^ 
and  4-i-  cents,  respectively,  on  tinstLelled  and  shelled,  compared  with  1  cent  on 
"both  now  in  effect." 


FCSTHIilR  The  Senate  commerce  committee  yesterday  favorably  re- 

COUGRSSSIOU*  ported  the  Warner  bill  to  set  up  a  plan  for  ujiemployment  relief. 
AL  LEGISLA-  .        The  Senate  interstate  commerce  committee  favorably  re- 

TION  ported  the  Couzens  bill  to  reorganize  the  federal  Power  Commis- 

sion. 

Representative  Welch  of  California  told. the  House  immi- 
gration committee  yesterday  that  the  people  of  his  State  were  equally  in  favor 
of  restricting  Mexican  and  Philippine  immigration.     (Press,  Apr. 11.) 


COURT  BAtTS  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  to-day  says:     "^Federal— sanctioned 

i  GRAPS  plans  of  the  California  graue  interests  to  dispose  of  a  large 

'  "EXTRACT"  sliare  of  the  annual  crop  surplus  by  the  sale  of  fermentable  grape 

'concentrates'  for  home-winemaking  use  were  knocked,  in  the  head 
yesterday,  as  far  as  the  California  market  is  concerned,  by  a  decision  of  the 
Appellate  Superior  Court  at  Los  Angeles.    Possession  of  'concentrate'  made  wine 
Was  outlawed  as  in  violation  of  the  Volstead  and  Wright  State  enforcement  acts. 
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Section  2 

Australian  The  New  Nation  Magazine  (Sydney  )  for  March  says:     "When  the  cv:-r 

Wool  rent  wool-selling  season  draws  to  a  close,  most  of  those  connected  wit:. 

Position      the  industry  will  prohahly  agree  with  the  cynic,  who  remarked  that  the 
hest  thing  about  the  past  was  that  it  was  past.     The  season  has  "been  a 
difficult  one  for  all  sections,  hut  primarily,  of  course,  our  sjnnpa- 
thies  go  out  to  the  growers,  who  have  heen  battling  along  with  their 
product,  selling  below  the  cost  of  production,  in  many  instances,  deal" 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  with  relentless  drought ....  One  effect  of  the 
disastrously  low  level  of  values  has  been  to  make  everyone,  and  espec-^- 
ially  our  politicians,  realize  how  much  Australia  owes  its  "orosperity 
to  the  wool  industry.     The  decreased  wool  revenue  has  pulled  Australia 
up  with  a  round  turn,  and  made  everyone  realize  that  the  industry  mus|; 
be  protected  at  all  hazards.     Naturally  this  has  also  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  the  fore  many  and  varied  suggestions  for  stabilizing  thf 

market  Perhaps  the  most  momentous  wool  conference  ever  held  was 

that  which  gathered  in  Melbourne  early  in  February  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  trade.    It  comprised  the  interstate  delegates  of  th» 
National  Council  of  Wool-selling  Brokers  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Wool-growers'  Council,  and  it  discussed  the  vexed  question  as 
to  whether  the  trade  was  to.  go,  cap  in  hand,  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  ask  for  two  or  three  million  pounds,  with  which  to  finance  wool  to 
be  held  off  the  market,  until  a  more  favorable  selling  point  was 
reached,  or  whether  the  trade  could  pull  through  on  its  otti  resources, 
with  an  extended  selling  program  and  some  provision  to  prevent  prices 
slipping  any  further  Small  holders,  going  past  the  recognized  Fed- 
eral bodies,  besought  the  Federal  Government  to  take  action,  but  the 
position  was  clearly  defined  by  a  most  representative  deputation  of 
the  Australian  Wool-growers'  Council  an.d  Federal  bodies  of  growers.... 
The  decisions  of  the  conference  may  be  summarized  as  follows:     (l)  To 
extend  the  wool  sales  to  the  middle  of  August  instead  of  terminating 
at  June  30.     (2)  To  spread  the  offerings  as  nearly  as  possible  equally 
over  the  intervening  period.     (3)  That  brokers  take  such  action  with 
their  clients  as  will  insure  that  wool  will  not  be  S3  Id  under  last 
?7eek' s  level    of  values.     (4)  That  South  Africa  aJid  New  Zealand  be  in- 
,  vited  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  in  regard  to  the  marketing  of  their 
clips,   and  that  London  brokers  be  similarly  approached...." 

British  A  London  dispatch  Aioril  9  says:    "In  the  controversy  that  is 

tool  raging  in  regard  to  the  wool  textile  wages  reductions  the  employers 

Workers       have  declined  to  consider  com.promise  of  the  proposition  unless  the 
unions'  proposal-/ is  in  agreement  with  the  MacMillan  report  findings 
which  were  recently  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Labor.    That  stoppage 
of  work  mil  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  week  for  a  great  part  of 
the  woolen  industry  is  now  considered  inevitable.     It  is  currently  re- 
ported, .however,  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  operatives  are  members 
of  the  ujiions,  and  in  consequence  their  action  as  a  mass  is  very  un- 
certain." 

Cotton  Col.  Harvie  Jordan,  managing  director  of  the  American  Cotton  As- 

Production  sociation  Better  Farming  Campaign,  in  a  letter  to  the  Manufacturers 

Record  for  April  10  refers  to  the  work  of  that  organization  in  bringinf 
about  a  very  much  larger  production  of  cotton  ajid  corn  per  acre  on  some- 
hundreds  of  experimental  farms  throughout  the  South.     In  the  course 
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of  his  letter  Colonel  Jordan  rrites:     "Profit  in  cotton  growing  is  a 
matter  which  each  individual  farmer  must  work  out,  and  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  "be  trained  in  practical  methods  which  improve  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  efforts.    My  great  difficulty  is  in  securing 
funds  to  expand  the  work  and  I  am  forced  to  decline  hundreds  of  farmer 
applications  for  membelrshlp.    Unf ortun£^,tely,  "business  and  industry  ap- 
pear to  think  the  Federal  Farm  Board  can  and  will  solve  every  depart- 
ment of  our  farm  life,  "but  the  farm  relief  "bill  only  provides  funds 
for  marketing  crops  after  they  are  produced.     The  "bill  should  be  anend- 
ed,  as  the  primary  problem  of  the  cotton  farmer  is  economic  production 
through  restricted  acreage,  so  as  to  increase  acre  yields  at  a  lower 
cost  of  production...." 

Jaxm  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  March  22  says:  ¥e 

Policies      need  a  national  policy  for  agriculture,  which  will  include  the  follow^ 
ing  features:     1.  Ho  more  reclamation.     2.  Tpke  large  areas,  of  marginr- 
al  land  out  of  cultivation,  using  it  for  forests,  flood  control,  fish 
and  game  preserves,  and  other  no n- agricultural  purposes.     3.  Protect 
American  farm  crops  against  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff  on 
such  products  as  vegetable  oils,  tapioca,  blackstrap  molasses  and  all 
other  products  which  limit  the  domestic  market  for  home-groTO  farm 
products.     4.  Build  up  and  maintain  a  national . wheat  reserve.     5.  Adopt 
a  national  and  State  policy  of  buying  home-gro?.Ti  farm  products. for  the 
army  and  navy,  snd  for  all  public  institutions.     6.  Inaugurate  inten- 
sive research  programs  to  develop  new  uses  for  farm  products.,.." 


rood 
Prices 


An  editorial  in  The  lall  Street  Journal  for  April  5  saj/'s: 
"Bradstreet ' s  price  index  shows  wholesale  prices  still  declining,  al- 
though more  slowly  than  in  previous  months.    The  price  of  foodstuffs 
is  an  important  matter  to  both  employer  of  labor  and  employee.  The 
different  food  groups,  such  as  breadstuff s,  livestock,  friaits  and  pro- 
visions, show  declines  as  compared  7d.th  the  first. of  March.     These  de- 
clines in  wholesale  prices,  however,  are  of  little  importance  to  emr- 
ployers  unless  they  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer.    Apparently  some  of 
them  are.    Always  remembering  that  the  percentage  cost  of  distribution 
by  retail  is  greater  than  by  wholesale,  and  therefore  a  decline  in  a 
wholesale  price  would  not  mean  a  decline  of  an  equal  percentage  in  re- 
tail prices,   the  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  retail  prices  have  been 
settling  downwards.  ..." 


^eat  "The  Contractility  of  "FTheat  Acreage  in  the  United  States    is  the 

"  Acreage        subject  of  A  Tl/heat  Study  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford 
Reduction    University,  Calif. ,  of  date  February.    A  resLmae  of  the  study  says: 

"■When  producers  of  a  commodity  move  for  higher  prices  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  restrict  production.    "When  producers  undertalie  to  effectuate 
a  horizontal  integration,  they  must  be  prepared  to  impose  upon  the  as- 
sociated units  of  the  "business  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand. 
This  broadljr  states  the  position  of  wheat  growers  in  the  United  States. 
They  seek  higher  prices  for  wheat.     They  obtained    from,  the  Congress^ 
in  the  passage  of  the  Cepper-Yolstead  Act  the  right  to  effectuate  hori~ 
20  ntal  integration  in  the  shape  of  the  growers'  cooperative  association, 
practically  exempt  from  anti-trust  lawsi    They  obtained  in  the  Dassa^e 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  the  administrative  and  monetary  as- 
sistance necessary  to  put  theory  into  practice.     The  Federal  Farm  Board, 
undertaking  to  accomplish  for  wheat  growers  the  objectives  of  the 
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legislative  enactments,  urges  upon  "'heat  growers  the  consolidation  of 
their  individual  operations  into  cooperative  a.ssociations,  and  the 
restriction  of  acreage  planted  to  '^/heat.     In  the  past,  agricultural  co- 
operative associations  have  not'  often  achieved  signal  success  in  re- 
striction of  acreage  or  production,    nevertheless,  it  is  only  throtigh 
cooperative  associations  that  contraction  of  wheat  acreage  seems  to  he 
attainable,  outside  of  liquidation  through  ahandonment  of  farms.  We 
hp.ve  no  precedents  for  a  policy  of  contraction  recommended  "by  a  Farm 
Board,  to  he  executed. hy  cooperative  assD ciations.     In  this  undertak- 
ing, neTT  history  is  being  written.    Large  questions  are  involved,  both 
direct  and  collaterp„l.     In  the  present  study,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
an  aT)praisal  of  the  proposition  of  contraction  of  wheat  acreage  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  traditional  and  accustomed  incentives  of  wheat 
growers.    These  incentives  seem  not  to  be  such  that  the  wheat  acreage 
would  be  contracted  in  the. absence  of  a  movement  toward  farm  coopera- 
tives; and  the  movement  itself  is  likely  to  meet  opposition  based  upon 
the  traditional  Incentives.     Thus,  in  a  direct  sense,  agricultural  co- 
OToeration  is  on  trial." 


Section  3 

Department  Frof.  E.  0.  Essig,  University  of  California,  writes  at  length 

of  Ap-ri-      on  "Plant  Quarantine"  in  Science  for  April  4.    He  says  in  part:  "... 
culture       Plant  Quarantine  truly  seeks  to  protect  the  agricultural  resources  for 
all  the  people.     I  refer  to  agriculture  because  the  farmers  more  than 
an3*  other  class  of  people  have  been  imposed  upon  by  these  foreign  in- 
sect foes.     They  have  been  compelled  to  s'offer  great  financial  losses 
and  to  fight  a  continual  and  expensive  campaign  against  insect  "oests 
and  plant  diseases.    There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  pest 
every  crop  in  every  section  of  the  continent  is  subject  to  their  unre-- 
lenting  atta,cks  which  result  in  absolute  waste  and  therefore  loss  to  . 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  country.    Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the 
farmers  have  been  positive  in  their  demands  for  protection  against  ad-^ 
ditional  hordes  of  insect  pests?    And  even  though  many  of  the  latter 
have  already  invaded  the  fields  and  orchards,  are  we  not  justified  in 
our  requests  to  close  up  the  leaks  and  keep  the  others  out?  Plant 
quarantine  can  do  this  with  proper  legislation,  judicious  law  enforce— 
m.ent,  adequa.te  financial  support  and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  a 
well-informed  public.     It  cajn  never  be  absolute,  but  it  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  this  country  through  capable  and  deter- 
miined  supervision.    Are  we  as  a  "oeople  to  stand  aside  and  watch  the 
continued  procession  of  destructive  pests  file  into  our  coijntry,  sweep 
over  our  fields,  orchards  .^nd  forests,  destroy  our  livestock  and  invade 
our  very  homes  on  the  shallow  assmption  that  we  are  helpless  because  oi 
certain  \tncontrollable  biological  factors?     Or  shall  we  challenge  their 
right  to  such  free  aggressions  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
adequate  plant  quarantine  measures?" 
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Section  4 
IvIABKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  April  10. — Livestock  prices  quoted  April  10:     Slaug-hter  cat- 

tle, calves  and  vealers:     Steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$12.50  to  $15.25;  .Co'vs,  good  and  choice  $8.00  to  $10.00;  Heifers 
(850  Ihs.  dorn)  good  end.  choice  $11.00  to  $13.50;  Vealers,  good  and 
choice  $9,   to  $12.75;  Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.30;  Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9.40  to  $10.45;  Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9.00  to  $10,00  (Soft  or  oily  hogs  end  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  alDove  quotations);  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dorn)  $9.50  to  $10.35;  deeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9, 

.C-rain  prices  quoted  April  10:  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  13^ 
protein  Minneapolis  $1.13-3/8-$1.15-3/8 ;  No.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis 
$1,20-1.22;  Kansas  City  $1.21-1.23;  No.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.11-1/4-1. 12-1/4;  St.  Louis  $1.12;  Kansas  City 
$1.06-1/2;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  73^-75^;  Kansas  City  77-1/2(^5- 
78-1/2^;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82^-84-1/2^;  Minneapolis  76^-79^; 
Kansas  City  79-l/2^~80~l/2(^ ;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  44^45^;  Minne- 
apolis 40-1/ 4^41-3/ 4c^;  Kansas  City  45-l/2(/f-46-l/2r2?. 

Flroida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  ranged  $5.25-7  per  double- 
head  barrel  in  city  me>.rkets;  top  of .$7.50  in  Pittsburgh;  $6  f.o.b. 
Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.65—3-15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.35-2.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2.75-2.85  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.30-2.50 
f.o.b.  Stevens    Point.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
closed  at  $2.25-3  per  100  pounds. in  consuming  centers.     Texas  Yellow 
BeiTnudas  $2.50-3  per  standard  crate,  mixed  No,  1  and  2,_in  a  few 
cities;  $1.65-1.75  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries 
$4.75-6  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  markets;  $3.75-4.10  f,o.b.  auction 
sales  at  Hammond.    Florida.  Mis  si  onarys  40^^-45^  per  pony  refrigerator 
in  Baltimore.     Texas  "Round  and  Flat  type  cabbage  $140-150  bulk  per  ton 
in  Cincinnati;  $95-100  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points. .  Florida  Pointed 
type  $3-3.75  per  1-|— bushel  hamper,  in  the. East,     South.  Carolina  stock 
$3-4  in  a  few  cities.      New  York  Baldwin  apples  $1.75-2.25  per  bushel 
basket  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10-2.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Virginia  Yel- 
low Newtowns  $9-9.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  Oitj. 

Average  price. of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mar- 
kets advanced  7  points  to  15.61j;^  per. lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year 
the  price  stood  at  19. 31^^,    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton SxchaTige  advanced  8  points  to  16.44^-  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  11  points  to  15.08^. 

TlJholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  m^ere: 
92  score,  38-|^;  91  score,. 38^;  90  score,  37|^. 

■Wholesale  prices  of  No-  1  fresh  A^^-e^ican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Flats,  18^-18^^;  Single  Daisies,  20|7^-21(?f;  Young  Americas, 
22f^-22|^.     (Prepared  by  Bu-  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Tress  Service,  Office  of  im'ormation.  United  States  Department  of  Agricultnre,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  refiected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectlng  agriculture,  particuj.ariy  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TARIFF                      After  agreeing  upon  the  Senate  duty  of  7  cents  a  oound  on 
i,  BILL                   long  staple  cotton,  no^'^  on  the  free  list,  the  congressional  con- 
i                           ferees  on  the  tariff  bill  yesterday  reached  an  accord  on  the  en- 
tire rool  schedule  "oroviding  increased  protection  for  the  growers 
and  manufacturers.     While  "both  Senate  and  House  hills  carried  higher  duties  on 
:  raw  and  processed  v'ool  all  dc^n  the  line,  including  clothing,  the  Senate  raised 
|i  the  House  rates  in  many  instances.     In  general  the  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
changes.     However,  a  ne-^^  subsection  was  added  to  the  clothing  wool  paragraph  X)T0- 
viding  for  lower  duties  than  now  in  force  on  raw  wool  not  finer  than  44' s.  These 
are  the  coarser  wools  tha,t  go  into  the  manufacturing  of  cheap  clothing  and  some- 
times into  car"oets  and  rugs  when  the  lower  grades  are  scarce.     Heretofore,  coarse 
wools  between  40' s  and  44' s  have  taken  the  same  rate  as  finei*  clothing  wools.  The 
principal  Senate  increases  accepted  were  on  wool  waste  of  all  kinds  and  wool  rags. 
The  latter  commodity,  chiefly  the  type  imiported  from  abroad,  is  used  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  grade  woolen  articles,  including  clothing.  It 
was  given  a  rate  of  18  cents  a  pound  as  against  8  cents  in  the  House  bill.  (A. P., 
Apr.  12.)   


MUSCLE  SHOALS  Public  hearings  on  measures  to  disT)oso  of  Muscle  Shoals 

were  completed  by  the  House  military  affairs  committee  ^'•esterday 
with  testimony  by  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
great  Government  T)lant  was  no'"  of  little  value  for  fertilizer  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  ■Dress  to-day.     The  committee  has  arranged  to  meet  behind  closed  doors 
Tuesday  to  begin  consideration  of  the  Norris  resolution  for  G-overnment  operation 
of  Muscle  Shoals  and  severeJ  other  measures  on  the  subject. 


LOCUSTS  lU  A  Cairo  dispatch  to-day  states  that  locusts  flying  over 

EGYPT  Cairo  yesterday  brought  home  forcibly  to  the  general  populace  the 

extent  of  the  danger  of  the  present  invasion  of  these  devastating 
insects,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  worst  within  the  memory  of 
those  living.    Practically  the  whole  of  Upper  E.gj'pt  is  declared  to  be  infested,  as 
well  as  two  provinces  of  Lower  Egypt,  while  the  hordes  are  descending  on  the  Sinai 
I  Peninsula  like  torrents,  coming  from  Palestine  and  Trans jordania.     The  report  says: 
I  "The  authorities  consider  the  locusts  likely  to  remain  in  the  country  till  the  end 
of  June,  in  which  case,  if  they  are  not  exterminated,  they  may  spell  disaster  to 
the  whole  crop.... The  Egyptian  Government  is  asking  for  a  credit  of  more  than 
$3,000,000  to  fieht  the  menace  of  lucusts." 


TRINIDAD  A  Port  of  Spain  disp?tch  to-day  reports  that  the  refined 

SUGAR  DLT?y         sugar  import  dut;r  henceforth  will  be  doubled  as  a  consequence  of  a 
decision  of  the  Trinidad  Legislature  yesterday.     The  British  pref- 
erential is  now  four  shillings  and  the  general  tariff  eight  shil~ 
lings  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 
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Section  2 

Cotton  j\n  editorial  in  Southern  Huralist  for  A"Dril  15  sa;rs :  "TThat 

Outlook        cotton  -.'^ill  iDrinf^  this  fall  '^ill  depend  ?lto£-ether  uToon  ho^  much  cotton 
there  is.     i'To''ood7  Icno'^'s  f"e  ans'^'er  to  that.     When  '^e  disciissed  this 
q-U-estion  Ip.st,   the  carryover  of  United  States  cotton  "oromised  to  rixn 
around  5,000,000  hales.     It  ':"ill  he  grea.ter  than  that.     So  "^e  alreadjr 
have  on  hand  a.  third  of  the  total  air.ount  of  cotton  the  -^'orld  '''ill  -i^ant 
frora  us  nc::?:t  vear.     If  the  cro;D  of  the  year  is  cut  to  around  12,000,000 
hales,  the  outlook  for  lorice  is  hris'ht.     If  this  year's  crop  ?oes  up 
to  ahout  the  1929  figure,  the  carryover  "^ill  still  ho  ralcd  higher, 
there  ""'ill  ho  a  suncrao-undance ,  and  the  gro'-^cr  can  expect  little  for 
it.     Even  a  severe  cut  in  acreage  ma;''  not  save  us.     If  the  acreage 
should  he  cut  as  much  as  ton  per  cent,  and  weather  conditions  and  other 
favorahle  factors  should  run  the  yield  per  acre  up  to  that  of  1926,  —e 
"'ould  still  make  too  much,     "^c  can't  control  the  ""cathcr,  hut  "^'c  can  do 
some  thin.?-  rhout  the  acrce.go .     In  the  main,  ho""ovcr,  there  has  hccn  fine 
cooToeration  in  the  hclt-""ide  effort  to  limit  the  crop.     For  the  first 
time  the  handlers  have  sincerely  done  their  part.     They,  a.s  the  farmers, 
are  fed  up  on  cheap  cotton.     To  hac'"  the  v'hole  campaign  up,  information 
has  heen  more  definite  than  ever  hefore.     ^e  have  not  only  ha.d  the  fact' 
ahout  ou.r  own  crop,  hut  have  had  the  facets  ahoixt  the  crops  of  all  other 
cotton-gromng  countries.     We  have  had  the  facts  ahout  consum'otion 
here  at  home  a.nd  cons"umption  ahroad.    And  ^"-e  have  had  the  facts  ahout 
husiness  conditions  in  every  country  where  cotton  goods  axe  consumed. 
Putting  all  the  facts  together,  ^'e  have  had  a  very  clear  loicture  of 
the  exact  nosition  the  grower  is  in.     It  is  the  first  time  in  history 
th^t  he  :ias  laiC'T-  so  definitely  just  '^'hcrc  he  stood...." 

iFarm  Board  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  12  says:  "Alexander 

Coment        Legge  is  goin.?  to  head  the  Farm  Board  for  another  3''ear.     His  first 

year  will  he  up  June  15.     When  he  took  the  joh,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  could  retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  he  suc- 
ceeded oy  one  of  the  other  memhers,  nossihly  James  Stone,  of  Kentuclq^. 
If  the  affairs  of  the  hoard  had  gone  smoothly,  very  DroDahly  Mr. Legge 
'i^ould  have  stuck  to  his  original  intention  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
first  twelve  m.onths.     As  it  is,  ho  seems  reluctant  to  let  eo  of  the 
rudder  so  lone-  as  the  wind  ir-  high.     The  Farm  Board,  hy  June,  may  just 
he  comine  to  the  crisis  of  its  difficulties  with  the  wh>^at  situation. 
Enteriorisos  in  other  fields  are  still  in  a.  formative  stage  and  in  no 
sha.Toe  to  take  care  of  thcm.sclves  'without  lots  of  attention.  ..  .Thi s  mav 
he  a.  ffood  time  to  sa.y  that  in  our  opinion  the  Farm  Board  is  perhaps  the 
ahlcst  hody  of  the  many  commissions  at  Washington,  and  that  its  chair- 
man is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  citizens  on  the  farm  and  else- 
where for"  the  vigor  and  couragre  '"-ith  which  ho  has  attempted  to  put 
into  effect  the  principles  of  the  Farm  Ma.rkcting  Act.     When  the  hoard 
wa,s  aiopointcd,  there  was  the  fear  tha.t  it  might  he  the  usual  ld.nd  of 
timc-ld.lling  commission,  such  as  we  have  heen  UFod  to  under  other  ad- 
miinistra.tions.     It  has  heen  ar^^-thine-  hut  tha.t.    What  farmers  desired 
right  along  was  the  thorough  testing  out  of  the  Farm  Act.  This, 
Mr.  Leggc  has  supplied  and  is  supplying...."- 


i 
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Inland  Water-  Mark  W.  Woods,  Tfoods  Brothers  Corporation,  Lincoln,  Uelsraska, 

J  ways  interviewed  for  the  April  15  issae  of  Forhes,  says:  "I  regard  the  de- 

velopment and  -use  of  the  inland  waterways  as  one  of  the  "broadest  and 
most  potent  factors  in  our  national  development. . .1  look  for  greatly 
increased  industrial  activity  and  its  more  general  distrihution.  Many 
manufacturing  enterprises  will  seek  new  locations  nearer  the  source 
of  raw  materials.     Inland  waterway  navigation  will  bring  this  ahout. 
The  business  of  our  corporation  flourishes  with  increased  earnings  and 
assets  and  steadily  enlarging  operations.    The  tendency  of  our  people 
to  make  investment  nearer  home  has  been  encouraged  by  the  effects  of 
the  recent  stock  market  break.     I  look  for  a  tremendous  development 
and  expansion  in  the  field  of  aviation.     The  profitable  operation  of 
the  cross- count rj?-  lines  up  to  this  time  is  the  evidence  of  great  de- 
velopment ahead.    This  is  the  transportation  age — rail'^'ays,  waterwaj^'s, 
highways  and  airways.    The  volume  of  their  traffic  steadily  grows. 
They  are  all  contributing  agencies,  one  to  the  other." 

Land  Values  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  12  says:  "When 

we  are  tempted  to  feel  sorry  for  ourselves  here  in  Iowa,  we  should 
give  some  thought  to  what  has  happened  to  farmers  in  New  York  State 
during  the  past  hundred  years.    A  friend  of  mine  went  back  to  New 
York  State  recently  to  sell  a  farm  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
aboijt  a  hundred  years.     This  100-acre  farm,  with  its  buildings,  was 
worth  around  $10,000  before  the  Civil  War,    In  1930,  however,  my 
friend  felt  happy  to  sell  it  for  $2,300,     Of  course,  the  improvements 
alone  were  worth  much  more  than  this.     The  point  is  that  to  make  money 
farming  in  New  York  State  you  must  be  a  specialist  and  have  a  farm 
perfectly  adapted  to  your  specialty.     The  ordinary  New  York  farm, 
exclusive  of  buildings,  has  very  little  sale  value.     I  am  wondering 
if  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  not  beginning  to  develop  in 
Indiana,  southern  Illinois  and  parts  of  Missouri.     We  now  know  that 
there  is  much  more  difference  in  farm  land  than  our  pioneer  fore- 
fathers expected.    Much  of  it  is  now  worth  considerably  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  improvements,  whereas  other  land  is  worth  at  least  twice 
what  it  is  soiling  for  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.    We  are  all 
of  us  being  compelled  to  revise  our  ideas  of  what  makes  land  values." 

Vitamins  "New  knowledge  of  the  vitamins  was  disclosed  at  the  Chicago 

meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists.  Destruction, 
of  vitamin  A  by  radiothorium  was  reported  by  Professor  A.  G.  Hogan, 
C,  L.  Shrewsbury  and  Gerald  F.  Breckenridge ,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,     This  vitamin  is  important  for  promoting  growth  and  for 
preventing  eye  disease.     It  is  found  in  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  spinach 
and  liver.    While  the  experiment  was  conducted  with  radiothorium,  the 
the  inference  is  that  any  radioactive  substance  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  this  important  vitamin,"  (Science,  Apr,  4.) 

Vitamins  in  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  March  25  says:  "The 

Milk  discovery  of  the  Wisconsin  experiment  station  that  from  four  to 

eight  times  as  much  vitamin  D  (antir|tchitic)  was  carried  by  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  200  grams  of  irradiated  yeast  daily  as  is  contained 
in  normal  milk  is  hailed  as  a  discovery  of  great  value  to  the  dairy 
industry,.    It  is  pointed  out  that  persons  sxiffering  from  a  lack  of 
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vitamin  D  have  need  for  milk  which  is  exceptionall?/  potent  in  it,  and 
that  the  discovery  may  have  considerahle  value  from  a  commercial  as 
well  as  a  health  standpoint..." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  Secretary  Hyde  describes  '"A  'New  Farmer  on  a  Hew  Farm"  to 

culture       Chester  T.  Crowell ,  who  retells  the  story  in  a  comprehensive  arti- 
cle in  The  Saturday  Eveninfi-  Post  for  April  12.     He  says  in  part: 
"Agriculture  in  this  country  has  undergone  such  momentous  changes 
since  the  TTorld  War  that  the  period  just  before  the  war  seems  now 
almost  as  remote  as  the  period  before  the  Civil  War.     Some  of  the 
thin^^s  that  have  happened  ^'ithin  the  past  five  years  represent  Drogresf 
toward  better  conditions;  other  developments  represent  merely  the  sup- 
planting of  one  problem  by  another.     Out  of  this  turmoil  will  come  un- 
mistalcably  improved  conditions  in  due  time.     At  present  the  informed  o'c 
server  must  bo  impressed  with  the  rapidity  of  the  evolution,  for  wg 
confront  to-da;''  a  new  fprmcr  on  a  new  farm,  doing  new  things.  The 
farmer  has  been  looking  at  him.self  arid  his  farm  and  his  business  methoc 
7'ith  little  disposition  to  boast.     He  has  become  critical  of  everything 
including  himself;  that  is  a  state  of  mind  quite  likely  to  lead  on  to 
profitable  action,  however  many  blunders  are  m^de.     Fundamentally,  the 
farmer's  problem,  is  the  need  for  more  profit — whether  it  comes  through 
chea,pcr  production,  more  economical  distribution,  or  a  higher  price  for 
his  products.    He  and  his  farm  are  not  the  self-contained  unit  that 
they  once  7;crc,    There  are  a  great  many  tasks  '"hich  machinery  could 
perform  for  him  very  cheaply  if  he  had  money  to  buy  the  machinery.  He 
could  save  himself  much  sweaty  labor,  also  time — days  and  days  and 
weeks  of  time — by  the  outlay  of  money.    But  that  saved  time  must  trans- 
late itself  back  into  money  in  order  for  the  transaction  to  become  prof- 
itable.   He  is  trying  to  adjust  his  business  and  his  methods  to  bring 
about  such  a  sitrntion. . . . In  the  attempt  to  solve  his  problems  he  is 
doing  a  great  many  revolutionary  things  which  already  have  changed  his 
life  and  his  farm,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  the  nert  four  or  five 
years,  will  make  still  more  radical  and  impressive  change  s ....  The  farriir- 
er  needs  more  machinery,  more  mechanical  power  and  more  capital  with 
which  to  work,  so  that  ho  can  conduct  his  business  more  efficiently. 
He  is  fired  with  a  great  determination  to  h^ve  these  things  and  to  be 
a  more  effective  person.    He  is  seething  with  discontent,  but  it  is  not 
an  idle  discontent.    He  grumbles,  but  he  doesn't  simply  mutter  as  a 
disgruntled  person  -^'ithout  a  plan.    He  has  a  plan  based  upon  realiza- 
[  tion  of  the  changed  world  in  7;hich  he  lives.    He  hp.s  ceased  to  be  a 

j  self-contained  unit  within  his  barbed-wire  fence  and  become  a  citizen 

1  of  the  world.     As  such,  he  has  new  duties,  new  problems,  new  prospects 

I  and  new  ho-pB  s . " 


n 
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F?rm 

Products  April  11. — Livestbck  pri ces :     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealsrs;  steers  (1100-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15*25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10;  heifers  (850  lbs.  do'«Ti)  good  and 
choice  $11  to  $13<50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $12.50;  feeder 
and  stocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  raedi-um ,  good  and  choice  $9.85  to  $10*40;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.60  to  $l0.60;  slaughter 
pia-s  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) .  Slaughtei* 
sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  nnd  choice  (84  lbs.  do'TO)  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

Grain  prices:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  Drotein) 
Minneapolis  $1.13|-  to  $1.15-|;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.19  to 
$1.20^;  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.23;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  lorotein 
basis)  St.  Louis  $1.12g-;  Kansas  City  $1.07  to  $1.07-|-;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Minnea,r)olis  72  to  74^;  Kansas  City  77  to  78^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
8l|-  to  83i^;  Minneapolis  75  to  77^;  Kansas  City  79  to  80^;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chica^=^o  44-|  to  AA^^;  Minneapolis  40|  to  41  7/8^;  Kansas  City 
45i^. 

Maine  sacked  Creen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65-$3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.50-$2.60  f.o.b,  Presquc  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sa.ckod  Round  Whites  $2.75-$2.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and 
$2.30-$2.60  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Plorida  Spaulding  Rose  $6.25-$7.25  per 
barrel  in  city  markets;  $6  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Delaware  and  Maryland 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  at  $1.65  to  $2.35  per  bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  cities.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.75  to  S2  in  terminal  markets. 
Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  sold  at  $3-$4  per  l-|--bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  cities;  South  Carolina  stock  $2.75-$4.     Texas  flat  and  round 
t^rpcs  ranged  $115  to  ^•>150  bulk  per  ton  in  the  Mid.dlc  West.     New  York 
Baldwin  aoplcs  sold  at  $6-$7  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Virginia 
Yellow  Nc'^'towns  mostly  $9.    Michigan  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  08-$8.5O 
in  Chicago, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  7  points  to  15.54^.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1929  the 
price  stood  at  19. 32^^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  Ne-""  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  7  points  to  16.37^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  8  points  to  16^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38^^^;  91  score,  38^^;  90  score,  38^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Elats,  18  to  18|-^;  Single  Daisies,  20^^  to  21^;  YoTxng  Americas,  22  to 
22-^^.  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affoctinfj  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent; 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance, 
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IHB  The  press  of  April  13  reports:  "Increased  rates  on 

BILL  wrapper  totacco ,  unsteramed  and  stemmed,  were  agreed  to  April  12 

by  the  conferees  on  the  tariff  hill.     They  also  adopted  a  provi- 
sion imiposing  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  manuf act-ores 
in  which  long  staple  cotton  is  nsed.     This  was  called  for  hy  the  action  of  the 
conference  in  approving  the  Senate .  sunendment  levying  a  duty  of  7  cents  a  poijnd  on 
imports  of  long  staple  cotton.     The  compensatory  rate  would  apply  only  to  the 
long  staple  content  of  an  article...." 

The  press  to-day  reports:  "Hepuhlican  leaders  in  Congress  are  planning  to 
dispose  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills  and  other  items  on  the  legislative  pro- 
gram by  the  middle  of  next  month,  if  possible,  to  be  prepared  to  rush  the  tariff 
bill  through  and  adjourn  by  the  first  of  June.     Conferences  held  over  the  weelc-end 
convinced  some  leaders  that  the  tariff  bill  will  be  ready  for  final  action  by  the 
middle  of  May. ..." 


;  amiM  trade  a  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  American  tariff  bill 

EELATIOITS  is  atta.cked  by  German  trade  Journals  this  week.     The  Bergwerks 

Zeitung,  organ  of  the  heavy  Industrie's,  declares  that  Germany  will 
be  the  chief  sufferer.     It  is  not,  however,  believed  that  the  new. 
Jtaerican  tariff  will  cause  any  radical  change  in  the  German-American  trade  balance. 
The  new  protective  regulations  in  Germany  will  partly  e3?;clude  the  foodstuffs  pre- 
viously imported  from  Anerica.    Under  no  conditions  could  Germany's  balance  of 
f  trade  with  America  turn  in  favor  of  Germany." 


LOSIDOIT  WOOL  A  London  dispatch  April  13  states  that  the  London  wool  auc- 

SALES  tion  sales  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday,     Offerings  amounted 

to  7,459  bales.    Bidding  was  active  and  the  closing  tone  was  firm, 
with  prices  mostly  in  seller's  favor.     There  was  p  brisk  demand  for 
Punta  renas  and  South  Aaierican  grades.    During  the  series  the"  home  trade  bought 
58,000  bales,  the  Continent  63,000  and  America  3,000.    About  61,000  bales  were 
held  over. 


I  f£M  liA-CHIHERT  With  production  reaching  unprecedented  heights  and  exports 

achieving  a  record  figure,  the  farm  implements  industry  of  the 
United  States  had  its  most  successful  year  in  1929,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  announces.    According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the  total  output  for 
1929  approximates  $650,000,000,  a  record  for  all  time,  surpassing  by  some  $125,000r 
000  the  value  of  $525,000,000  record  in  1928.     In  this  notable  development >  ex- 
ports played  a  leading  part,  achieving  the  highest  total  on  record  during  the  past 
year  with  a  value  of  $140,802,000,  an  increase  of  $24,151,000  over  the  1928  total 
of  $116,651,000.  (Press,  Apr.  13.) 
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Section  2 

Business  PpuI  Mazur,  author  of  "America  Looks  ATsroad,"    writes  under  the 

Evolution    title  "Uew  Stimuli  for  Old'"  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Ai^ril.     He  says  in 
part:  "In  1929  an  era  of  American  husinsfis  came  to  a  close,  not  merely 
as  a  result  of  an  unhead-of  cataclysm  ?'hich  might  or  might  not  have 
taken  place,  hut  as  the  natural  consequence  of  an  exhaustion  of  nossi- 
"bilities.     It  would  seem  tha.t  most  of  the  signs  pointed  to  a  definite 
recession  of  business  in  1930.     In  almost  every  one  cf  the  j^ation's  key 
activities,  a  point  of  sta.hilizetion  had  heen  reached.    Almost  every 
husiness  discovered  that  its  lesp  into  apparently  infinite  sales  iDOSsi- 
"bilitie  s  was  handicapped  hy  a  ball  and  chain  of  '^hose  existence  few 
people  had  been  actively  aware.    The  old  decade  has  closed.     A  ne^'' 
decade  begins,  a,nd  it  is  tim.e  to  wonder  T^ether  the  old  cliannels  of 
development  still  ha.ve  vitality  for  new  records  of  achicvem.ent  such  as 
the  progressive  needs  of  economic  life  demand  from  every  epoch.  Sconom- 
ic  stimuli  of  some  kind  arc  essentl-al  to  advancing  material  welfare. 
At  whatever  expectation  of  a  larger  horizon  for  American  trade  we  ar- 
rive, we  m.ust  first  have  di'^tinsuished  the  basis  for  such  an  economic 
impetus  and  discerned  the  catalytic  a^^ents  of  tomorrow.  ..  .To  Europe  and 
America  belongs  the  trade  development  of  the  world.     For  these  two 
continents  is  the  opportunity  available;  within  them  are  the  experience 
the  Icnowledc-e,  and  the  instruments  of  proper  exploitation.     During  ten 
years  America,  has  stood  preeminent.     In  som:e  ways  America  is  the  better 
equipped  for  the  future.     In  others,  unless  she  a.dopts  a  realistic 
attitude  towa.rd.  her  international  financial  relation  and  her  trade  poli- 
cies,..She  is  likely  to  find  herself  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  The 
American  advantan'cs  are  real.     Success  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  com- 
petitive advantage  which  comes  from  a  marvcloiTsly  perfected  industrial 
mechanism,  plentiful  capital  for  the  creation  of  credits  and  loans, 
present  an  apparently  impregnable  base  for  the  future  development  of 
world  trade.     The  European  disad.vantagos  are  equally  real.     A  leek  of 
capital,  a  wa.r  hiatus  during  ^"'■hich  the  foreign  marl<jcts  wore  lost, 
industrial  m-othods  still  unequal  to  those  of  America,  and  internal  dis- 
turbances have  combined  to  impose  serious  handicaps  on  Europe  in  her  bi', 
for  foreign  trade.     Fovorthelcss ,  the  future  gives  no  assurance  that 
the  positions  of  the  two  rivals  may  not  be  altered  or  even  reversed. 
American  credit  will  be  a.va,ila.ble ,  but  as  American  gold  is  likely  to 
show  no  great  increase,  the  credit  instrument  that  existed  in  the  past 
is  not  likely  to  be  stronger  in  the  future;  and  as  vigor  comes  back  to 
the  tired  and  wasted  body  of  Europe,  American  financial  superiority  is 
bound,  to  surrender  its  disproportionate  strength.    Eventually,  too, 
gold  must  lose  its  present  importance  as  the  basis  of  currency  and 
credit.     The  supply  will  be  inadequate  for  the  growing  demands  of  trade 
and  barter,  and  the  mechanism  of  tanking  and  credit,  with  all  its  pro- 
gressiveness ,  does  not  promise  increa^sed  flexibility  and  speed  suffi- 
cient to  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  gold  for  trade  requirements. 
Some  day  a  new  device  will  appear;  although  until  then  the  huge  re- 
serves of  gold,  possessed  by  the  United  States  will  afford  a  potential 
advantage  of  real  value  to  Am.orica. .. Since  it  is  true  that  international 
trad.c  is  of  such  importance ,  _  it  is  essential  for  Am.cricans  to^undcr- 
stand  clearly  the  i^actors  that  underlie  it,  and  to  formula.te  a  foreign 
economic  policy  accordingly ....  It  is  obvious  also  that'the  figment  of 
American  isolation  must  be  destroyed. .. .For  although  in  world  trade  lies 
America' s  strongest  foundation  for  future  prosperity,  only  complete 
understanding  and  Intel!  i  x?;ent  direction  of  international  econorai  c    vo  - 
lationships  will  assure  to  Ariieri  ca,  coatlrl^^cd  indaotv'  ■      s-"r,.ccc  yp- . " 
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Edison  and 
Rubter 


G.  H.  Dacy  '/^rites  of  "Edison's  Rutber"  in  Scientific  imerican 
for  May.     Mr.  Dacy  tells  wha.t  Mr.  Edison  is  doing  in  his  attempt  to 
develop  an  American  wartime,  emergency  rublser  industry  in  the  South. 
He  says  in  part:  "...What  Mr.  Edison  has  sought  from  the  start  of  his 
extensive  experiments  is  plants  that  would  "orove  suitable  for  rubher 
latex  production  as  emergency  materials.    He  has  denied  that  he  is 
seeking  new  sources  of  commercial  rubber  which  would  rival  the  trees 
of  the  tropics  that  no''^  produce  the  world' s  supply  of  cornm.ercial  rubber 
ThomB.s  Edison  is,  however,  a  genius  at  incubating  apparent  impossibili- 
ties into  actuality.     In  Edison's  ten-acre  experimental  garden  directly 
opiDOsite  his  winter  home  at  Fort  Myers,  Elorida,  4,000  different  varie- 
ties of  tropical  and  semi tropical  plants  are  being  grown  under  the  care 
ful  culture  of  experts  whom  he  employes  to  sift  all  secrets  from  Ameri- 
can rubber  raising.    After  several  years  of  garden  tests  Mr.  Edison 
has  already  demonstrated  that  at  least  1,200  of  these  plants  which  are 
able  to  thrive  in  Florida  will  yield  good  rubber  latex.     Like  the  Gov- 
ernment botanists  and  agronomists  at  Washington  who  try  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  new  plants  imported  from  all  corners  of  the  world  in  the 
national  quest  for  more  foods  for  man  and  animals,  Mr.  Edison  is  ad- 
verse to  Dublishing  his  rubber  research  data  until  he  finds  what  ho  is 
after — or  "Droves  conclusively  tha.t  such  plants  can  not  be  grown  in  the 
United  States.     He  reports  tha.t  it  -pill  involve  four  more  years  of  in- 
tensive technical  investigation  to  ascertain  all  the  answers  to  the 
riddle  which  now  occupies  his  full  attention.    After  two  years  of  thor- 
ough tests,  he  has  eliminated  all  foreign  and  imported  plants  from  the 
research  roster,  including  the  notorious  Madagascarensis. . . " 


Heath  Hen  A  Boston  dispatch  April  12  reports  that  the  solitary  sur- 

Survivor      vivor  of  the  heath  hen  is  still  alive.     The  division  of  fisheries  and 
game  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  rcr^ortod  April  11,  after 
taking  its  annual  census  of  the  species.     The  report  says:  "The  lone 
bird,  proba„bly  the  loneliest  in  the  T^orld,  is  on  the  island  of 
Martha,' 3  Vineyard,  near  the  farm  of  James  G-rcen  in  West  Tisbury.  The 
sole  survivor  is  a  m.ale,  and  --^hen  it  passes  its  na,tura,l  span    or  falls 
prey  to  an  cncmey  the  species  will  be  found  only  in  a  few  museums. 
Like  the  extinct  passenger  pigeon  thousands  of  heath  hens  occupied  this 
section  of  the  country.     They  were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers  before 
protection  was  provided.     In  1928  there  were  but  three  specimens  on 
Martha's  Vineyard." 


Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Ariril  12  says:  "Demand 

for  wool  in  the  market  still  is  slugeish  and  prices  are  rather  easier, 
although  the  foreign  markets  are  fairly  active  and  very  steady.  York- 
shire faces  a  strike  Monday  in  the  mills  due  to  wage  reductions,  al- 
though this  is  not  expected  to  be  serious.     In  the  West  there  is 
sporadic  buying  mth  little  change  in  prices  in  the  territory  sections. 
Prices  for  Ohio  and  similar  wool  seem  to  be  crystallizing  around  18 
cents  for  fine  and  20  cents  for  medium  clips  to  the  growers.     The  piece 
goods  markets  develop  very  slowly  ^^^'ith  no  general  buying  movement  ap- 
parent in  any  direction." 
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fool  Nature  (London)  for  March  15  says:  "The  British  Research  As- 

Research      SQciS-tiGn  for  the  Woolen  and  Worsted  Industries  has  continued  to  devote 
its  attention  to  fundamental  prohlems  of  research  into  the  properties 
of  individual  hars  and  fibers,  as  ^rell  as  to  technical  and  more  practi- 
cal i3ro"blem.s  of  the  trade  itself.     The  determination  of  Young-'-s  modulus 
for  the  wool  fiher  appears  to  indicate  that  plastic  floT"^  occurs  in  the 
fiber  after  the  initial  rapid  chane-e  of  length  due  to  change  of  load. 
If  the  measurements  are  m.ade  quickly,  the  extension  of  fiber  appears 
to  be  uroportional  to  the  load  over  small  ranges  of  change  of  load,  and 
it  exhibits  negligible  hysteresis.    The  examination  of  the  cultivation 
of  skin  and  hair  by  tissue  culture  methods,  and  of  the  effect  of  diet 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  fleeces,  is  being  continued.     The  result 
of  the  examination  of  samples  of  wool  for  mean  fineness  has  indicated 
the  extraordinary  variability  which  occurs  over  very  small  areas.  This 
condition  constitutes,  of  course,  an  important  Droblem  for  the  wool 
sorter,  and,  as  such,  is  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  justify 
the  most  exhaustive  experimental  examination.    An  important  practical 
application  from  the  chemical  work  of  the  association  may  arise  as  the 
result  of  an  investigation  which  appears  to  indicate  that  low  quality 
and  waste  woolen  materials  may  be  dissolved  and  sp"un  in  the  m-anner 
which  has  now  become  familiar  in  the  r)roduction  of  artificial  silk 
yarns.     Yarn  has  already  been  produced  from  a  mintvore  of  wool  and 
cellulose,  and  solvents  have  been  found  which  may  make  uossible  the 
production  of  a  similar  all-wool  yarn..." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  April  13  says :  "iJThile 

culture       Thorns  A.  Edison  makes  public  the  fact  that  he  ha^  constructed  a  model 
mill  in  which  to  grind  up  goldenrod  for  the  extraction  of  rubber,  th<g 
Department  of  Agriculture  flashes  the  words     "'lupkorbia  intisy'  before 
the  rubber  industry  with  the  suggestion  that  this  plant  may  hold  the 
key  to  a  domestic  source  of  raw  rubber.     In  1891  the  plant  Euphorbia 
intisy  was  discovered  in  Madagascar  and  its  commercial  exploitation  was 
begun.     Theretofore  the  annual  rubber  exportation  of  Madagascar  had 
amounted  to  less  than  50,000  pounds,  but  7dth  the  exploitation  of  in- 
tisy it  j-umped  almost  immediately  to  nearly  1,000,000  pounds.  The 
manner  of  obtaining  intisy  rubber  is  simplicity  itself;  latex  flows 
from  any  cut,  coagulating  in  the  air  without  further  treatment,  so  all 
that  the  grower  has  to  do  is  make  cuts  in  the  stem  from  7."hich,  a  few 
days  later,  rubber  of  a  high  quality  is  pulled  off.    Less  than  two 
years  ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  imported  a  few  intisy  plants 
and  set  them  out  in  California  and  Florida.     The  department  now  reports 
that  the. plants  have  withstood  the  American  climate  well,  and  it  pro- 
poses to  import  more  plants  to  the  end  of  establishing  American  intisy 
f arms ... .Because  the  country  would  be  helpless  if  its  supplies  of 
rubber  wore  cut  off,  Edison  undertook  the  goldenrod  experiments,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  its  scientists  to  far-off 
Madagascar,  "'hence  they  returned  trith  the  intisy  plant.    Whether  in 
goldenrod,  in  intisy,  or  in  another  plant  or  synthetic  process  yet  to 
be  discovered,  America  is  determined  to  establish  its  independence  with 
rosnect  to  rubber." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  OUOTATIOl^^S 

Farm 

Products  April  12. — Livestock  prices:     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 

mediTxm,  good  and  choice  $9.85  to  $10.35;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medi-um  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.60;  slaughter  Digs  (90-130  lbs.)  medi-um, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  T)igs  ex- 
cluded frorn  above  quotations.) 

G-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.12^  to  $1.14|-;  Mo. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.19  to 
$1.21;  Kansas  City  il.20  to  $1.22;  1^0.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Kansas  City  $1.05;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80  to  8li^; 
Minneapolis  71  to  IZi;  Kansas.  City  76  to  77-1-^;  Mo. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  80  to  82f^;  Minneapolis  73  to  75(#;  Kansas  City  78  to  79^; 
Mo. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43p-<2f  to  44-|-^;  Minneapolis  39^^  to  41^;  Kansas 
City  45^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.80-$3.35  per 
100  potmds  in  eastern  citie s ; _ $2. 50-$2. 60  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  sold  at  $2.75-$2.90  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market  and  at  $2.40-$2.50  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $4-$4.25  in  the  Middle  West.     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $6.50 
to  $7.25  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities.     Florida  pointed  type  cabbage 
closed  at  $3-$3.25  per  li--bushGl  hamper  in  eastern  cities;  South  Car- 
olina stock  $2.50-$3.10,     Texas  flat  and  round  typos  $100  to  $150 
bulk  per  ton. in  the  Middle  West.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  com- 
mercial pack,  ranged  $1.75  to  $3  per  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1.40 
to  §1.50  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  sold  at 
$4.25-^65  "ocr  24-pint  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $3.55  to  $4  auction 
sales  at  Kain.njnd. 

Av^ra^^c  r^ricc  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  1  point  to  15.53^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last  year 
the  price  was  19.39^.    May  fu.turc  contracts  cn  the  Mew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  were  unchanged  at  16.37^  and  on  the  Mew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change a.dvrnccd  2  points  to  16., 02^5. 

Vr'.olc;c;alG  prices  of  'Zx-c-ia  cream.ery  butter  at  Mew  York  were: 
92  score.   or-':V; ;  91  score,  3^}y,  90  cCo:o,  36^, 

Wiio]-C3alo  prices  of  ITo .  1  i'ije';  i  or.n  cheese  at  Mew  York 

were:  Elatr,  18  to  18|-f5;  Single  ;:a.lsios,  20^jz^  to  2\(f;;  Young  Americas , 
22  to  22i5-^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particjdr.rJy  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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COTTOH  IIT-  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  the 

TOSTIG-ATIONS      Harrison  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ag'riculture  to  investi- 
gate cotton  ginning  in  an  effort  to  develop  improved  equipment, 
and  the  Shepnaxd  bill  authorising  the  Secretary  to  investigate 

the  Cause  of  the  decline  of  cotton  prices  from  1926  to  1929,  inclusive. 

Representative  Vinson  of  G-eorgia,  appearing  before  the  House  agriculture 

committee  yesterday,  "urged  passage  of  his  bill  to  revise  the  present  cotton 

futures  act.  (Press,  Apr.  15.) 

THE  TARIFF  American  manufacturers  of  silk  and  rayon  products,  includ- 

BILL  ing  clothing  of  all  descriptions,  were  given  increa.sed  protection 

yesterday  by  the  tariff  bill  conferees,  who  concluded  adjustment 
of  differences  between  the  Senate  and  House  over  three  more 
schedules  of  the  Hawloy-Smoot  mca.surc,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report 
says:  "Besides  the  silk  and  rayon  schedules,  the  congressional  tariff  adjusters 
completed  work  on  Senate  amcndmonts  to  the  papers  and  bocks  rate  section,  leaving 
only  the  sundries  schedule  and  the  free  list  for  discussion  before  the  contro- 
versial administrative  cla„uscs  arc  reaxhed.     Senate  and  House  leaders  expect  to 

;i  wind  up  the  conference  work  this  week  on  the  less  disputed  provisions.    A  report, 
however,  can  not  be  made  until  the  House  has  voted  on  sugar,  cement,  lumber, 
shingles,  casein,  and  possibly  silver,  and  the  Senate  has  been  asked  for  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  export  debenture  provision  and  the  repeal  of  the  presidential 

I  rate-changing  authority...." 


SUGAR  TARIFF  Representative  Vinson  of  Louisiana  yesterday  charged  that 

the  "Cuban  sugar  monopoly"  wa,s  attempting  to  destroy  all  competi- 
tion on  this  continent,  and  urged  higher  sugar  duties,  according 

to  the  Toress  to-day. 


LEGGE  OH  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Senate  committee  on 

SUTURES  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  sent  the 

following  letter  to  Senator  Charles  L.  UcNaTir ,  chairman  of  the 
comraittec:  "April  12,  1930.  Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary,  United  States 
Senate.  Dear  Senator:  I  beg  to  aclcnowlcdgo  rcceit)t  of  your  letter  of  April  10, 
asking  that  the  Federal  Fa.rm  Board  express  its  views  in  connection  •-■"ith  Senate 
Bill  4129  entitled  'To  Prevent  the  Sal  o  of  Cotton  and  Grain  in  Features  Markets.' 

t  inasmuch  as  the  handling,  processing,  and  financing  of  several  of  our  major  crops 
ate  so  completely  based  on  the  present  futures  market  system  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  yea.rs,  we  arc  fearful  that  so  drastic  a  change  would  complete- 
ly upset  the  marketing  ma.chinory,  although  we  rca.lize  the  need  for  improvement, 
te  think  a,  change,  in  order  to  avoid  disruption,  will  ha.vc  to  come  gradually.  We 
"believe  that  decided  im.provcmcnt  in  the  present  system  could  be  accomplished  if 
the  exchanges  were  placed  under  proper  supervision  and  control  of  the  U.S.Depa.rt- 
nicnt  of  Agriculture,  7'ith  power  to  intervene  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
^inds  any  operations  in  the  farm  commodity  futures  markets  a.re  antagonistic  to  the 

'  best  interests  of  "producers  or  cons"umcrs,  or  both. . . .  Al'c.xancler.  I^^gp-'e^ , . " 


^ 
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Section  2 

Business  Recovery  in  'business  has  made  furtlier  progress  the  past  month 

Conditions  and  there  is  general  confidence  that  the  improvement  T'ill  broaden  out 
as  the  year  e-oes  on,  the  Arrierican  Barkers  Association  Journal  says  in 
its  current  review.     "The  steel  industry,  which  led  off  this  year  ""ith 
a  nota.blc  gain,  ha.s  loA^ered  its  rate  of  operations  somewhat  out  ex- 
TDOcts  to  ho  ahle  to  hold  schedules  around  the  ore  sent  75  to  80  Toer  cent 
of  cariacity,"  the  review  sa.ys.     "Autom.ohile  plants  have  huilt  utd  nro- 
duction  much  more  slowly  than  last  year  so  as  not  to  crowd  dealers, 
and  the  situation  is  hcing  kept  sound.    Building  operations  have  ex-, 
pandod  som.cwhat ,  particularly  in  puDlic  hu.ildinp'  and  engineering  works, 
while  the  construction  of  residences  has  as  yet  shown  little  improve-, 
mont.     Aside  f I'orn  these  key  industries,  n\mcrous  other  lines  have 
sho'vn  somic  increase  in  activity,   some  of  it,  of  course,  merely  season- 
al, 7.fhilc  certain  other  industries  Iia.vc  at  last  stopped  their  decline. 
It  might  he  said  that  most  industries  arc  now  headed,  in  the  right  di- 
rection.   There  are  two  elcm.ents  that  are  of  outstanding  importance. 
They  do  not  a,p"oly  to  any  particular  lines  but  to  all.     One  is  that  the 
decline  in  commodity  prices  appears  to  have  been  a.rrcstod,  and  seme 
rather  smart  rallies  ha.vc  occurred  in  wheat,  cotton,  rubber,  silk,  lead 
and  petroleum  products.     Genuinely  cheap  money  is  the  other,  and  the 
low  rates  of  the  past  month  have  not  been  witnessed  since  1924  and  may 
be  expected  automatically  to  inject  funds  into  circulation. .. .There 
are  some  less  favorable  elements  in  the  business  outlook.    More  than 
20  per  cent  of  union  labor  is  unemployed.     Foreign  trade  is  running 
20  ner  cent  below  last  j^ear.     Stock  market  activity  is  expanding  at 
a  considerably  faster  pace  than  would,  seem  warranted  by  the  recovery 
in  business.     Corporation  mrofits  for  the  first  qu.arter  are  estimated  ■ 
at  15  to  25  per  cent  below  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  number 
of  dividend  omissions  is  increasing-." 

"Dutch  Malaysia  is  one  of  the  most  important  regions  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  tropical  commodities.     A  wide  range  in 
altitude  makes  possible  a  groa.t  variety  of  crops,  and  marked  diversi- 
fication of  agriculture  rather  than  monocultijre  has  resulted.  Ex- 
ploitation of  the  soil  is  carried  on  \)j  small  native  proprietors  and 
by  foreign  corporations  owning  extensive  plantations.     At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  former  specialized  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
for  local  consumption  and  the  grca.t  estates  were  given  over  to  ra.is- 
ing  r)roduce  for  export.    A  remarkable  cha.nge  h^.s  occurred  in  this  re- 
spect since  1898.     TJhoreas  but  one  ninth  of  the  produce  then  exported 
was  groTO  on  sm.all  fa,rms,  the  total  to-day  has  risen  to  one  half,  and 
that  despite  the  fact  that  exports  of  to-day  have  a  value  six  tim.es  as 
great  as  those  of  three  deca.des  ago.     This  agricultural  revolution  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  notably  rubber, 
sisal,  palm  oil,  tea  and  cinchona,  and  the  throwing  open  of  coffee  cul- 
tivation to  individuals,  and  has  boon  accompanied  by  the  organization 
of  producers  into  miarketing  groups  and  the  direct  saJe  of  crops  to 
a.ll  parts  of  the  world  ra.ther  than  through  the  ^Tetherlands .     Sugear  is 
the  chief  industry  at  present,  d.ue  to  the  death-blow  delivered  beet 
sugar  production  in  Europe  by  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1903.  Ex- 
ports have  risen  from  725,000  m.etric  tons  in  1898  to  2,379,000  in  1927; 
exports  of  coffee  from  30,100  metric  tons  to  120,000  in  the  same  time; 
exports  of  tea.  from  4,800  to  65,000  metric  tons;  of  cinchona,  from 
4,462  metric  tons  to  8,652;  of  copra  from  33,754  metric  tons  to 
289,416;  while  rubber  production  has  risen  from  200  metric  tons  in 
1908  to  225,000  twrmty  years  later.     Immense  sums  of  foroign  cauital, 
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chiefly  British,  Jtaierican,  Trench,  Belgian  Swiss,  Jaioanese  and  Germsn 
have  "been  invested  in  plantations  in  Sumatra  and  Jgva,  hut  Dutch 
plantations  predominate  throughout  the  archipelago.     The  East  India  . 
colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  to-day  the  model  tropical  colonies  of 
the  glohe."  (intor-Ocesn,  Nov. -Dec.) 

Freezing  H.  C.  Diehl,  U.S.  Department  of  i^riculture ,  Wonatchee,  Wash., 

Presorva-    is  the  author  of  "Freezing  of  Fruits  and  Vegetahlos  Requires  More  Ra- 
tion search"  in  Food  Industries  for  April.     Ho  says  in  part:  "...It  is  only 
recently  tha.t  progress  in  mechanical  refrigeration,  together  ?dth 
changes  in  food-distribution  practices,  has  brought  preservation  by 
freezing  into  striking  prominence.     IIo'f  almost  any  discussion  of  food- 
stuffs e-ravitatcs  to'^ard  a  consideration  of  the  future  possibilities 
of  freezing,  arad  the  m.ost  optimistic  lorcdictions  n.ro  readily  accepted, 
A  conservative  esaminjAtion  of  the  facts  already  assembled  by  research 
and  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  "orobably  '^'ill  reveal  tliat  many 
technical  problems  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,   that  the  solu- 
tions offered  for  many  of  these  problems  are  matters  of  opinion  rather 
than  of  eptablished  fact,  and  that  preservation  by  freezing  is  indeed 
a  useful  and  promising,  but  not  unlimdted,  means  for  the  wider  and  more 
satisfa^ctory  distribution  of  certain  foods.     In  the  consideration  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  especially,  research  seems  to  bo  particularly 
essential  at  present,  for  no  young  food  industry  can  hope  to  develop 
without  msiny  costly  mistakes  if  it  ignores  the  technical  foundations 
UTDon  which  it  rests.     Such  research  calls  for  the  abandonment  of  all 
Toreconceived  notions  or  iDOTDular  assiomptions ;  it  calls  for  the  time, 
money,  and  roan-power  for  a  careful  search  of  the  literature  of  iDast 
exoerimentation;  and  for  further  experiments  based  upon  sound  and 
fully  developed  theory,  if  the  lootential  value  which  the  frozen-pack 
industry  possesses  is  to  be  realized  as  quickly  as  nos'^ible ..  .Frozen 
pack  of  fruits  and  ve=^etablcs  should  have  some  better  justification 
for  a  Toormancnt  place  in  the  modern  food-distribution  scheme  than  that 
mechanical  refrigeration  is  generally  available  to-day  in  the  ware- 
house, the  store,  and  the  home.     Only  for  horticultural  products  for 
which  one  can  present  such  cconomiic  reasons  as  better  quality,  wider 
distribution  seasonally  or  geographically,  and  lower  cost  of  preserva- 
tion and  distribution,  is  frozen  pa.ck  a  justifiabl;/  economic  method  of 
preservation.    Until  a  rcasonablj;-  certain  program  is  developed  by  re— 
sca.rch  and  by  business  organiz actions  in  the  essential  phases  of  frozen 
pack,  a.  policy  of  common  sense  and  of  gradual,  conscrva.tivc  expansion, 
where  o:rpa.nsion  is  Justifiable,  probably  will  serve  the  whole  food 
industry  better,  lead  to  fewer  mistakes  ajid  less  wasted  effort,  ajid 
ultimately  pla.ce  the  frozen-pack  industry  on  sound  technical  and 
financial  basis." 

fedical  Ex-  The  Kedical  Officer  (London)  for  March  15  says:  "The  fortjr- 

amination    fourth  report  of  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  is  an  in- 
I'ood       teresting  and  very  full  record  of  an  exce-otionally  heavy  year  of  a 
handlers     health  department  which  is  almost  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  it 
can  be.    English  readers  will  find  the  section  devoted  to  the  control 
of  foodstuffs,  food-shops  and  food-handlers  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  report  by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Crastor,  the  Health  Officer;  for 
this  is  a  bra^nch  of  public  health  work  in  which  England  remains  behind 
any  civilized  country,  and  Newark  has  reached  a  point  ahead  of  all. 
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In  Newark,  noTDody  is  allowed  to  handle  food  -unless  he  is  medically  ex- 
amined a,nd  Dassed  fit.     Ke  must  he  reexamined  every  six  months  and  cart; 
a  card  stating  that  the  health  department  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
handle  food  with  safety.     The  penalties  for  employing  in  the  food 
trades  anybody  who  ho-s  not  got  his  card  in  order  are  very  heavy.  Ex- 
cept for  the  orders  requiring  persons  with  active  tuberculosis  to  keep 
out  of  the  milk  trade  and  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  power  to  deal  with 
typhoid  and  dysentery  carriers,  wc,  in  England,  have  no  axithority  for 
saf ogmrding  foods  from  contamination  hy  diseased  handlers ..  .Doctor 
Cra.stcr  is  temperate  in  his  evaluation  of  this  work,  "but  ho  claimxs, 
with  justice,  that  the  puhlic  should  he  protected  from  possible  risks 
and  that  the  nroof  of  the  risk  should  follow  and  not  precede  adminis- 
tration action. . . " 

Population  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  12  says:  "The  most 

(JroTth         up-to-date  copulation  e:q3erts  think  the  United  States  is  going  to  stop 
growing  in  thirty  or  forty  years.     The  eld  idea  was  that  our  popula- 
tion would  keep  increasing  -until  we  had  250,000,000  or  200,000,000 
people.     Now  Dr.  0.  E.  Balder,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cult-ure,   thinks  that  in  thirty  years  we  shall  have  around  150,000,000, 
and  that  we  shall  not  go  so  very  far  beyond  this  point.     It  seems  o-ur 
birth-rate  is  now  going  do'm  so  rapidly  that  we  have  very  few  more 
children  -under  five  years  of  age  to-day  than  we  had  five  or  six  years 
ago.... The  United  States  has  been  like  a  high-spirited  boy,  doing 
things  in  a  rather  wild,  free  way  because  of  its  superabundant  health 
and  spirits.     Soon  now  wc  arc  to  bo  grown  up,  and  it  is  tim-c  for  us 
to  consider  doing  things  which  are  worthy  of  our  m.ore  sober  middle- 
life..." 

Russian  Economic  Review  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  March  1  says:  "Con- 

Cotton  Sub-    siderable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  cultivation  of  kendyr,  the 
Mtute       new  fiber  plant  fo-und  in  a  number  of  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In 

view  of  the  great  strides  made  by  the  Soviet  textile  industry,  the 
development  of  kendyr,  as  a  martial  substitute  for  cotton  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth  and  for  Jute  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine, 
is  being  given  considerable  attention.     Kendyr  is  a  hardy,  perennial 
plant  which  grows  wild  on  the  large  areas  in  the  basins  of  a  n-umber 
of  rivers  (the  Sir-Darya,  Amu-Darya,  Chu,  Hi  and  others)  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  North  Caucasus  (near  the  Kuban  River) ,  in  Daghestan,  and 
alone-  the  lower  courses  of  the  Volga  and  Dnieper  Rivers.     The  yield 
of  the-  stalks  averages  about  6.5  tons  ajid  of  the  fiber  from  400  to 
500  kilograms  per  hectare.-'  Although  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  for  40  to  50  years  with  a.  view  to  obtaining  kendyr  fibers  suitable 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  three  yca.rs, 
after  the  appointment  of  a  specia^l  Kendyr  Bureau  connected    -with  the 
chief  cotton  committee  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  tha.t  apprecia- 
ble -orogrcss  has  been  made... The  possibility  of  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  kendyr  has  been  more  or  less  demonstra.ted.    Wha.t  remadns  is  to 
perfect  the  technique  of  the  various  processes  involved  in  working  up 
the  raw  ma^tcrials  and  producing  the  cloth  and  in  improving  the  methods 
of  cultivation.     It  is  considered  unprofitable  to  depend  on  the  exist- 
ing wild  growths.    Many  experiments  are  being  conducted  along  these 
lines  ajid  large-scale  cultivation  of  kendyr  has  been  started  on  a 
n-umbor  of  Sta.te  farms,  located  chiefly  in  Contrail  Asia.    By  next  joex 
it  is  expected  to  put  on  the  market  the  first  cloths  made  of  pure 
kendyr, " 
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Section  3 

QUOTATIO^TS 

Farm 

Products  April  14. — Livestock.Torices :     Slaue;hter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealei-s;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  soocl  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $9.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  dom)  good  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $12;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.60  to  $10.25;  light 
lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  meditmi  to  choice  $9.50  to  $10.45;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10, (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $9.25  to  $10;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^_r)rotcin) 
Minneapolis  $1.09x  to  $l.lll;  lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.16  to  $1.17; 
No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.08^-  to  $1.09;  Kansas  City  $1.01  to 
$1.01-|-;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  79  to  81^<p;  Minneapolis  70  to  72^; 
Kansas  City  75  to  76-|^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicpgo  79  to  81-1^;  Minneap- 
olis 72  to  74^;  Kansas  City  77  to  78^-;  Ho. 3  white  octs  Chicago  42f  to 
43i(^;  Minneapolis  38t  to  39f^;  Kansas  City  43|-^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reon  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.90-$3.40  per  IOC 
pounds  in  ca.stcrn  cities;  $2.55-$2.50  f  .o.b.  Prcsquc  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Wliitcs  $2.80-$3  ca.rlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  $2.40~$2.50 
f .0.0,  Stevens  Point.     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  sold  at  $6.75  to  $7.50 
per  barrel  in  city  markets;  $5  f  .o.b.  Ha.stings.     IFlorida.  pointed  type 
cabbage  sold  a.t  $2.25-$3.75  per  1-3-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets; 
South  Carolina  stock  $1.75-$3.75.     Texas  flrt  and  round  types  $115  to 
$140  bulk  per  ton  in  midwestern  cities;  $75-$85  f.o .b.  Lower  Yalley 
points.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  brought  $2-$2.75  per  crate,  com- 
morciaJ  pa.ck,  in  consuming  centers  and  $1.40-$1.65  f.o.b.  Louisiana 
Klondike  strawberries  sold  a.t  $4-$4.75  per  24-pint  cra.to  in  midwestern 
cities,  18  to  23^  per  pint  in  the  East  and  $3.70-$3.97  per  crate  auc- 
tion sales  at  Hamm.ond. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mia.rkcts 
declined  22  points  to  15,31c?  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  19,27^.    Ma,y  future  contracts  cn  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Ex-: 
change  declined  22  points  to  15.15^,  and  on  the  He-':'  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  25  points  to  15.77^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  a,t  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  38|-<^;  91  score,  38^^;  90  score,  38^. 

IVholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  a.t  Hew  York  were: 
Elats,  18  to  isi^;  Single  Daisies,  20^(^  to  21^;  Yoting  Anericas,  22^  to 
22-|5^.   (Prepared  iDy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\'ice,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTectiag  a^iricuiture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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KELLOGG  LEAVES  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  re;norts  thet  official  annoimce- 

(JRAII^  CORPORA-  ment  was  made  there  yesterday  of  the  acceptance  of  'A'.  G.  Kellogs;' s 
TIOII  resis-na.tion  as  general  manager  of  the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Cor- 

poration and  vice  president  of  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation, 
"both  sponsored  hy  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


BI  COl^GRESS  Straw  hats,  the  higher  oriced  fur  hats,  novelty  jewelry, 

lace  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  matches,  and  cork  loroducts  were 
assigned  higher  duties  yesterday  hy  the  congressional  conferees  on 
the  tariff  hill  in  graripling  ^""ith  the  fifth  and  last  rate  section  of  the  Hawlcy- 
Sffioot  measure.     Reduced  taxiffs  '.^cre  agreed  upon  for  the  chca."ocr  fur  hats.  The 
highly  controvarsial  hide,  leather  and  shoe  duties  will  face  the  conferees  to-day 
nth  prospects  that  the  issue  will  he  decidod^  one  way  or  the  other  •"•ithout  cither 
group  going  hack  to  the  Senate  or  House  for  instructions.     The  House  hill  provides 
various  rates  on  the  throe  commodities,  while  the  Sena,te  rctitrned  them  all  to  the 
free  list  where  they  have  hecn  for  years. 

The  Senate  yesterday  par;sed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  House  hill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  cotton  ginning  and  to  establish 
experimental  ginning  lolants  and  laboratories. 

The  Senate  agriculture  committee  received  testimony  of  officials  of  five 
States,  who  urged  adoption  of  the  Walsh  resolution  to  give  States  power  to  estab- 
lish livestock  and  poultrj?-  qiiarantines  in  cases  not  covered  by  Federal  regulation. 

The  House  military  affairs  committee  decided  to  formulate  legislation  to 
provide  authority  for  the  leasing  of  Muscle  Shoals  to  a  r)rivate  corporation  after 
discarding  the  ITorris  resolution  to  authorize  Government  operation  of  the  project. 

Representative  Yinson  of  Georgia,  appearing  before  the  House  agriculture 
committee,  demanded  that  legisla.tion  be  approved  thet  would  either  place  cotton 
exchanges  ujidcr  Government  regulation  or  abolish  them. 

Philip  Weld,  vice  president  of  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange,  appearing 
tcforc  the  House  agriculture  committee  yesterday,  opposed  the  Vinson  bill  to  bring 
cotton  exchanges  under  Govcrimiont  supervision.   (Press,  Apr.  15.) 


LOCUSTS  liT  A  Cairo  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Sgj'pt's  locust  menace  has 

^^'^'^  been  considerably  lessened  as  a.  result  of  a  stern  battle  waged  dur- 

ing the  past  week  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  through  which  the  invading 
army  was  malting  its  way  toward  the  interior.     The  heaviest  fighting 
occurred  around  El  Arish.     It  has  been  estimated  the  number  of  young  locusts  killed 
there  at  their  maturity  would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  all  vegetation  in 
^cre  than  one-quarter  of  the  L'ile  Valley.    Directing  the  operations  are  Spinks 
Pasha,  Inspector  General  of  the  Egjnotian  Army;  Jarvis  Bey,  Governor  of  Sinai,  and 
Mr.  Ballard  of  the  Plant  Protection  Departmiont.     The  force  under  them,  consisting 
of  soldiers,  frontiersmen  and  camel  corps  men,  has  worked  day  and  night  to  repel 

invasion  in  terrific  sandstorms  and  oppressive  heat.  Trenches  a  mile  long 
^Gro  d^jg  across  the  line  of  advance.  The  locusts  fell  into  these  and  were  de- 
stroyed as  fast  as  Pos-ible  " 
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Chase  on 

Outdoor 

Anserica 


Section  2 

Stuart  Chase  writes  nnder  t'le  title  "The  Mad  Hatter's  Dirty 
Teacup"  in  Earners  for  April.     Descri'bine'    the  "uf lif icstion"  of  the 
jtaerican  Scene,  he  says  in  part:  "Lately  I  have  been  tr^ring-  to  look 
at  the  imtive  land  which  fundamentally  I  love.     Its  harmonies  thrill 
me  more  than  those  of  other  lands;  it  cacorjhonies  hurt  me  more. 
Great  as  are  the  triumphs  of  sl-:;''scraper  architecture  in  New  York,  when 
I  Journc'.'  poout  the  city  I  am  awaro  hc'.v  isolated  thoy  are  8.nd  '"hat 
vast  and  -^-loomc--  stretches  of  Jerry-b-ailt  u-?lincss  lie  between  them. . . 
Other  cities  I  have  looked  at — Boston,  Springfield,  Lo-ell,  Fall  Hiver, 
ITe'^  Haven,  Baltimore,  Wa.shingrton,  Charleston,  St.  Louis,  T^uEna.,  Chicago, 
Albanv — and  of  them,  all  onlv  '^ashin-fton  >?ives  consistently  n'ore 
pleasa.nt  than  unt)leasant  vistas,  and  there  in  the  northwest  section 
only.    All  have  their  oases  of  the  quaint  or  of  the  uplifting-,  but 
oases  the"  remain  in  a,  desert  of  the  irluni  and  uxir)repossessinff.  To^ns 
I  ha.ve  looked  at,  and  the  o":!en  couLntry.     For  every  Topsfield  or  Old 
Lyme,  there  a"e  a  thousand  Crotonr. ,  Suf ferns,  ITaticks,  Ga.rys — scrawling 
and  hideous.     Por  son;o  strange  reason  much  of  the  outlying  region 
around  Philadeluhia  is  neat  and  comely,  vhile  Ti'estchcstcr  County  near 
We-'v  York,  rith  t'."'ice  the  nat^oral  scttin^r,  recks  "'ith  monstrosities. 
With  Yjatch  and  notebook  I  tried  to  analyze  a  hundred  miles  of  rural 
scenery  from  a  car  wir.do'^'  on  the  ITew  York  to  Boston  run.    My  standards 
'verc  hasty  if  you  please,  but  hastj?-  iras  tho  Merchants  Limiited.  I 
sou'ht  to  subdivide  the  route  into  'pleasing,'   '-passable,'  and 
'  dourossins".  '     The  last  took  at  least  fifty  miles  of  the  hujidrod.  The 
outstc'indinfr  defacements  '^crc  rickety  cottaircs,  littered  yards  and  en- 
clo-^vtres,  toba.cco  barns,  abandoned  motor  cars,  signboards  and  adver- 
tisements on  stru.ctures,  filling-  stations  and  roadside  eru"otions  gen- 
erally, cut-over  ^vood  lands,  factory  sidings,  coal  and  -Pood  yards, 
dumps.     'Pleasing'  and  'pa.ssaole'  divided  the  other  fifty  m.iles  in 
roui^h  equ.ality.     This,  rem.eroher,  is  rural  Hew  Sne'land — no  notes  '^ere 
taken  as  we  loassed  the  larp-er  tens — the  region  whose  embattled  cham- 
bers of  commerce  advertise  as  the  vacation  land  of  the  Ifetion.  Heaven 
knows  v;ha,t  such  a  record  would  show  in  Ohio  or  Georgia.     Yet  nature 
unraole-r'ted  was  a.lm.ost  always  pleasing,  7rhile  white  sr)ircE,  old  farm- 
houses and  barns,  a  village  green,  a  gentleman's  estate,  and  even 
here  and'  there  a  modern  villa,  wore  just  and  seemly..." 

Electricity  Tlie  fact  that  the  world  as  a.  'Ahole  is  still  far  behind  Apaerican 

Utiliza-      standards  in  the  utilization  of  electricity  is  keeping  the  electrical 
cqulDmont  industry  of  this  country  increasingly  busy  ■"'ith  export  sales 
durin^?'  a  ucriod  when  many  lines  are  finding  axports  slackening  off. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  customs  records  reveal  tha.t 
American  electrical  equiDmcnt  exports  were  valued  at  $25,999,000,  a 
gain  of  nnarlj"  12  per  cent  over  the  $21,000,000  of  like  mrltoria.ls  cx- 
nortod  in  the  saino  period  Last  year.    Distribution  of  the  m^at  erials 
shi-opcd  is  oven  all  over  the  globe.    Advanta,ges  of  electric  light?, 
telephones  and  electrically  driven  machines  and  household  devices  have 
been  self-dem.onstrating  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  continents,  and  the 
demand  set  up  seems  to  be  unlimited.   (A.?.,  Apr,  10.) 
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Investment  Representative  Louis  T.  McFadden,  chairman  of  the  House  corn- 

Trusts         mittee  on  "banlcins-  and  curi'ency,  ■"/"ritinf  on  investment  trusts  in  The 

Saturday  Svenine-  Post  for  Apfil  13,  saj^-s :  "One  of  the  outstanding  fi- 
nancial developments  since  "we  hecame  the  chief  creditor  nation  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War  has  "been  the  amazine-  growth  of  the  investment 
trust  in  this  country.     Investment  trusts  are  increasina:  so  swiftly 
that  almost  every  day  sees  a  ne^^  one  created.     Two  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  more  than  150  different  investment  tirasts  had  already 
sTorijng  up  in  the  United  States,  ^'"ith  comhined  resources  exceeding 
.$800,000,000.     The  chairman  of  the  investment  companies  committee  of 
the  Investment  Bankers'  Association,  at  its  convention  in  Qiiehcc  last 
Octohor,  reported  that  'it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  total  of  the 
fimds  availphlc  to  investment  companies  now  amounts  to,  hut  it  is 
prohahly  sa.fc  to  hazard  a  gu.css  that  it  is  hctwecn  $2,000,000,000  and  . 
$3,000,000,000.'     To  this  he-    added:   'Wlicn  one  stops  to  consider  that 
prohrhlv  75  per  cent  of  this  vast  amount  of  money  ha,s  hcen  raised  with- 
in the  "toast  two  and  a  half  years,  it  is  fa.irly  convincing  proof  that 
investment  companies  p.re  a  tremendously  important  factor  in  our  present 
financial  situation.     Sijch  figures  as  are  available  show  that  in  the 
first  eic-^ht  months  of  1929,  over  $1,600,000,000  '"orth  of  investment- 
com?opiny  securities  have  been  oublicly  offered,  and  the  fact  that  this 
amo-ants  to  jnore  than  20  per  cent  of  all  new  securities  offered  is 
amiole  evidence  of  the  imiDortance  of  the  '^■ovement " 


Persiramions  persimimons  bid  fair  to  become  an  important  item  in  California's 

list  of  world-distributed  fresh  fruits.     In  1927  from  California  15 
carloa.ds  were  shiDped  East.     Las't  year  90  carloads  went  to  eastern 
markets,  in  addition  to  50  carloads  sold  in  local  California  ma.rkets. 
In  1928  a,  few  introductory  packages  went  overseas.     This  year  a  steady 
weekly  shi;oment  of  200  boxes  has  been  maintained  to  England,  Hawaii 
has  taken  2i-  carloads,  and  small  shipments  have  reached  Australia, 
Shrn.5^ha.i,  Manila,  Singar)ore  and  various  South  American  countries. 
(We-'tern  Advertising-  &  Western  Business,  Mar.  6.) 

Psychology  Ua.ture  (London)  for  March  29  says:  "During  the  last  fifty  years 

and  Indus-  there  has  developed  a  much  closer  association  between  scientific 
try  research  and  productive  industry  than  was  formerly  the  case;  a.s  is 

well  laiown,  many  firms  now  have  excellently  equipped  labora.tories , 
staffed  by  highly  qualified  scientific  men  a„nd  technicians,  devoting 
the  whole  of  their  time  to  devising  improvements  in  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  in  the  commodity  Toroduced.     These  a.ctivitics,  however,  are 
concerned  erimia.rily  with  the  technical  and  mechanical  aspects;  hither- 
to much  less  a.ttention  has  been  naid  to  the'  human  fa.ctor  in  industry 
and  conmcrce.     It  is  very  encoura.ging,  therefore,  to  learn  from  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology, 
just  issued,  that  large  employers  of  labor  are  now  recognizing  to  aji 
ever-increasing  extent  the  value  of  the  study  of  humr„n  'bchr.vior'  and 
'endeavor',  in  relation  to  manufacturing  processes  and  business  organ- 
ization— that  is,  the  application  of  psychology  in  the  factory,  work- 
shop, a.nd  office . . .  .  " 
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fool  I'^^e  Conirrei-cial, Bulletin  (Boston)  for  March  29  says:  "The 

Market         market  is  very  -unsettled.  ...  Current  sales  are  fe^-^  and  small.  Foreien 
markets  are  steadier,  althoug-h  Bradford  is  markinff  time,  eventually 
anticiiDatin:^  a  strike  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  wa^es  reductions 
to  "be  effective  April  12.     In  the  West  the  wool  movement  is  small,  at 
the  moment,  vith  shearing  gradually  hecoraing  more  general." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Kerne  Economics  for  April  says: 

culture        "The  naper  by  Huth  O'Brien  on  nages  281  to  287  of  this  issue  is  the 
ou-tgrowth  of  a  memorandi:En  she  prepared  for  use  at  the  conference  on 
textile  research  described  in  the  preceding  editorial.     It  seems  of 
exceritional  significance  for  several  reasons.     It  is  probably  the  fir^ 
published  attempt  to  present  a  fairly  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
more  im-oortant  phases  of  possible  research  in  textiles  and  clothing  as 
these  a.ffect  the  consumier.     It  suggests  imrjortant  problcm,s  to  which 
the  attention  of  many  students  of  the  subject  has  probably  never  be- 
fore been  s"oecif ically  directed.     It  will  be  a  godsend  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  plannin.'?  of  textile  research  ir  the  present  pioneering 
period.     In  its  grasp  of  underlying  principles,  in  the  micthods  of  work 
and  the  quality  of  workers  called  for,  it  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
scientific  value.     While  indicating  wide  lines  of  investigations  which 
would  require  much  timio  and  money  for  completion,  it  shows  how  these 
may  be  gr?  dually  dcvelotjcd  -^-ith  due  regard  to  practical  considerations 
and  with  a  steady  outmit  of  results  valuable  in  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  contributory  to  the  larger  purpose.    And  it  will  serve 
as  a.  s^Tarantee  of  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Sconomics  to 
handle  a  long-time  program  of  research  in  textiles  in  a  way  which  will 
justify  the  necessary  increase  in  appropric-.tions  for  this  purpose. 
What  has  already  been  ■  a.ccomiplished  '"ith  the  sma.ll  s-jms  available  is 
noteworthy.     The  largest  annual  appropriation  for  the  Division  of 
Textiles  and  Clothing  has  been  hardly  over  $26,000.     During  the  five 
years  in  7'hi.Gh  it  has  been  at  ~'ork,  it  ha,s ,  under  Miss  O'Brien's  di- 
rection, put  out  15  bulletins,  circulars,  and  leaflets,  and  three 
bibliographies,  not  to  mention  numerous  contributions  to  technical 
journals,  more  popular  magaz:ines,  and  na-^'spapers .     It  has  established 
its  leadership  in  textile  research  in  the  home  economics  field  and  has 
won  the  confidence  of  both  commercial  concerns  and  other  G-overnmcnt 
agencies.     The  '^^ork  already  done    has  been  planned  to  yield  tim.ely, 
iramedia.te  results  '"'hile  it  promiotcs  development  of  far  more  com.prc- 
hensive  studies.     The  friends  of  homic  econom.ics  and  those  interested 
especiaJly  in  textiles  can  urge  more  generous  support  for  the  division 
with  full  assurance  that  the  money  will  yield  returns  generous  in 
quantity  and  of  a  quality  that  will  strengthen  both  the  bijreau  and 
the  general  standing  of  home  economics." 
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Section  4 
JiiARKST  QUOTATIONS 

AT3ril  15. — Livestock  prices:     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medium,  rood  end.  choice  $9.60  to  $10.15;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medi-u-ni  to  choice  $9.50  to  $10.30;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medi-um, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.   (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  shove  quotations).     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 
Steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $14.75;  co?'s,  good 
and  choice  $7.75  to  $9.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  doT/^n)  good  and  choice 
$10.50  to  $13;  vealers,  .rood  and  choice  $9  to  $11.75;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  cattle,  steers,  good  pnd  choice  $10  to  $11.50.     Slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:  Leirbs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  do'A'n)  $9.25  to  $10;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

Grain  prices:     No .  1  dark  northern  sriring  wheat  (13^  t)rotein) 
Minneapolis  $1.07f  to  $1.09f ;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.17,  Kansas 
City  ^1.14  to  $1.17;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basris)  Chicago 
$1.05t  to  $1.07r;  St.  Louis  $1.05^;  Kansas  City  $1.01  to  $1.02;  No. 3 
mixed,  corn  ChicagQ  80|^;  Minneapolis  70^^  to  72i-<i;  Kansas  City  77^  to 
78h^;  No.  3  yellow^cornf  Boi^  to  82d;  Minneapolis  73^  to  75^^;  Kansas 
City  78^  to  79^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  42t^  to  43^;  Minneapolis 
37  5/8(7?  to  39  1/8^;  KaJisas  City  4Zi(P  to  44rif. 

J'lorida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $7-$7.50  ^or  double- 
head  bar?^el  in  city  rastrkets;  $6  f.o.b.  Eastings.    Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $2.90-$3.25  per  100  uo^mds  in  the  East;  $2. 55-$2. 60  f.o.b. 
Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  White's  i2.80-$2.90  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  mostly  $2.40-$2.50  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     Texas  Yellow 
Bermtida  onions  brought  §1.90-$2.50  per  standard  crate,  mixed  No.l  and 
2,  in  consuming  centers:  $1.25-$1.50  f.o.b.  Texas  points.  Louisiana 
Klondike  stra,wberries  $4-$5  per  24-r)int  crate  in  city  markets; 
$3.67-|--$4.25  auction  sales  f.o.b.  Ham.m.ond.     Alabama  Klondikes  $4-$5.50 
in  a  few  markets,  per  24—quart  cra.tes.     Florida  Pointed  tj^e  cabbage 
$2.50-$3  per  If-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     South  Carolina 
Pointed  type  $1.50-$3  in  city  markets.     Texas  Round  type  $135-$140  bulk 
per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  $65-$80  f.o.b.  Texas  noints.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $l,75-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  m.ostly  $2.15 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Bald'-^ins  $6.50-$7  per  barrel;  Virginia 
Yellow  Newto:'7ns  $8.50-$9  in  New  York  City. 

Cotton  prices:    Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  declined  32  points  to  14:.99(^  per  lb.     On  the  cor- 
responding day  in  1929  the  price  stood  at  19.20c^.     May  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  34  points  to  15.81^ 
and  on  the  Nc"  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  d.eclincd  28  points  to  15.49^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  39^;  91  score,  38^d:;  90  score,  38^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  18^(p;  Single  Daisies,  20|r^  to  21^;  Young  Americas, 
22^  to  22o-^.'  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Oflico  of  Inforrf)«aon,  United  States  Departmeni  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  reflectod  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^ricult^ire,  partscularsy  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  inir»ortance. 
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THE  TARIPy  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Ignoring  a  quartet 

of  decisive  Senate  votes  against  any  duties,  the  Senate  Reouhlican 
conferees  on  the  tariff  Dill  yesterday  receded  and  accepted  the 
House  rates  on  hides,  leathers  and  shoes,  which  for  years  have  "been  allowed  free 
entry  into  the  United  States.     Thus,  the  House  rates  of  10  per  cent  on  hides, 
from  12^  to  30  ner  cent  on  leathers  and  20  per  cent  on  hoots  and  shoes — long  in 
I  bitter  controversy  in  hoth  houses — were  restored  to  the  Hawlej7--Smoot  hill.  With 
one  exception,  the  House  increased  tariffs  on  leather  gloves  of  all  descriptions 
also  were  agreed  to...." 

IjEGGE  OU                          Chairman  Legge  of  the  ^'ederal  Farm  Board  yesterday  renewed 
ACREAC-S  CUT       his  appeal  for  a  reduced  wheat  and  cotton  acreage  as  a  measure  of 
hetterirg  the  finances  of  the  fs^rmer.     "ITheat  growers  are  "being 
urged  to  reduce  their  acreage  10  "oer  cent,"  he  said  in  a  radio 
address.     "The  purpose  is  to  get  production  more  nearly  in  line  with  domestic 
market  requirements  so  that  the  42-cent  tariff  can  he  made  more  effective."  (A.P. , 
Apr.  17.)   

CUBAIT  SUGAR  A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Under  the  approval  of 

AOEUCY  DIS-  stocldiolders  ret^resenting  23,529  shares  out  of  the  total  of  25,000 
SOLVED  shares,  the  Cuhan  Single  Sales  Sugar  Agenc;/,  which  controlsCiiban 

sugar,  was  dissolved  yesterday  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  called 

at  the  suggestion  of  President  Machado..." 


lEBBASKA  A  Lincoln,  L'ehr. ,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  six  small 

BAIiJKS  CLOSS       hanks  in  Saunders  County,  with  denosits  aggregating  $1,400,000, 

have  heen  closed  within  the  last  two  days.     The  report  says:  "They 
were  Dart  of  a.  chain  in  which  F.  J.  Kirch-man  had  the  controlling 
interest.     The  hreak  came  when  the  Saunders  Coujity  National  Bank,  with  deposits 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  Nehraska  State  Savings  Sanlc,  hoth  in  Wahoo, 
shut  their  doors."   

RUSSIAIT  ROAD  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Dr.  H.  Sltinge  Breed,  directed 

BUILDIImG  of  highway  engineering  in  New  York  University's  College  of  Engi- 

neering, sailed  yesterday  morning  for  Moscow,  where  he  will  talce 
charge  of  the  contract  of  the  Seahrook  Engineering  Corporation. 
The  report  says:  "The  corporation  is  serving  as  technical  advisers  for  road  huild- 
ing  in  the  Moscow  district  and  present  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  700 
railes  of  roads  and  streets  within  the  200  days  of  the  working  season,  which  hegins 
soon.    Ten  Anaerican  engineers  and  twenty  technicians  are  in  Moscow  awaiting 
Doctor  Breed' s  arrival." 
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Ayres  on  Continued  imxirovement  in  Dusiness  condition?,   com'bined  ^"'ith  a 

Business      decrease  in  unemTDloj/ment  due  to  the  activities  xvhich  are  opened  up  "by 
Conditions  sorin^-,  are  seen  in  the  A^ril  15  Business  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Com"Dany,  edited  "by  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president. 
CorPTP.entin.?  on  the  trend  of  stock  a.nd  "bond  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,   the  "bulletin  ^ays  that  there  evident!;/  has  "been  a  change  in 
pu"blic  opinion  retarding  the  relative  values  of  these  t'"o  classes  of 
securities.     Discussing  general  conditions,   the  "bulletin  says:  "With 
the  coming  of  spring,  "business  sentinient  is  more  OTotimistic.     In  part 
this  is  Justified  "by  the  mere  fact  that  snring  is  here,  for  agricul- 
tural '^ork  is  getting  under  way,  building  operations  are  increasing, 
more  reople  are  thinking  ahoiit  "buying  automohiles ,  and  high'^ay  repair 
and  construction  can  now  go  forward. ..." 

Chemistry  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Ar)ril  13  says:  "... 

and  the  Several  thousand  chemists  m^ceting  at  Atlanta  have  "boon  giving-  sr)Gcial 
South  consideration  to  the  forces  within  their  field  '"hich  are  transforming 

the  South.     Illustrations  of  the  magic  which  science  lias  worked  in 
that  region  are  many.     One  familiar  exam.nle  is  the  change  that  chemis- 
try has  "brought  ahout  in  the  uses  of  sugar  cane.     Once  sugar  was  its 
•orinciual  if  not  sole  "oroduct:  no""  its  crushed  fiber  yields  artificial 
wood  and  wallboard  of  such  value  that  sugar  has  become  a  by-product  ifi 
soma  Darts  of  the  South.     Another  is  the  use  of  cotton  seed,  which 
somie  decades  ago  was  dwxped  as  'mste  into  the  streams  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  it  sometimes  greatly  imueded  navigation.     No^'  it  has  been 
TDut  '^ith  the  aid  of  the  chemist  to  scores  of  uses,  competing  with 
olive  trees  in  producing  oil.... At  the  Atlanta  raeetina"  a  chemist  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ,   stated  that  cotton  linters,   the  short  fibers  '"'hich 
clin.^  to  the  cotton  seeds,  will  be  cut  closer  in  order  to  provide  more 
raw  matorial  for  makin.?  a  variety  of  loroducts,   'from  nonshatterable 
fflasp  to  artificial  silk. '     Virginia  chemists  have  contributed  to  a 
rate  of  industrial  growth  which  in  recent  years  has  exceeded  tha.t  of 
other  Stales.     Cellulose  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  this  new  pros- 
perity.   Even  chestnut  chips  have  had  a  part  in  it.    A  South  Carolina 
chemist  talks  of  silks  and  '^'ool  "Droduccd  "^ithout  silfc^orms  or  sheep, 
and  weaves  'synthetic  yarns'  into  the  fabric  of  his  prophecies  for  the 
future.     A  Georgia  chemist  sees  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  yield  flowing  from  pine  stumps  instead  of  fullgrown 
trees,  and  Kentucky  agricultural  chemists  ha.ve  found  that  forage  crops 
and  vegetables  in  that  State  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  iodine. 
Thus  the  chemist  is  coming  to  the  elbow  of  the  farmer  and  industrialist 
to  "■'rork  the  miracles  of  field  and  factory  by  converting  first-hand 
prodi"'-cts  to  uses  never  droajned  of  "^'hcn  the  habits  a.nd  practices  of 
earlier  e-onerations  were  the  teachers  a.nd  e-uides...." 


Finnish  An  article  in  Finnish  Trade  Review  for  Ma.rch  says:  "Keen  at- 

Agricul-      tention  is  paid  in  Finland  to  the  im-provoment  of  cattle-farming  and 
'^'o.Tc  the  promotion  of  dairy  economy,  vlth  the  result  thr^t  both  the  produc- 

tion and  the  quality  of  dairy  products  ha.ve  appreciably  risen.  Of 
the  present  stocks  of  about  1.3  million  co?''s  in  Finland  about  18  per 
cent  are  now  entered  in  the  books  of  cattle  inspection  associations. 
The  avcra.gc  jT'icld  of  milk  from,  inspected  caltle  was  2.550  kilos  during 
the  last  inspesction  year,  an  increase  of  about  200  kilos  on  the 


corresTDonding-  fis^are  for  1925.     In  the  matter  of  cattle  -oroduce, 
Finland  is  self-sut)portlng  and  aole  to  export  "butter  and  cheese  and, 
to  some  extent,  also  meat .  .  .  .Althcufh  as  regards  X)rod.uction,  Finnish 
agriculture  can  'be  said  to  "be  in  a  comparatively  satisfactory^  state  at 
nresent,  rnarlcet  conditions  ha,ve  here,  as  else^'^'here  in  the  '"'orld,  made 
the  f aimer's  lot  difficult.     The  crisis  in  the  "'orld' s  grain  markets 
has  forced  do'^-'n  s-rain  nrices  in  the  Finnish  marhet  too,  and  thus 
weakened  the  -oo  pit  ion  of  agriculture,  even  though  Finnish  agricultiire 
is  not,  taken  as  a  ^"-hole,  based  on  the  sale  of  s^rain.     The  similar  fall 
in  TDrices  for  dairy  loroducts  has  acted  unfavorably  on  Finnish  agri- 
culture...  The  home  market  for  Finnish  dairy  "oroducts  is  comparatively 
satisfactory,  hut  rsrices  have  fallen  in  s^mipathy  Y'ith  conditions  in 
foreign  m.arketi.  from  7-8  marks  per  kilo  as  com.pared  'rith  trices  last 
year.     The  fall  in  the  r)rice  of  butter  has  naturally  had  serious  con- 
'"oquencGs  for  agriculture.     Its  effect  ha.s,  however,  been  to  some  ox- 
tont  neutralized  by  the  accomrianying  fall  in  th.G  "oricc  of  strong- 
fodder.     Thus,  oil-ca]~e  "oricos  arc  about  30  per  cent  lower  th.an  during 
the  winter  of  1929.     The  increased  production  of  butter  referred  to 
earlier  has  also  helped  to  compensate  for  the  lower  prices  obtained. 
ComToa.red  with  other  prices,  meat-prices  arc  a.t  ■present  relatively 
fa.vorablc,  as  is  the  case  also  in  foreign  market-?.     The  production  of 
butcher' s  meat  ha.s  not  yet  reached  such  an  extent  that  the  relation 
bet-^een  suDrly  and  demiand  could  have  affected  prices  adversely.  On 
the  contrary,  meat-supDlies  are  still  fairly  easily  di'^posed  of.  To 
sum  up  the  contents  of  this  brief  survey,  production  in  agriculture  is 
rising  pnd  will  to  all  aD^oearance?  continue  to  rise  in  view  of  the 
ever  more  effective  efforts  being  made  to  promote  it.    At  the  same 
time  the  general  state  of  the  market  for  agricultural  produce  has  tak- 
en an  unfavorable  turn,  which  compels  Finnish  agriculturalists  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  achievement  of  greater  variety  in  produc- 
tion and  an  elasticity  that  v;ould  permit  it  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions with  greater  facility  than  hitherto.    Present  conditions  have, 
indeed,  already  given  greater  impetus  to  one  branch  of  production, 
viz.,  -ooiiltry-keeoing  for  eggs.     In  this  field  Finland  is  now  self- 
supporting  and  can  even  export  small-  '  quantities  of  eggs  to  the 
United  Kina-dom.." 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to-c'.ay  says:  "Indications  tha.t  the  Anerican 
village  and  hamlet  may  be  following  the  roa^d  to  oblivion  already 
traveled  by  the  'little  red  schoclhouse'  and  the ' countryside  church 
are  contained  in  reports  available  yesterday  from  the  1930  census. 
Figures  from  eight  States  surro-ionding  the  1920  center  of  population  on 
the  Illinois  and  Indiana  line  show  that  92,  or  nearly  60  per  centsof 
the  161  small  tens  co-untod,  suffered  a  reduction  in  population  of  from 
five  to  100  per  cent,  while  those  showing  increases  in  most  ca.ses  have 
added  few  residents,  frequently  less  than  the  normial  birth  increase, 
iniile  the  total  population  is  conceded  to  have  increased  materially 
since  the  1920  census,  the  indications  are  that  the  accretions  arc  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities.     In  six  of  the  eight  States,  villages  show- 
ing dccrca.scs  run  from  62  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  tallied,  but  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio  only  30  per  cent  show  declines.     Illinois,  ^f^th  the 
largest  number  of  to^ns  reported,  sho^'^s  a  decrease  in  52  per  cent, 
including  one  hamlet  that  was  entirely  abandoned  and  recently  auc- 
tioned as  a  deserted  villa.ge.     lo^^  and  Nebraska  have  a  slightly 
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hi.-^'ier  "oprceiitaee  of  dec?reases.  'fhile  Indiana  and  Minnesota  have  75 
per  cent  and  Missouri  ,30  per  cent.    Motor  transportation  over  food 
roads,  moving;  Toictures  in  the  larg-er  toirns  and  the  iDroadened  vie^  con- 
veyed to  farmer  and  villagers  oj  radio  and  daily  newspapers  are  said 
to  account  for  the  indicated  shift  in  Toopulation.    More  modern  farm- 
houses and  delivery  of  goods  "by  rural  free  delivery  have  caused  tillers 
of  the  soil  to  stay  on  the  place  rather  than  so  to  the  nearhy  village, 
and  thus  h^ve  caused  the  closing  of  many  general  stores  in  the  small 
towns.     The  old  gristmill  and  the  sawill  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  hamilets  and  villages  have  largely  gone  the  ■'''ay  of  the  district 
school  and  the  country  church." 


Waterways  An  editorial  in  The  "^all  St.  Journal  for  Awil  16  says:  "Con- 

stantly, and  of  la^te  rather  more  rapidly,   the  country  is  piling  up  its 
inchoate  waterway  urogram.     It  is  far  from  possessing  anything  re- 
semhling  a  logical  program  to-day,  though  it  ha.s  on  its  hands  a  natch- 
work  of  cross  purposes  and  conflicting  local  amhitions.    A  giaiding 
policy  is  conspicuous  hy  its  absence.     '^Tithin  the  past  ten  days  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers  has  recommended  that  Congress  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  'accept'  from  New  York  State  the  latter' s  Erie  and 
Os'«'ego  Canals;  also  that  the  Federal  Government  relieve  the  State  of 
Illinois  of  its  share  in  the  Lal-es-to-G-ulf  route.     It  is  nroposed  that 
if  the  United  States  receives  the  New  York  canals  as  a  free  gift,  it 
expend  $27,000,000  on  increasing  their  depth  to  thirteen  feet.  The 
Illinois  waterway  needs  an  estimated  $7,500,000  to  give  it  nine-foot 
dex)th  for  a  distance  of  a-hout  sixty  miles.     Illinois  is  "'illing  to  he 
relieved,  and  the  ITo^  York  Legislature  has  passed  a  hill  proposing  a. 
constitutional  amendment  under  which  the  State  "could  give  its 
$250,000,000  investment  away.     Each  r)roposal  faeces  its  set  of  compli- 
cated ohstacles.     The  Illinois  canal  involves  a  problem  of  water  di- 
version from,  the  Lakes,  which  is  not  wholly  a  domestic  issue ..  .With 
these  and  similar  nropositions  made  to  it,  the  Ecdcra.l  Government 
sorely  needs  to  find  out  where  it  stands  on  waterways  and  how  much  the 
people  arc  calling  to  spend  on  further  ventures  stich  as  that  which 
resulted  only  in  enormous  losses  for  l\rcw  York  State.     It  needs  to  find 
out  -yvhothor  it  ought  to  plunge  into  the  transportation  husincss  and 
whether  the  way  to  regulate  freight  rates  is  to  subsidize  an  inferior 
agency  in  competition  with  the  railroads.     Congress  created  the 
Inland  Water^Arays  Corporation  with  the  declared  purpose  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  barge  service  on  the  MissisaSippi  and  so  induce 
private  capital  to  take  the  business  off  the  Government's  hands...." 

forld  Cotton  World  consumiption  of  all  cottons  in  the  six  months  from  Aug.  1, 

bnsump-      1929,  to  Jan.  31  last  amounted  to  13,076,000  bales,  according  to  fig- 
iion  ures  made  public  yesterday  by  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service. 

This  compares  with  12,694,000  bales  in  the  same  six  months  last  season, 
12,849,000  bales  two  seasons  ago  and  12,516,000  bales  three  seasons 
ago.    This  estimate 'of  world  consumption  of  all  cottons  confirms 
previous  advices  that  the  world  consumption  has  been  running  at  a  high 
rate  and,  considerably  above  last  season  despite  the  fact  that  world 
consumption  of  American  cotton  has  been  less  rapid  than  it  was  last 
season.   (Press,  Apr.  17.) 
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Section  3 
llAHKET  QUQTATIOITS 

April  16. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  food  and  choice  $12.25  to  $14.75;  co?'s, 
good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9.75;  heifers  (850  ros.  down)  good  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $13;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $11.25;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.25; 
light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  meditim  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.40;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft  or  oily- 
hogs  3.nd  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  .  Sla-Ughter 
sheep  and  lamb?:     Lambs,   ?-ood  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  §9  to  $9.85; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medi-um  to  choice  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

Grain  prices:     No .  1  dark  northern  spring  "'heat  (13^  rirotein) 
L-.nneaDolis  $1.09  3/ 8  to  $1.11  3/8;  No.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.18  to 
$1.19;  ICansas  City  $1.16  to  $1.18;  Fo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.06;  St.  Louis  $1.08  to  $1.09;  Kansas  City  $1.01; 
No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicaa-o  80"^  to  82x^;  Minneanolis  72  to  74^;  Kansas 
City  76p-(^  to  77-%dt',  No,  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  80-o  to  82o^ ;  Minneapolis 
75  to  77j#;  Ka.nsas  City  78^^  to  80d:;  No.  3  ^hite  oats  Chicago  42^  to 
43i^;  ilinneapolis  38-|-  to  40^2?;  Kansas  City  43f^  to  44^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  notatoes  sold  at  $7.25-$8  per  barrel 
in  eastern  markets;  $6  f.o.b.  Ha„stings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Trium.phs 
$4-$5  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  cities;  mostly  $3.50  f.o.b.  Lower 
Valley  points.    _Maine  sacked  Green  liountadns  ranged  $2.90-$3,40  in 
eastern  markets;  $2.55-$2.60  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked 
Eoimd  Wtes  $2.80-$2.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  $2.40-$2.50  f.o.b. 
Stevens  Point.     Florida  Toointed  tjrpe  cabbage  ranged  $2.'25-$3  per 
ls--bushel  hamper  in  the  East;  South  Carolina  stock  $2.25-$3.25.  Texas 
round  tjrpe  $6.50  sackad  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  closed  at  $1.90-$2.50  per  crate,  commercial  pack,  in  con- 
suming centers;  $1.15-$1. 35  f.o.b.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries 
ranged  15  to  22  cents  pint  basis  in  eastern  cities  and  $3.75  to  $4.75 
per  24-pint  crate  in  midwestern  markets;  auction  sales  $3.30-$3. 77-2 
at  Hajnmond.     Alabama  Missionarys  and  Klondikes  $4  to  $6  per  24-quart  in 
city  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  31  points  to  15.30^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  19.10^.     May  future  contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  27  points  to  I6.O85Z?,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  29  points  to  15.78^. 

W^Liolosale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  'A'erc: 
92  score,  39jzJ;  91  score,  38f,^;  90  score,  38i^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nc'  York 
were:     Plats,  18  to  18|^;  Single  Daisies,  20|^  to  21^;  Young  Americas, 
22  to  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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IN  COUGRESS  Representative  Hope  of  Kansas  yesterday  introduced  a  Dill 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  all 
phases  of  crop  insurance. 

The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  iDill  to  give  preference, 

under  existing  iinnigration  limitations,  to  aliens  needed  "by  American  employers  for 

special  work. 

The    enate  yesterday  passed  the  hill  to  establish  a  municipal  airport  for 
the  District  of  Columhia  near  the  south  end  of  Highway  Bridge,  across  the  Potomac, 
and  sent  the  measure  to  the  House  £or  action.     The  proposed  airport  would  he  os- 
tatlished  hy  taking  over  the  two  private  flying  fields,  Hoover  Field  and  Washing- 
ton Airport,  and  combining  them,  with  adjacent  lands  already  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  (Press,  Apr.  18.) 


WOHLD  RADIO  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  assertion  that  Owen  D.  Young, 

TRUST  REPORT      chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General  Electric  Commny,  plans  to 

form  'a  world-wide  radio  trust'  vras  made  by  Senator  Dill  of  Wash- 
ington,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday.     Senator  Dill's 
assertion  was  contained  in  a  discussion  of  the  $390,000,000  m.erger  announcem.ent 
yesterday  through  which  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company  gain  control  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
The  Senator  reiterated  a  request  made  yesterday  that  the  Attorney  General  investi- 
gate the  transaction..." 


EI5STEI1'  x  Berlin  dispatch  April  16  reports:  "At  a  meeting  of  the 

CLARIFIES  Prussian  Academ.y  of  Scientists  April  15,  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 

THEORY  elucidated  his  latest  work  on  the  uniform  field  theory,  aiming  at 

establishing  uniformity  in  the  fields  of  electricity  and  gravity, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  surroundings  of  electrical  or  heavy  bodies 
m  which  the  effects  of  these  bodies  become  noticeable.     To  make  it  possible  to 
eraorace  these  phenomena  in  the  same  viewpoint  with  the  aid  of  the  sam^e  mathemati- 
cal equations,  is  the  object  of  Doctor  Einstein's  uniform  field  theory.    This  aims 
at  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  simplification  of  methods  for  calculating  the  phjfs- 
ical  cosmos.    Doctor  Einstein  described  the  points  of  view  he  had  started  from  in 
order  to  arrive  at  his  field  equations.     In  these,  besides  the  assumption  of  co- 
nerent  variability  laid  dov/n  in  his  rela.tivity  theory,  his  assumption  of  the  com- 
patibility of  the  equations  plays  a  most  important  role,  since  more  equations  ex- 
ist than  are  required  for  determining  the  size  and  functions  of  bodies," 


Business  activity  in  all  lines  of  manufactured  food 
products  has  increased  substantially  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
it  was  stated  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  yesterday,  according  to  the 
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Section  2 

British  The  (British)  Ministry  of  AgTici'lti:re  iseued  the  follo'j"in£^ 

Agricul-      statement  on  March  18:  "The  Agricultural  Conference,   consisting  of 
tural  renresentati veF  of  farmers,  ^'^orkers  and  landowners,  has  noF  held  nine 

Confer-       meetings.     At  the  first  meeting  on  Januar?/  17  last,  the  representa- 
ence  tives  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  proTDOsa.ls  '"-hich  would  mal'e  it  "oos- 

sible  for  a  capable  farmer  on  average  land  in  this,  co-oritry  to  irr^kb 
ordinary  farming  pay.     It  was  agreed  that  the  "zej  to  this  proDlora  "'as 
the  Torof itahloness  of  cereal  grovdn^-,  as  the  decline  of  cereal  grc^ang 
had  caused  a  reduction  of  the  arable  area  and  a  change  in  the  system^ 
of  farmin-F,  'A'hich  had  resulted  in  increasod  competition  in  other 
branches  of  the  industry,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  financial 
returns  in  those  branches.     Proceeding  on  this  r>rinci;Dlc  the  confer- 
ence has  considered  various  methods  of  improving  the  lorice  which  the 
British  farmer  receives  for  his  -r-hecat.     One  of  these  methods  wa.s  ihe 
establishment  of  a  National  Wheat  and  Floiir  Board  ^"hich,  it  was  sug- 
gested, would  be  granted  the  sole  Dower  to  purchase  su^OT^lies  of  wheat 
and  flour  required  by  this  country  from  abroad;  the  Board  would  also 
purchase  home-gro^An  '"'heat  at  a  fixed  -orice.     Another  proTOosal  was  that 
the  millers  in  this  country  should  be  coimoelled  to  purchase  a  fixed 
quota- of  home-grown  wheat,  the  -orice  of  ^^hich  would  be  fixed  by  law 
at  a  level  remunerative  to  the  gro'^er.    Much  consideration  has  been 
given  to  these  two  proposals,  but  the  donieroncc  has  not  been  able  to 
reach  a  unanimous  conclusion  on  cither  of  thorn,  up  to  the  present." 
(Jour,  of  Min.  of  Agric. ,  April.) 

Business  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  P.ecord  for  April  17  says: 

Cycles         "Many  "oeople  in  times  of  unsettled  business  are  likely  to  overlook 
some  of  the  facts  that  always  guarantee,  and  always  will  guarantee, 
a  vast  expansion  of  business  activity.     We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
this  country,  "'ith  Europe  on  one  side  and  Asia  on  the  other,  with 
Canada  north  of  us  and  South  America  to  the  South,  has  a  strategic 
geographical  advantage  which  iio  other  co'jntry  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  possesses.     At  the  sam.e  tim^e,  it  has  a  variety  and  extent  of 
resources  not  duplicated  elsewhere  on  earth.     Populated,  as  it  is, 
by  122,000,000  of  the  most  active,  virile  men  and  '"'omcn  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  with  resources  so  boundless  as  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion, wc  can  hardly  begin  to  cstimiatc  the  magnitude  of  the  develop- 
ment that  is  ahead  of  us.     Consider  for  a  mom.cnt  the  facts  '.''hich  'tc 
have  often  published,  but  ^Ahiich  can  to  sd-.-antagc  bo  itcra.tod  erA 
reitora.ted,  that  with  only  six  ncr  cent  of  the  '-'orld' s  loopulation  we 
are  'oroducing  and  cons^aming  at  home  more  than  one-half  of  the  ba.sic 
raw  m.atcrials.    Here  are  122,000,000  peoijle  ^-ith  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  automobiles  of  the  world,  and  more  autom.obiles  this  year  than 
the  entire  world  had  four  years  ago;  with  an  output  of  "steel,  of 
iron,  of  coal,  of  oil,  of  natural  geis,  and  of  many  other  wealth- 
creating  resources  beyond  what  a.ll  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
are  producing  and  consuming. . .In  nautical  language  there  is  an  ebb 
tide,  a  flood  tide,  and  slack  water.     The  ebb  tide  has  cea.sed  to 
run.     We  have  been  having  slack  water  for  some  little  time.    But  now 
slack  '^'ater  we  believe  is  passing  away  "^^ith  the  incoming  of  the  flood 
tide,  '"hich  is  already  in  evidence  here  and  there." 
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Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  April  17  ?.ejs: 

"Census  Bureau  reports  tliat  in  the  month  of  March  dorcestic  mills  con- 
sumed 508,576  running  hales  of  lint  cotton  com.pared  ^rith  495^204  in  . 
Fehrusry  ?nd  631,669  a  j^oar  ago.     Tairen  rith  the  figures  for  the  total 
consumTDtion  in  the  eight  months  of  the  season  the  March  figures  indi- 
cate a  considerahly  smaller  consumption  in  the  j'-es.r  to  end  Jul;'-  31  as 
coHTDared  "-.dth  the  previous  season,  and  a  larger  end-season  carryover. 
In  the  eight  months  from  August  1,  1929  to  March  31,  1950,  total  con- 
sumption 'A'as  4,323,617  halos  com-pa.rod  rith  4,574,034  for  the  cor- 
responding Dcriod  of  the  preceding  year.     This  is  a  reduction  of 
350,417  bales  or  about  8  per  cent.     In  the  ^holc  t"-clvo-month  period 
of  the  past  season  the  total  consum.ption  '^as  7,099,000  bales.  Con- 
sumption for  this  season  is  rujining  at  an  annual  a,verage  of  half  a 
million  bales  loss  than  the  preceding  year.     This  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  supply  situa.tion.    Every  bale  of  reduction  in  consump- 
^ion  means  a  corresponding  increa.sc  in  the  rmo-'ont  of  old  cotton  that 
is  Carried  into  the  nc^  season  that  begins  August  1.    A  similar  situa- 
tion exists  in  foreign  consumiption  of  imcrican  cotton.     The  estim.ate 
of  A.  H.  G-arsidc,  economist  of  the  "Ecn  York  Cotton  S:^chango,  7'hich  has 
just  been  announced  shoTTS  thrt  total  •-orld  consumption  of  American 
cotton  for  the  first  half  of  the  cotton  year  was  7,101,000  b-lcs  comr- 
paxed  7;ith  7,619,000  a  year  ago  --nd  8,248,000  tT'o  years  ago.  Eng- 
land's cotton  goods  industry  is  affected  by  the  disturbed  conditions 
in  China  end  by  the  decline  in  silver.     There  is  cilso  an  agitation  in 
India  against  English  cloth  in  particular  and  foreign  m.akes  in  general. 
The  Japanese  textile  industrjj  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition.  There 
is  in  addition  a  tendency  among  all  foreign  spinners  to  make  greater 
use  of  cotton  of  growths  other  than  those  of  the  United  States.  An 
increase  by  900,000  bales  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  proof  of 
this  tendency.     It  is  only  human  to  buy  where  one  can  buy  the  cheapest, 
and  sorne  foreign  groTO  cottons  are  fiow  com.neting  with  ours  in  quality 
and  are  offered  a.t  a  price  below  that  of  the  American  growth..." 

An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  May  says:  "The  Farm 
Board  h^as  presented  its  livestock  m.arketing  plan.     This  plan  includes 
a  number  of  interesting  TDrovisions.     It  would  establish  a  ITstional 
Livestock  Marketing  Association  which  would  be  strictly  a  commodity 
marketing  association  with  centralized  control.     It  lorovides  for  a 
ITational  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  for  the  recognition  of  the 
National  Order  Buying  Company  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Livestock  Publishing  Association.    The  proposed  organization  would  be 
thoroughly  democratic  in  control.    Each  cooperative  group  selling 
2,500  decks  or  more  annually  is  entitled  to  one  director ... In  some 
quarters  the  objection  is  made  to  the  plan  tlaa.t  the  local  groups  or 
the  association  manager  will  lose  control  of  their  stock.     Wo  are, 
however,  unable  to  see  the  logic  of  this  objection.     If  each  individual 
farmicr  ha.d  raised  the  same  objection  in  the  past,  there;  would  be  no 
local  cooperatives  to-day.    Marketing  conditions  to-da.y  have  reached 
the  point  where  local  cooperatives  acting  independently  are  just  as 
m-uch  at  sea  in  miarketing  as  was  the  individual  a  decade  ago.    We  are 
out  on  a  national  market.    The  next  step  in  cooperative  miarketing 
must  be  the  welding  together  of  local  and  State  commodity  groups  into 
national  commodity  marketing  organizations  which  can  place  the'se 
commodities  where  they  are  wanted  at  the  time  they  are  wanted  and  in 
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the  way  they  are  wanted.    Mothins:  short  of  centralized  control  can  ac- 
complish this.     It  is  up  to  the  local  shipping  asnociation  managers 
to  use  the  same  foresight  to-day  that  their  own  farmer  memhers  used 
in  joining  the  local  cooperative  in  years  past.    The  plan  is  as  demo- 
cratic as  it  would  he  possible  to  malce  such  an  organization/^ 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  I'arra  Implement  Jlews  for  April  10  says:  "Agri- 

culture      cultural  engineering  is  Toroducing  a  world  revolution  in  agricultural 
economics.     It  is  upsetting  the  balance  between  urban  and  rural  pop- 
ulation.   T?hile  it  may  bo  creating  temporary  unrest,  it  is  neverthe- 
less loading  to  a  plane  of  rural  life  inconceivably  higher  than  once 
was  thought  possible. . .What  recognition  does  agricultural  engineering 
receive  from  the  Government  of  this  great  agricultural  country?  Not 
nearly  as  much  as  it  should.     For  at  present,  agricultural  engineering 
activities  are  assigned  to  a  mere  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.     Thus,  an  outstanding  economic  factor  of  the  times  is  repre- 
sented at  the  Capital  of  the  country  that  largely  produced  it  by  a 
raino.r  subdivision  in  an  unrelated  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   But  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  obtain  adequate  recognition-- 
a  T3lan  to  secure  a  separate,  independent  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering.    It  is  a.  movement  that  will  command  the  support  of  every  per- 
son who  has  a  true  understanding  of  agriculture  and  its  opportunity 
to  cure  its  own  ills." 
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Section  4 
FiAEKST  Q,UO^ATIOJjS 
Farm  , 

Products  April  17, — Livestock  q-uotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  TosO  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$14 . 75 ;  co^-'s,   'ood  and  choice 
$7.50-^9.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do^'^i)  good  and  choice  il0.50-$13; 
vcalers,  good._and  choice    i9-$11.50'  feeder  and  stoclccr  steers,  good 
and  choice  $9 . 75-$11.25 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  los.)  mcdi^ina;  good 
and  choice  $9.75-$10.30;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  nicdium  to  choice 
$9.75-$10.55;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9-$10.35.     Slaojghtor  Irffihs,  ^ood  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  doT-n)  $8.85- 
$9.75;  feeding  lambs  (rpjigc  stock)  medium  to  choice  $7.75-$8.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Eoso  potatoes  brought  $7-$9  per  barrel  in 
eastern  and  midwestern  cities;  $6  f.o.b.  Hastings.     Tcxa.r;  sp.ckcd  Bliss 
Triumphs  $4-$4.25  per  100  pounds  in  the  Middle  West;  mostly  $3.50 
f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points,    Maine  srcked  Green  Mountains  $2.95-$3.25 
per  100  poimds  inthc  East;  $2.55-$2.60  f.o.b.  presque  Isle.  Wiscon- 
sin sacked  Rotmd  "Whites  $2.85-$3  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$2.40-$2.50  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     Texas  Ye llo^.'^' Bermuda  onions  ranged 
$1.90-$2.50  per  standrr  d  crate  in  city  markets;  6l.l0-$1.25  f.o.b, 
Texas  points,     JTot  York  and  Midyrestern  sacked  yellov^  varieties  $1.25- 
$2  per  100  pounds  in  cons'-ming  centers.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type 
Cabbage  $2-$3  per  1^-bushel  hampers  in  terminal  m.arkets.     Texas  Round 
type  $125-$135  bulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  $7C-$75  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley 
points.     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $5.50-$4.25  per  24-pint  crate 
in  the  Middle  West;  $2. 67i-$3.02i  f.o.b.  auction  sales  Hammond.  I^ew 
York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$5.50  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City  and  Virginia 
Yellow  Hewtowns  $9-$9.50;  Bald-/"ins  $6  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  39^;. 91  score,  38f ;  90  score,  38^c?. 

Wholesale  ;^rices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  5^1ats,  18^-18t^;  Single  Daisies,  20^-^-21^5;  Youji^  Americas, 
22^-22^;^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  marl©  ts 
declined  14  points  to  15. 16^5  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in 
1929  the  TDrice  stood  at  19.b4(?f.    May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  points  to  15.99^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  16. points  to  15. 62.^. 

Grain  prices:     Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.08  5/8-$1.10  5/8.     Ho. 2  red  winter,  St.  Louis 
$1.17-$l.i9;  Kansas  City  $lil5-$1.17.     Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  St.  Louis  $1.05|;  Kansas  City  $1.0l|-.     Ho, 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  82^;  Minneapolis  71-1(^-731^;  Kansas  City  76"f^-77|-^.     Ho. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago,  Sl^-SSx^zf;  Minneapolis  741-^- 76i.^;  Kansas  City 
782^-80^.    Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  42j^43if#;  Minneapolis  38-|-^-40^; 
Kansas  City  43^5^-44^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGE 


Prenared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opiaion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
econoasic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEE  TIEIFJ  The  wess  to-day  reports:  "The  House  and  Senate  tariff  con- 

BILL  ference  committee  agreed  yesterday  to  restore  co"untervailing  duties 

on  imr)orts  from  any  country  ^"'hich  discriminates  against  American 
trade.    The  "till  passed  hy  the  House  provided  for  such  duties, 
notably  in  the  case  of  autciDohiles ,  v'ood,  paper,  pulp  and  coal,  but  most  of  them 
were  eliminated  "by  the  Senate.    All  were  restored  yesterday  'Fxth  the  exception  of 
those  on  cement  and  lumoer.     Cement  and  lumber,  as  r-ell  as  silver,   shingles  and 
sugar,  are  major  items  of  controversy  in  the  negatiations ,  and  on  all  the  confer- 
ees will  seek  further  instructions  before  attempting  an  agrecm.ent.    Action  Isy  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposing  higher  rates  on  low-priced  American  a.utomo- 
Mles  and  trucks  is  said  to  have  influenced  the  conferees  to  restore  the  counter- 
vailing duties. . . . 

"The  conferees  agreed  yesterday  on  the  Senate  amendment  providing  a  duty 
of  63  cents  a  pound  on  casein.    Western  loapcr  m.anuf acturcrs  op"Dosed  the  5-|--ccnt 
duty,  arguing  that  the  present  rate  of  2^  cents  a  pound,  as  rccomjncnded  by  the 
House,  should  stajid.    Efforts  were  made  for  a  comipromise  on  3;|  cents.    Adhering  to 
the  policy  laid  down  in  passing  on  the  agricultural  schedule,  the  conferees  de- 
cided on  the  higher  rate  demanded  by  spokesmen  of  farm  organizations.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  the  Ho-use  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cigarette  paper,  -^-hich  the  Sena.tc 
Mil  placed  on  the  free  list  " 


EUHOPEjar  WTIEAT  A  Prague  dismtch  to-day  reports:  "United  action  by  all  the 

BAR  URGED  -agrarians  of  Europe  against  United  States,  Canadian  and  Argentine  . 

wheat  production  is  urged  by  Doctor  Kodza,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agrarian  Bureau  and  former  Czechoslovalr  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  an  interview  that  will  be  Published  to-day  '  in  the  newspapers  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria.     ' Such  action  by  European  agrarian  nations  was  declared 
necessary  by  the  recent  agrarian  conference  at  Creneva,  '   said  Doctor  Hodza.  'Euro- 
pean agrarian  production  should  be  Dut  on  a  basis  which  would  eliminate  oversea, 
competition,  so  greatly  increased  since  the  war. '     Doctor  Hodza  soon  7'ill  summon 
in  Prague  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  agrarian  parties,  who  already  have  miade  each 
Coner's  acquaintance  at  Geneva.     He  hopes  not  only  to  agree  on  united  action 
against  ITst  World  competition  but  to  induce  their  o-Ti  countries  to  establish 
Tiniform  customs  tariffs  against  Canadian,  Anerican  road  Argentine  "'heat,  valid  in 
five  years.  Russia  is  not  included  in  the  plan." 


UESAS  CITY  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Liberty 

SilffiC  CLOSES       Trust  Company,  with  offices  at  Kansas  City  and  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  , 

was  taken  over  by  the  State  Finance  Department  j/^esterday.  The 
^  company  is  capitalized  at  $250,000  and  was  organized  in  191?  by 

Forrest  C.  Cochran,  its  president.     It  dealt  chiefly  in  mortgages. 
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Section  2 

Bankers  and  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  April  15  says:  "Ho 

Farmers       ^iser  nor  more  helpful  step  could  have  "been  talcen  'by  the  southern 

"banlcers,  in  their  recent  Atlanta  conference,  than  their  decision  that 
loans  to  farmers  should  "be  conditional  upon  planting  of  a  substantial 
part  of  their  farms  in  food  crops.    This  will  help  to  get  our  farmers 
away  from  the  all- cot ton  program  which  has  kept  them  in  an  impover- 
ished condition  for  so  many  years.    The  "^'idie  range  of  food  crops  which 
can  "be  grown  in  the  South  makes  it  possi"ble  for  "every  farm  ow^ner  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  make  cotton  his  'money  crop,'  with 
food  crops  of  various  kinds  supplying  the  needs  of  his  family  and  the 
actual  mnning  expenses  of  his  farm.     In  this  day  and  time,  with  Federal 
and  State  farm  experts  '■■"ithln  reach  of  every  farmer  in  the  country, 
there  is  no' possi"ble  excuse  for  our  farmers,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  to  fa,il  to  raise  ample  food  crops.    The  southern  farmer  may 
know  more  ahout  growing  cotton  than  any  other  crop,  and  it  may  he 
easier  for  him  to  do  so,  hut  that  is  no  longer  a  valid  excuse  for  his 
sticking  to  cotton  as  his  only  crop,  for  with  export  advice  as  ea.sily 
securahlc  as  it  now  is,  he  can, with  the  exorcise  of  the  proper  dili- 
gence, raise  Just  as  good  food  crops  as  ho  can  cotton..." 

Food  Prices  Retail      food  prices  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  the 

Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Lahor 
showed  a  decrease  of  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent  on  March  15,  1930, 
when  compared  with  February  15,  1930,  and  a  decrease  of  slightly  less 
than  2  per  cent  since  March  15,  1929.     The  bureau's  weighted  index 
numbers,  with  average  prices  in  1913  as  100.0,  were  153.0  for  March 
15,  1929,     153.0  for  February  15,  1930,  and  150.1  for  March  15,  1930. 
During  the  month  from  February  15,  1930  to  March  15,  1930,     24  articles 
on  which  monthly  prices  were  secured  decreased  as  f oilers:  Strictly 
fresh  eggs,  25  per  cent;  log  of  laftib,  4  per  cent;  bananas,  3  pe  r  cent; 
flour,  navy  beans,  onions,  sugar  and  coffee,  2  per  cent;  round  steak, 
chuck  roast,  plate  beef,  fresh  milk,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  rice,  pork 
and  beans,  canned  corn,  canned  peas  and  prunes,  1  per  cent;  and  sirloin 
steak,  rib  roast,  wheat  cereal  and  tea  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.    Five  articles  increased:     Cabbage,  27  per  cent;  oranges,  5  per 
cent;  pork  chops,  3  per  cent;  and  sliced  ham  and  hens  less  than  five- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent.     The  following  13  articles  showed  no  change  in 
the  month:     Sliced  bacon,  canned  rod  salmon,  evaporated  milk,  oleo- 
margarine, vegetable  lard  substitute,  bread,  cornmeal,  rolled  oa.ts, 
corn  flakes,  macaroni,  potatoes,  canned  toma,toes  and  raisins. 

India  Crops  The  Near  East  and  India  for  April  3  says:  "The  monsoon  was 

on  the  whole  a  fgovorable  one  and  Indian  crops  in  consequence  were 
satisfactory.    As  regards  industries  generally  in  India,  Bombay 
cotton  m.ills  continue  in  a  very  depressed  state,  partly  owing  to 
unrest  amongst  labor  and  to  foreign  competition  which  has  caused  a 
disappearance  of  margins  between  the  raw  and  manufactured  material. 
As  doubtless  you  have  seen,  with  a  view  to  benefiting  the  local 
industry,  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  imported  into  India  are  to  be 
increased  from  11  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  with  a  further  duty  of 
5  per  cent  on  goods  not  of  British  manufacture.     As  regards  the 
latter,  it  is  understood  that  the  object  of  the  imposition  of  an  extra 
duty  over  and  above  what  goods  of  British  manufacture  will  be  called 
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upon  to  T)ay  is  to  enptle  BomlDay  to  meet  competition  in  special  lines 
of  p-oods  imported  in  greatly  increasing-  quantities  from  countries 
outside  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  sincerely  to  "be  honed  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  duties  may  have  the  effect  of  divine-  much-needed  assistance 
to  the  Borahay  mill  Industry  whilst  not  unduly  penalizing-  our  orn  Lan- 
cashire "business*     The  jute  industry  in  Benp-al,  after  a  protracted 
period  of  prosperity,  has  reacted  very  materially,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  although  the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  decreased  suhstan- 
tially,  ma.n-uf actured  goods  have  decreased  still  more  in  proportion  and 
there  is  nov^  little  or  no  margin  of  profit." 

Stock  A.  T.  l^iller  writes  under  the  title  "Market  Boom  Advances 

Market         Toward  Correcti-;5  Stage"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  April  19. 
He  says  in  part:  "Since  the  start  of  the  year,  stock  market  prices 
have  recovered,  on  the  average,  ahout  two-thirds  of  their  decline  in 
th3  1929  break.    Most  of  the  factors  on  the  hullish  side  of  this  market 
recovery,  however,  were  of  an  intangible  nat"ure.    Probably  the  strong- 
est of  these  'intangibles'  was  a  stubborn  faith  in  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  United  States,  Indus triaJlj/  and  financially.    Even  the 
swiftest  price  decline  in  the  historj/  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had  not 
destroyed  this  faith,  a,l though  it  had  been  "out  to  a  very  severe  test. 
Many  hopes  of  making  easy  stock  market  profits  were  badly  shattered 
and  the  buying  power  of  a  large  body  of  investors  a.nd  traders  was  virt- 
ually paralyzed  at  the  bottom  of  the  decline.  ■  Looking  back  over  the 
past  three  months,  we  now  Icnow  that  it  would  ha.ve  been  perfectly  safe 
and  enormously  profitable  to  have  bought  good  stocks  '«dth  our  last 
penny  and  every  other  last  Tocnny  tlia.t  we  could  have  begged  or  borrowed. 
...The  public  is  in  the  market  again.     Jive  and  six  million  share  days; 
half  hour  delays  on  the  ticker  and  board  rooms  7'ell  filled  7'ith  smiling 
customers  tell  a  story  reminiscent  of  last  fall.     That  brokers'  loans 
were  able  to  increase  some  half  a.  billion  dollars  during  March  without 
a  flurry  in  the  call  ra.te  suggests  the  ease  and  willin^rncss  7'ith  which 
the  nc7r  army  of  margin  traders  is  being  financed.     Member  bank  loans 
against  securities  which  comprehend  direct  investor  borrowing  as  well 
as  borrowing  by  brokers  is  increasing  even  more  rapidly  and  is  much 
closer  to  the  1929  pcalcs  than  security  dealer  borrowing?..." 

Swedish  Land  The  Swedish  correspondent  of  The  Countryman  (Oxford,  Eng.), 

Holding       writing  from  Stockholm  to  the  April-May- June  issue,  says:  "At  a  recent 
exhibition  at  Karlstad,  in  the  home  province  of  Selma  Lagerloef ,  no 
fewer  than  164  farmers  received  diplomas  from  the  country  governor  in 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  their  families  had  clung  to  their 
farms.     Olaf  Gullbrandsson,  a  former  Swedish  M.P. ,  has  a  farm  which 
has  been  in  his  family  since  1470.     Q-onnar  Persson' s  farm  dates  back 
similarly  to  1480.     The  Bergerud  farm  has  gone  from  father  to  son  since 
1503;  Bomartomtcn  and  Ulvsby  since  1557  and  1590  respectively.  The 
oldest  family  farm  on  record  is  Bordsjoc,  7'hich  has  come  down  from 
father  to  son  since  1360  or  for  alm.ost  600  years.     Rydboholm  has  re- 
mained within  the  same  family  since  1430  and  Jemtland  since  1514.  Some 
time  ago  the  vicar  of  Leoderap  applied  to  recover  a  medieval  gift  of 
the  year  1250,  consisting  of  five  farms,  and  two  'eel  fishings'  be- 
queathed by  Sir  Jens  Ka.nne  for  the  'vicar's  table'  as  a  'soul  gift.' 
The  vicar  and  all  his  successors  were  to  read  soul  masses  for  Sir  Jons. 
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These  farms  nad  "been  sequestered  "bj'"  the  Cro^'n.     The  supreme  court 
ac!:no7'lede-ed  the  right  of  the  Loederup  vicar  to  the  holdings  although 
he  .conducted  vesper  services  instead  of  masses...." 

lorld  Cotton  A  statement  issued  April  16  "by  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Corisump-  Service  saj'-s:  "...The  world  used  5,975,000  hales  of  foreign  cottons 
tion  dLiring  the  first  half  of  thi?'  season,  against  only  5,075,000  in  the 

same  portion  of  la'^t  season,  4,601,000  two  seasons  ago  and  5,028,000. 
throe  sear'ons  a.'^o .     In  other  words,  world  consumption  of  foreign 
gro-f'ths  was  about  900,000  bales  larger  in  the  first  half  of  this  sea- 
son than  in  the  same  portion  of  last  season.    But  world  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  the  same  period  totaled  only  7,101,000  hales, 
against  7,619,000  last  season,  or  a  decrease  of  518,000.  Accordingly, 
it  '.idll  he  seen  that  world  consumption  of  foreign  cottons  increased 
considore.hl;''  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  decline  in  consumption  of 
Anorican.     The  world  r^tock  of  all  cotton  on  Jan.  31,  including  the  un- 
marhctcd  portions  of  foreign  crops,  totaled  21,751,000  hales,  against 
22,225,000  at  the  end  of  January  a  year  ago;  21,854,000  two  years  a^o 
a,nd  24,515,000  throe  years  a.go.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  world  stock 
of  a.ll  cottons  was  474,000  bales  smaller  at  the  end  of  January  this 
year  tha.n  a  year  ago.    Hc-cvor,  the  -"orld  stock  of  American  cotton  on 
Jan.  31  this  jrear  was  11,969,000  bales,  a.ga.inst  11,865,000  a  year  a,go , 
or  104,000  larger,  ":hilo  the  world  stock  of  foreign  cotton  wa.s 
9,782,000  thisVc-r,  against  10,360,000  last  year"",  or  578,000  smaller." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agricul-  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  April  15  sa.ys:  "It  is 

turc  disheartening  to  learn  from  reports  as  of  March,  made  from  over  the 

country  to  the  Burca.u  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Ecdera-l  Depa.rt- 
mcnt  of  Agricultu-Tc  a.t  Washington  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  are 
notsDly  increasing  the  a.creage  of  their  spring  crop  lolanting.  The 
far-Tnevs  are  doing  that  in  the  teeth,  of  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricul tiire  and  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  who  tell  them 
that  the  n.arkjets  for  farm  products  from  the  soil,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  a^'^e  congested,  the  price  levels  depressed  to  the  lowest  point 
since  the  armistice,  and  that  a  lajrge  addition  this  yca.r  to  the  carry- 
overs in  hand  will  defeat  the  Farm  Board  relief  program  and  spell  ccr~ 
tain  heavy  losses  to  the  farmiers.     The  stubborn  refusal  of  the  farmers 
to  see  facts  and  listen  to  reason  is  deplorable  to  all  who  are  unself- 
ishly concerned  for  their  welfare  a.nd  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
countr;^,  for  what  they  are  doing  threatens  disaistcr.'to  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  national  prosperity.     Overproduction  on  the  farms  means 
increased  unsalable  surpluses,  decreased  incomes  and  purchasing  power 
by  26,000,000  people  on  the  farms,  depressed  trade  for  all  who  sell 
coiTimoditie s  to  farmers,  accijmulation  of  debts  and  shortening  of  farm 
credits.     There  is  no  possible  way  in  which  Government  can  prevent 
those  distressful  result  s. ..  .The  expert  business  actua.ries  of  the 
country  are  watching  with  apprehension  for  the  fina.1  reports  on  the 
farm  acreage  of  the  year  and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  inevitable  evil 
effects  of  another  year  of  overproduction  from  the  farms." 
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MKET  qjJOIATlO^S 

Farm 

Products  April  18. — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $7,50  to  $9.50;  heifers  (850  Ids.  do?m)  good 
and  choice  $10.50  to  $13;  veaJers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $9 .75  to  $11.25; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  l"bs.)  mediijm,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to 
$10,35;  light  lights  (130-160  Tos . )  medium  to  choice  $9.75  to  $10.55; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  miedi-um,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25 
(soft  oroily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) , 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$9  to  $9.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

No  grain  report  on  account  of  -Jood.  Friday  holiday. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $7.50-$9  per  barrel  in 
the  East; .mostly  $6.50  f .o.b.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs 
$4-^4.25  per. 100  pounds  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  mostly  $3.25-_ 
$3, 50. f. o.b.  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley  points.    Maine  sacked  G-rocn 
Mountains  $2.95-$3.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  at  $2.55-$2.60 
f  ,o.b.  Prosque  Islo.    Wisconsin  sacked  Roujid  Whites  $2.85-$3  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $2.40-$2.50  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.  South 
Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  *2-$2.75  per  1^-bushcl  hamper  in  termi-. 
nal  markets.    Florida  Pointed  type  $3-$3.50  in  New  Yorik  City.  Texas 
Round  and  Flat  type  $125-$135  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  mostly  $70  f.o.b. 
Lower  Valley  points..  Texas. Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1.75-$2.25  per 
standard  crate,  U.  S.  Commercial,  in  consuming  centers,  top  of  $2.50 
in  Baltimore;  90^-$1.25  f.o.b.  Texas  points.    Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  varieties  $l,75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  cities.  Louisiana 
Klondike  strawberries  $3.50-$4  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West; 
$2.47-|~$2.67|  f.o.b.  auct  ion  sales  at  Hammond.    Now  York  Baldmn  ap- 
ples $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $2.15-$2.25  f.o.b.  per 
bushel  basket  in  Rochester, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  39^;  91  score,  38f^;  90  score,  38^^. 

Wholesode  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Fla.ts,  18  to  18^-^;  Single  Daisies,  20^(i  to  21^;  Yoimg  Americas, 
22^  to  22-^^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

No  cotton  report  on  account  of  Good' 'Friday  holiday. 


Prepared  isn  the  Press  Service,  Offise  of  lataemniism.  United  States  Departmemt  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presemiiiij^  aU  skades  of  opinioa  as  r&&%eted  in  the  press  oa  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  asjwcts.  Approval  or  dssaj^yroval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  Tjffiirr  BILL  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  tariff  hill,  as  reshaped  in 

conference,  contains  higher  duties  for  industry  and  will  carry  the 
highest  general  rates  in  history,  according  to  Senator  Wheeler  of 

Montana,  and  Representative  .Garner  of  Texas,  minority  member  of  the  conference 

committee . . . . " 


THE  FLEXIBLE  The  Uew  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  the  National  Associa,- 

TARIEE  tion  of  Manufacturers  has  asked  the  5,000  southern  manufacturers  to 

support  its  campaign  for  the  flexible  tariff  provisions  which  it 
advocates  retaining  in  the  proposed  tariff  hill. 


UUEMPLOyi'jffiNT  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "More  than  200  of  the 

EELIEE  largest  corporations  in  the  United  States  have  worked  out  plans 

for  'steady  work  the  year  around,'  according  to  a  preliminary  re- 
port to  Governor  Roosevelt  Doing  made  puhlic  to-day  hy  the  com- 
mittee ho  appointed  on  March  30  to  consider  'a  long  time  program  far  industrial 
stahilization  and  prevention  of  uriGmploymont . '     The  committee  rogistcrod  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  its  membership,  comprising  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
organized  industry,  the  State,  business  and  banking. ..  .A^nong  the  corporations 
named  by  the  committee  in  laying  out  its  own  program  of  inquiry  were  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  Col-'jinbia  Conserve  Company,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Companj^  and 
the  Packard  Automobile  Company.    The  committee  announced  thg,t  it  would  hold  a 
series  of  conferences  with  manufacturers  and  business  men  throughout  New  York 
State,  beginning  in  Buffalo  on  May  1...." 


COTTON  SHIPPERS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Memphis,  Tenn. , 

ASK  INQUIRY       says:  "The  Southern  Cotton  Shippers  Association,  meeting  at  Memphis 
on  Saturday,  went  on  record  as  urging  congreis'sional  investigation 
of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  which  are  receiving  Government  aid  through  the  Federal  board." 


t  STOCK  AVERAGE  A  New  Haven  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Professor  Irving  Fisher's 

index  of  Stock  Exchange  prices,  based  on  the  225  most  important 
stocks  on  the  market  and  reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100, 
|.   shows  an  average  of  164.1  for  the  past  week  as  against  164.3  a  week  ago,  160.9  two 
|»  weeks  ago,  157.4  three  weeks  ago  and  154.4  four  weeks  ago.  Last  week's  average 
'  was  the  highest  of  the  year  to  date;  the  lowest  was  138.8  in  the  first  week  of 
,)  January.    Another  index  number  compiled  by  Professor  Fisher  and  based  on  the  fifty 
:t  most  active  industrial  stocks  of  the  ?reek  is  992.0.     This  compares  with  978,3  the 
['  week  before,  949.9  two  weeks  before,  914.2  three  weeks  before  and  884.1  four  weeks 
t:  before." 
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Abandoned  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  19  says:  "The 

Farms  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has  recently  pphlished  an  interesting 

"bulletin  on  Abandoned  Farm  Areas  in  New  York.     In  it  we  find  that  dur- 
ing the  forty-five  yeJ^rs  1880-1925  the  area  of  land  in  farms  in  New 
York  declined  19  per  cent,  but  the  area  of  land  in  crops  declined  only 
9  per  cent.     During  this  period  the  production  per  acre  increased  17 
per  cent  and  the  total  production  increased  7  per  cent.     All  of  which 
is  ample  evidence  of  better  farming.     The  investigators  say  tha,t  New 
York  can  abandon  still  more  rioor  land  and  yet  increase  food  t)roduction 
to  nrovide  for  its  growing  population.     Better  farming  will  produce 
more  food  on  fewer  acres.     One  striking  fact  is  that  abandoranent  of 
unfit  land  is  'an  exceedingly  slow  and  painful  process.'     In  most  of 
the  areas  investigated  aba,ndonment  has  been  £-oing  on  for  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  and  is  -still  'far  from  complete.'     Farms  don't  re- 
main abandoned.     Every  time  aba,ndonm.ent  is  found  necessary  by'  one 
group  there  is  a  new  group  willing  to  try  to  do  what  their  predecessors 
have  found  to  be  impossible — make  a  living  on  lanfit  land.     Perhaps  the 
best  lesson  farmers  or  would-be  farmers  can  learn  from,  this  is  to  stay 
away  from  land  that  never  was  good.     Land  that  was  once  nroductive  may 
be  made  so  again,  but  land  that  is  naturally  poor  is  honeless — at 
least  it  is  so  for  the  man  who  must  live  by  farming." 

British  Egg  An  editorial  in  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  April  5  says:  "The 

Grading       National  Mark  Egg  Scheme  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  and  it 
makes  enco-uraging  reading  to  learn  that  the  scheme  is  proving  suc- 
cessful.    It  is  estimated  that  between  200  and  250  million  eges  have 
been  m.arketed  under  the  National  Mark  in  Great  Britain.    This  repre- 
sents a  small  Droportion  of  the  total,  but  all  beginnings  are  neces- 
sarily small,  and  exceptionally  so  when  innate  conservatism  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  most  agricultural  ventures.     The  present  an- 
nual importation  of  eggs  is  about  2,800  millions,  and  total  home  pro- 
duction is  placed  at  500  millions  less.     It  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  approximately  exact  to  state  that  about  15,000,000  pounds  are  spent 
on  imported  eggs,  ajid  that  the  statement  of  the  Linlithgow  Commission, 
'The  outstanding  feature  of  the  poultry  industry  as  we  see  it  at  the 
present  time  is  the  immense  opportunity  for  expansion  and  development 
which  awaits  the  home  producer'   is  still  a."Dplicable  to  present  condi- 
tions...The  satisfactory  TDrice  obtained  by  the  National  Mark  eggs  is 
bound  to  have  its  influence,  and  induce  more  to  exploit  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  hen  in  farm  economy.     There  is  no  substantial  reason  ad- 
vanced why  this  country  should  not  be  sffilf-supiDorting  in  this  particu- 
lar line,  now  that  the  reproach  of  careless  marketing  is  being  steadily 
removed.     Now  grade  designations  came  into  force  on  March  10,  allowing 
for  four  grades  ranging  from  the  special  weight  egg  of  2-^  oz.  to  the 
pullet  egg  of  1"|-  oz.     It  is  at  present  fashionable  to  suggest  the  re- 
striction or  control  of  imports,  but  there  is  one  import  of  eggs  which 
has  boon  neglected  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  that  is  the  Chinese 
liquid  import.     How  the  medical  authorities  of  this  country  can  con- 
done such  imports  and  at  the  same  time  pass  meticulous  regulations 
regarding  the  production  of  milk  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  individual  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  hygiene.     It  is 
estiraa.ted  that  annually  a„bout  five  million  pounds  sterling  are  ex- 
pended on  these  liquid  eggs  which  admittedly  are  dosed  with  prescrv^a- 
tivos,  principally  borax.     Such  food  is  condemned  by  the  United  States, 
and  is  only  aJlowcd  entry  for  use  in  industry..." 
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Nature  for  Ar)ril  5  sa.ys:  "Thoughtful  men  and  women,  surveyirg 
the  mrt  that  science  has  played  in  the  lives  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, have  no  illiisions  concerning  its  potency,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
in  controlling  the  destiny  of  their  successors.     To  have  seen  science 
in  the  grip  of  Mars,  to  have  watched  the  wonderful  ser-vice  of  chemis- 
try to  medicine,  is  to  know  how  tiu-e  it  is  that  knowledge  applied  is 
newer  acquired;  those  who  have  lived  through  a  clash  of  arms  in  which 
science,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  dominated  policy,  strategy,  and 
tactics,  find  no  difficulty  in  applying,  indeed  ihey  are  constrained  to 
apply,  that  sartie  experience  to  the  problems  of  the  Dost-war  world.  In 
the  industrial  trouhles  of  to-day — depression,  loss  of  overseas  markets, 
unemplojmient — they  recognize  inevitable  casualties  in  the  "battle  of  in- 
dustrial wits,  and  they  know  that  the  struggle  must  end  in  favor  of  the 
"best  equipped  battalions;  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  they  realize 
now  the  truly  vital  position  of  the  scientific  basis  of  industry  in 
the  nation's  life.     Once  again  science  will  domanate  policy,  strategy, 
and  tactics,  and  in  the  intense  industrial  competition,  over  the  thresh- 
old of  which  we  have  yet  scarcely  stopped,  tradition  will  count  for 
little  beside  knowledge,  and  pride  for  nothing  compared  with  progress. 
What  7dll  in  the  future  be  the  foxmdation  of  our  national  wealth  and 
influence?    Not  conquest,  nor  colonization;  our  position  will  depend 
on  the  use  to  which  we  put  our  heritage  of  natural  resources ... Chemi sts 
and  chemical  engineers  have  long  been  considering  the  position.  On 
the  comm.ercial  side  we  have  seen  important  amalgamations  effected  in 
order  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy  of  effort.     On  the  scientific 
side  much  advance  but  little  reorganization  has  yet  taken  place,  al- 
though the  need  grows  with  the  expension  of  chemical  knowledge  and 
influence ..." 

Coffee  Con-  Alan  H.  Temple,  writing  of  coffee  control  in  Commerce  and 

trol  Finance  for  April  16,  says:  "The  most  ambitious  attempt  ever  made  at 

governmental  control  of  a  commodity  market  has  at  last  followed  most 
of  its  predecessors  into  the  discard.     The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
Brazil  produces  in  most  years  half  or  more  of  the  world's  coffee;  it 
has  had  allied  with  it,  in  its  ambitious  attempt  to  control  prices, 
other  states  of  Brazil  which  produce  about  one  quarter  of  the  world's 
crop;  but  it  has  not  been  able,  despite  this  extraordinarily  domi- 
nant position,  to  stem  the  tide  of  continuous  overproduction  and  fi- 
nancial distress  which  the  attempt  at  market  control  has  created. 
Therefore  coffee  'valorization'  will  bo  abandoned.     It  will  go  into 
limbo  along  with  the  Stevenson  plan,  by  which  the  British  a  few  years 
ago  sought  to  maintain  the  price  of  rubber.     It  will  follow  into  the 
discard  the  ambitious  plans  by  which  Cuba,  chief  source  of  sugar 
suppler  to  the  United  States,  sought  for  several  years  to  hold  up  the 
price, — first  through  price  restriction  and  second  through  the  opera- 
tion of  a  central  selling  agency,  which  was  finally  abandoned  only 
last  Monday.     It  may  be  that  many  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  Sao 
Paulo's  abandonment  of  market  restriction  will  not  be  justified.  Many 
economists  to-day  do  not  bow  down  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  with 
the  reverence  that  they  once  felt.     They  assert  that  while  the  law  is 
valid  it  is  nevertheless  subject  to  a  measure  of  control,  and  that  the 
harshness  of  its  unrestricted  operation  can  be  mitigated.     The  failure 
of  the  Stevenson  plan  of  rubber  restriction,  for  example,  was  ascribed 
mostly  to  its  faulty  construction  and  its  inflexibility.  The 
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abandoxxment  of  Sao  Paulo'?:  coffee  control  may  likewise  be  laid  to 
overreachirip-  "by  its  administrators;  in  othei'  TOrds,  to  an  attempt  to 
maintain  too  hieh  a  price  level — one  which  would  cover  too  many  high- 
cost  producers.    Yet  despite  the  validity  of  these  comments  the  suc- 
cessive failure  of  these  plans  arouses  the  question,   'Can  any  political 
organism  in  practice  construct  and  operate  a  stabilization  plan, 
theoretically  possible  though  it  may  be,  which  will  not  in  the  long  run 
defeat  itself  by  overstimulating  production?'     If  this  is  the  case  it 
is  not  at  all  important  w^hether  these  schemes  are  failing  because  they 
are  theoretically  wrong  or  because  they  ere  botchod  in  practice.  If 
within  a  political  organism,  nothing  but  faulty  m.anagem.ent  is  to  be  ex- 
pected it  would  have  been  better  if  the  theory  had  never  been  pre- 
sented. . . " 

Orain  An  editorial  in  The  American  Elevator  and  Grain  Trade  for 

Storage        April  15  says:  "The  feasible  locations  for  new  storage  are  four  in 

nunber — on  the  farm,  at  country  shipping  points,  at  interior  concen- 
tration points  and  at  terminal  markets .. .Where ,  then,  put  such  new 
storage  as  is  needed?    Farm  storat^e  prevents  congestion,  preserves 
the  identity  of  good  copn.try  run  rnea.t,  Permits  shipping  to  the  best 
markets  and  costs  less  than  country  elevators  to  constru.ct.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  adds  a  new  expense  to  marketing,  bad  roads  may  hold 
the  grain  where  it  is  when  the  market  price  is  right,  and  there  are 
few  facilities  for  reconditioning.     Country  elevator  storage  relieves 
terminal  congestion,  can  readily  send  its  wheat  to  the  best  market 
and  saves  the  farm  storage  handling.     Construction,  however,  is  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  difficult  to  determiine  how  much  to  build  in  any 
community.    Diversion-point  storage,  established  at  railway  points 
where  freight  rates  are  eqpa,l  to  several  consuming  markets,  could  do 
away  wdth  most  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  smaller  storage  places 
and  copld  rival  the  terminal  markets,  were  it  not  that  it  also  adds 
the  expense  of  a  handling  that  does  not  exist  when  the  grain  moves 
direct  fromi  field  to  term.inal.    Terminal  markets  can  draw  fromi  wide 
territories.     They  can  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  cost  per  biishel 
and  they  can  have — although  they  do  not  always — the  best  facilities 
for  reconditioning.     They  keep  handling  costs  dovm  to  a  minimijm.  The 
problem  will  never  be^  solved  if  it  is  talcen  for  granted  that  a  cam- 
paign of  county  elevator  building,  or  terminal  elevator  building,  or 
diversion-point  elevator  building  will  make  conditions  ideaJ.  Farm 
storage,  and  all  types  of  market  storage,  country  and  terminal j  must 
be  developed  together.    Sach  type  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system," 

Ken  Champions  The  press  of  April  19  reports:  "Mazie,  or  Hen  Uo.6,  famous 

white  leghorn  owned  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  the  world's  poultry  congress  held  in  Ottawa  in 

1927,  is  no  longer  the  world's  record  egg-layer.     This  crowTi  is  now 
claimied  by  Lady  Tictorine,  a  barred  Plymouth  rock,  pullet  owned  by  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  a.nd  known  officially  as  Hen  ITo.  440.  Lady 
Victorine  has  laid  358  eggs  in  365  consecutive  days,  beating  Mazie's 
record  by  seven.    The  now  champion  entered  her  pullet  year  on  Sept, 3, 

1928,  and  in  laying  358  eggs  in  one  year  not  only  smashed  all  Canadian 

records  but  all  world's  records  in.  egg  production  as  well.     This  hen 

has  not  missed  supplying  a  partner  for  a  slice  of  bacon  since  Jan.  26, 

this  year.    All  of  Lady  Victorine' s  efforts  have  w^oighed  between  58 

and  50  grams,  and  a  two-ounce  egg  is  only  a  little  more  than  56  grams. 
II 
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Section  3 
FiABKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Atiril  19. — Livestock  prices:    Heavy  weight  hog-s  (250-350  lbs.) 

Products     inedi-um,  good  and  choice  $9.60  to  $10.25;  light  lights  (130-160  Tos.) 

medi-um  to  choice  $9.65  to  $10,40;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  meditun, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  ahove  quotations.) 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.06  5/8  to  $1.08  5/8;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.17. 
to  $1.18;  Kansas  City  $1.12  to  $1.14;  Uo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
"basis)  St.  Louis  $1,052;  Kansas  City  99-|^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  81 
to  82^i;  Minneapolis  71  to  73^;  Kansas  City  75^^  to  77^;  No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  81  to  82i^;  Minneawlis  74  to  76^;  Kansas  City  78  to  79^^; 
No. 3  white  oa,t  s  Chicago  42  to  43^;  Minneapolis  38  l/8  to  39  5/8^; 
KaJisas  City  4:3^,^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Eose  potatoes  "brought  $7.75-$8,50  per  barrel 
in  the  East;  $6.50  f.o.h.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs 
$4.10-$4.25  per  100  lbs.  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $3.25  f.o.b.. 
Lower  Valley  points.     Maine  sacked  Bliss  Triiomphs  $2.95-$3.35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern, ci tie s.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.90-$3  car- 
lot  sales  in  Chicago ;. $2. 40-$2. 50  f.g.b.  Stevens  Point.     Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $1.75-$2.25  per. standard  crate,  U.  S.  Commercial,  in 
consuming  centers;  $1.10-$1.25  f.o.b.  Texas  points.     South  Carolina 
Pointed,  type  cabbage  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  l|--bushel  hamper  in  city 
markets,     Texas  Round  type  $125-$135  bulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  around 
$60  f.o.b,  Texas  points.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3.25-$3,50 
per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West;  $2.50-$3  f.o.b.  auction  sales  at 
Hammond.     Alabama  Klondikes  $4-$5  per  24-quart  crate  in  Cincinnati. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  39^^^;  9i  score,  39^;  90  score,  38^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  18  to  IS^^z^;  Single  Daisies,  20-|-^  to  21(2?;  Young  Americas , 
22i  to  22-|-^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

No  Cotton  Report,  Offices  closed  Priday  and  Saturday. 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentiGji  all  shades  of  opiuioa  as  rofloeted  ia  the  press  oa  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDEin  President  Hoover  has  sent  letters  ijrging-  economy  to  the 

URGES  ECONOMY    chairman  of  the  Senate  finance  and  the  House  approioriations 
committees,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  letters  are 
understood  to  warn  against  the  formulation  of  excessive  apuro- 
priation  measures  during  the  remainder  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


n  CONGRESS  The  press  to-day  reTDorts  that  repeal  of  the  newly  es- 

tablished national  origins  basis  for  restrictive  immigration  was 
voted  yesterday  by  the  Senate  on  a  surprise  move  by  Senator  Uorbecl: 
of  South  Dakota.     The  vote  was  34  to  39  for  the  repeal.     However,  the  JTorbeck  pro- 
posal also  provided  for  further  restriction,  which  '••'culd  cut  do^^n  the  annu^al  immi- 
gration from  150,000  to  120,000. 

The  Sena.te  yesterday  rejected  the  Binzham  amendment  to  restrict  only  Mexi- 
can immigration  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Waterway  improvements  costing  about  $111,000,000  are  recommended  by  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  reported  favorably  to  the  House  yesterday. 

The  House  yesterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Elliot  bill  authoariz- 
ing  appropriation  of  $147,000  for  the  purchia,se  of  a  site  near  the  Bureau  of 

ttandards  for  a  radio  exnerimient  station. 
Dr.  Joseph  Bloodgood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  appeared  before  the 
ouse  interstate  cominerce  committee  and  uTged  ax^proval  of  the  Senate  bill  to 
create  a  national  institute  of  health. 


WHEAT  LOMs  A  Kan.sas  City  A.  P,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Agents  at 

Kansas  City  of  the  Farmers'  ITational  G-rain  Corpora.tion  received 
instructions  yesterdaj^  to  discontinue  lending  m.oney  to  coopera- 
tives at  the  present  basis  on  wheat  billed  after  April  30.     The  order  was  made, 
it  was  announced,  because  the  time  remaining  between  April  30  and  the  movement 
of  the  new  crop  would  be  required  for  liquidation  of  Goverranent  loans  on  the  old 
crop.    A  desire  to  avoid  any  price  conflict  ,which  might  be  caused  by  continuing 
the  present  loan  figure  up  to  the  time  1930  wheat  begins  to  move  to  market,  caused 
the  order,  officials  stated." 


WOOL  TRADING  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "Declaring  that  es- 

tablishmient  of  a  wool  futures  miarket  ^^'dll  enable  the  wool  trade 
to  do  a  broader  business,  with  less  capital  tied  up  and  with  a 
iiiinimum  of  risk,  the  special  committee  on  wool  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
of  which  John  J.  Pflieger  is  chairman,  submitted  yesterday  a  report  outlining 
a  Pi'eliminary  plan  for  trading  in  wool  for  future  delivery  on  the  exchange. 
Should  the  proposal  meet  with  sufficient  approval  of  the  wool  trade,  it  is 
planned  to  hold  a  general  m.eeting  with  the  wool  trade  in  Boston  to  discuss  the 
proposed  contract...." 
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Section  2 

Cooperation  Manufacturers  Record  for  Aioril  17  says:  "In  view  of  the  ac- 

tivities of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  find  a  ^ray  to  safeguard  the  farm 
interests  of  the  country  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  story  from 
Ottawa  of  how  Canadian  wheat  gro^'-'ers  have  heen  meeting  the  situation 
as  told  in  a  special  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
opening  sta.tement  is  worth  the  careful  study  of  all  "business  men  of 
the  country:   'Governments  are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  ^"'hat  are  referred  to  as  the  "comjnon  people"  are 
agriculturists,  and  that  agriculture  must  be  prosperous  or  the  entire 
economic  structure  wobbles.     Wipe  out  any  other  industry  and  the 
world  merely  halts  and  then  goes  on  again.     Wipe  out  agriculture  and 
the  situs.ticn  is  serious.     The  dominant  factor  in  the  World  War  was  the 
food  blockade.     One  of  the  deciding  factors  of  prosperity  in  times  of 
peace  is  the  price  of  food.  '     In  giving  particulejrs  in  regard  to  the 
Canadian  wheat  pool,   organized  by  and  for  the  farm.ers  of  Canada,  it 
is  sta.ted  that  it  is  based  on  contracts  entered  into  by  135,000  farmer- 
members  to  deliver  all  their  f^rain  to  the  pool.     Formerly  each  farmer 
m.arkcted  his  own  ^i-heat,  his  tcam.s  hauling  the  wagons  across  the 
prairies  to  get  to  the  elevators  before  the  price  dropped.     Last  year 
the  pool  m.cmbcrs  delivered  253,102,585  bushels  of  wheat.     Had  all  this 
wheat  been  thrown  on  the  market  when  first  threshed  the  nrice  un- 
questiona.bly  would  have  gone  dcATi  heavily,  and  every  farmer  -^^ould  have 
lost.     So  the  farm.ers  of  the  pool  organized  their  C'n  selling  agency 
which  last  year  mnrkoted  1,000,000  bushels  a  day.     Not  250,000,000 
'j^ithin  100  days,  but  the  whole  spr.-^ad  oA^er  a  year;  not  sold  for  what- 
ever TDricc  it  would  bring  at  the  local  elevator,  but  sold  in  an  order- 
ly manner  in  whatever  section  of  the  -^'orld  the  best  r)rice  was  offered. 
II 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  Aioril  2  says:  "Despite 

Farming        the  hints  of  no  less  potent  a  dairyman  than  T.  H.  Mclnnerney,  president 
of  the  I^Tationa.l  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  and  a  number  of  others, 
cornoration  farmdng  is  still  a  long  way  in  the  future.    A  fe""  large 
milk  companies  may  operate  one  or  two  or  more  big  farms,  but  the  time 
is  still  far  off  when  any  material  part  of  their  supplies  will  come 
from  their  own  cows.     There  are  still  too  many  factors  legislating 
against  the  success  of  company  farms  to  see  them  operated  on  a  large 
scale  very  soon.    That  the  trend  toward  large  scale  operation  will 
eventually  reach  the  fa.rm  seems  plausible,  but  we  are  rather  inclirE  d 
to  the  view  that  when  that  time  com.es  the  process  mil  evolve  under 
the  leadership  of  fanners.     Perhaps  it  will  come  through  a  reaction 
from  the  tendency  of  successful  farm.ers  to  retire  and  move  to  Cali- 
fornia; the  sons  or  grandsons  of  this  generation  may  start  the  movement 
by  using  that  leisure  and  their  capital  to  expand  their  farmdng  opera- 
tions and  to  conduct  them  in  something  approaching  a  corporate  form 
through  the  medium  of  farm  laborers.    Already  there  is  a  tremendous 
acreage  under  cultivation  by  tenant  farmers,  and  it  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  see  adjoining  farms  consolidated  and  tilled  by 
hired  managers  rather  than  by  tenants.     Prosperity  which  the  Governmicnt 
is  trying  so  hard  to  bring  to  the  land-o'ATiing  farmers  of  to-day  may 
prove  the  very  factor  which  will  handicap  the  small  independent  farmer 
fifty  years  from  now.... This,  of  course,  is  conjecture  but  in  our 
opinion  is  less  unlikely  than  the  m.aintenance  of  huge  farms  to  supply 
large  city  milk  distributors.    Unless  we  miiss  our  guess,  there  is 
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Qorainp-  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  farming;  Is  one  "bv.sir^ss  and 
distr  rout  ion  is  another,  and  that  each  would  "better  let  the  other  do 
its  own  task." 

Cotton  K.  D.  Stewart  writes  at  leng-th  on  "The  Cotton  Trade"  in  The 

Trade  Nineteenth  Century  for  April.     He  says  in  part:  "...The  temporary 

Cause  of  the  troubles  of  the  cotton  trade  is  one  to  which  this  trade 
has  "been  lialDle  at  all  times.     As  a  rule  in  pre-war  days  the  annual 
consumiDtion  of  cotton  goods  was  reckoned  to  rise  at  a  pretty  steady 
average  rate  of  2"!'  per  cent  iDer  annum.     Consumption  used  periodically 
to  get  ahea.d  of  production,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  nrices  and  "better 
Torofits.     The  good  dividends  paid  "by  cotton  cormoanies  brought  about 
the  immediate  ""ouilding  of  cotton  mills.     As  a  result  the  increased  pro- 
duction got  well  ahead  of  consumption.     A  period  of  depression  set  in 
which  lasted  until  consumiDtion  again  caught  up  the  "oroductive  capacity 
of  the  -"TOrld.     The  reactions  both  ways  were  brief,  and  on  the  average 
worked  o-ut  satisfactorily  to  those  concerned.     In  other  respects  bad 
times  in  the  cotton  trade  were  much  the  same  as  ba.d  tim.cs  in  any  other 
trade.     They  followed  the  rise  and  fall  in  ra'^  materials.     When  raw 
materials  wore  falling  in  "orico  there  were  losses.     Our  purchases  were 
al^Fsys  made  in  gold  and  o"ur  sales  to  a  large  extent  in  silver.  There- 
fore very  large  croios  of  cotton  which  brought  prices  down  meant  a  lower- 
ing of  the  price  of  our  product,  a  loss  on  all  stocks  of  cotton  goods 
wherever  held,  and  a  temporary  depression.     The  resixltant  low  prices 
brought  about  an  acceleration  in  demand  and  a  rapid  adjustment.  The 
size  of  the  croDs  of  cotton  was  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
effect  of  a  monetary  crisis  in  lowering  the  "orice  of  raw  materials; 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  deflation  had  an  equally  bad  effect  on  the 
trade.     One  has  only  to  study  the  course  of  business  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  note  the  periods  of  proRsperity  and  the  reverse 
to  realize  this ...  Obviously  the  first  task  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton 
Corporation  ^n±11  be  to  produce  yarn  as  cheaply'  as  its  foreign  competi- 
tors.    This  is  believed  to  be  quite  possible  when  really  thorough  or- 
ganization lias  been  introduced  and  the  purchase  of  the  right  types  of 
TB3r  material  by  erperts  is  combined  with  the  use  of  the  right  machinerT 
However,   this  will  not  put  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  customicrs, 
and  many  more  stages  are  required.     Weaving  is  also  being  undertaken 
by  the  Lanca.shire  Cotton  Corporation,  which  expects  to  acquire  some 
30,000  looms.     There  are  an  almost  infinite  num^oer  of  problems  waiting 
to  be  solved  in  weaving:     the  use  of  Lancashire  looms  versus  automatic 
looms,  the  "oroblcms  of  how  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
the  weavers'  unions,  and  so  on.     The  equally  difficult  question  of 
standardizing  cloths  is  also  very  important .. .At  present,  with  a  few 
exceiotions,  every  500  looffiS  constitute  a  different  company.     There  are 
about  1,400  companies  owning  looms,  and  they  own  between  them  750,000. 
This  is  a  hopeless  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  research.     If  no 
SToecial  weavers'   combine  can  be  formed,  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Corpora- 
tion vdll  have  to  deal  with  this  problem  also..." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  April  5  says:  "Regardless 

Comment        of  what  may  be  the  varying  opinions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 

r)laii,  especially  at  this  later  hour,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  has  shown  good  strategy  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  of  North  Dalcota  to  help  it  put  over  its  plan  for 


a,  10  to  20  per  cent  reduction  of  spring  -^hea.t  TDlanting  this  year*  ^e 
doubt  if  the  Farm  Board  could  have  laid  hands  on  another  man  so  '^"ell 
equinioed  hv  experience  or  hy  zeal  in  the  cause  to  effect  a  curtailment 
of  srring'  wheat  acreage  in  the  Northwest.     In  the  first  place,  Doctor 
Cou]ter,  because  of  his  long'  experience  as  president  of  the  North 
Da]<:ota  Agricultural  College,  kno^"'s  conditions  in  this  heart  of  the 
STorinp-  whea.t  area.     He  knows  the  farmers  and  knows  their  reactions  to 
such  things  as  this  projected  wheat  c-'jt .     If  any  man  can  convince  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  and  the  marketing  organizations  that  an 
acrea.ee  cut  this  SDring  in  wheat  i^'ill  redTice  the  surplus  and  hring 
about  a  better  Torice  situation  this  fall  it  would  be  Doctor  Coulter. 
His  advice  to  the  farmers  in  the  past  has  been  sound,  and,  while  he 
has  only  been  in  the  Twin  Cities  a  few  days  since  taking  over  the  new 
job  for  the  Farm  Board,  he  has  made  really  remarkable  lorogress  and  has 
obtained  results  in  the  form  of  actual  pledges  that  must  be  very 
heartening  to  Chairman  Legge  and  his  compa,triots  of  the  Ijoard." 

An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  March  29  says:  "The 
passage  of  public  and  farm  grain  storage  legislation  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  recent  special  session  of 
the  legislature  clearly  sustains  Governor  Weaver's  decision  to  in- 
clude such  legislation  in  the  call  for  a  special  session.     It  clears 
up  a  situation  which  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  Nebraska  grain 
growers  in  the  past  and  rem.oves  an  obstacle  to  the  orderly  marketing 
of  grain  a.s  provided  in  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Previous 
to  this  action  Nebraska  was  the  only  grain  belt  State  without  worka- 
ble warehouse  laws.     The  law  OTovides  for  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  TDublic  elevators  as  grain  warehouses  and  also  sets  up  a  plan  for 
farm  storage  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  denartment  of  agricul- 
ture.    The  official  warehouse  receipts  to  be  issued  against  both  farm 
and  public  storage  that  comes  under  the  aioplication  of  the  law  will 
mal<:e  it  much  easier  for  the  farmer  to  borrow  money  either  from  his  lo- 
cal banlcor  or  through  his  cooperative  association  if  it  be  a  member  of 
the  regional  marketing  agency  functioning  through  the  Farmers'  National 
Grain  Corporation.     Farm  storage  is  an  important  factor  in  stabiliz- 
ing grain  prices.    At  the  present  time  there  is  not  enough  space  in 
terminals  or  local  elevators  to  take  care  of  all  the  grain  produced. 
The  rapid  marketing  of  wheat  that  usually  occ-iars  in  a  short  space  of 
time  follov.ang  harvest  causes  serious  congestion  of  storage  facilities 
and  railrop.d  equipment  in  handling  it,  encourages  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy in  redivcrting  this  grain  for  final  distribution,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unfavorable  infltxcnce  on  Toricc.     It  scorns  to  be  a  logical  con- 
clusion that  farm  stored  grain  is  less  visible  to  the  trade  then  that 
in  elevators  and  terminals  and  therefore  does  not  depress  the  price 
as  much.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  farm  storage  act  requires 
careful  inspection  and  supervision  and  that  warehouse  receipts  will  be 
issued  only  when  the  granary  or  storehouse  is  a  type  that  reasonably 
guarantees  the  security  of  grain  therein." 
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Section  3 
IvIAEKET  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  April  21. — Livestock  pricer,:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  g-ood  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $9.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $13;  vealers,  good  pnd  choice  $9  to  $11.50;  feeder 
and  stoc]:er  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $11.50;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  f^lO.lO; 
light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.40;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations) .  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:    La;mbs,  good  and'. choice  (84  lbs.  dovTi)  $9.50  to 
$10.35;  feeding  lambs  (rar^e  stock)  meditm  to  choice  $8  to  $9. 

Grain  prices:    Ho.l  dark  northern  snring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1,01  to  $1.03;  No. 2  red  winter  Minneapolis  $1.01  to 
$1.02;  St.  Louis  $1.16;  Kansas  City  $1.12  to  $1.14;  lTo,2  hard  winter 
(not  on  Torotein  basis)  St.  Louis  $1.06-|  to  $1.07;  Kansrs  City  98-|  to 
99^^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80  to  82^;  Minneapolis  69  to  71^??;  Kansas 
City  74  to  76^;  No'.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  81-g-  to  83^;  Minneapolis  73  to 
75^;  Kansas  City  76^  to  79^;?';  No. 3  Mte  oats  Chicago  41-i-  to  42i^; 
Minneapolis  37|-  to  39^;  Kansas  City  43^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  T-'otatocs  $7.50-$9  per  barrel  in  eastern 
cities;  Texas  saclrcd  Bliss  Trium.phs  $4.20-$4.35  per  100  pounds  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  $3.25  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.     :,faine  sacked  G-reon 
Mountains  $2.95-$o.25  par  100  pounds  in  the  East;   top  of  $3.40  in 
Baltimore,     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  ^2.90-J^3  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago; .$2. 45-$2. 55  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions 
$1.40-$2  per  standard  crate,  U. 3. Corame rcial ,  in  consuming  centers; 
$1.10-$1,25  f.o.b.  Texas  points.    Hidwostorn  sacked  Yellow  Varieties 
$1.40-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets.     South  Carolina  Pointed 
type  cabbage  $1.50-$2.25  per  l"|--bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets. 
Texas  Round  type  $115-$120  bulk  per  ton. in  Cincinnati;  $60  f.o.b.  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    Louisiana  Klondike . strawberries  11^-15^  per 
pint  in  the  East;  Alabama  berries  $4-$4.50  per  24-Q.uart  crate  in 
Cincinnati.    Now  York  Baldwin  apples  $1.75-$2.25  per  bushel  brskct 
in  New  York  City;  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  Jersey  Roraos 
$2.50  in  New  York.    New  York  Baldwins  $6,25-$7  per  barrel  and  Virginia 
Yellow  Newtowns  $8.5C-$9.50  in  New  York  City. 

Average  price  of  Middling  s"Dot  cotton  in  7  designated  rsarkets 
(holiday  three  markets)  declined  30  points  to  14.86<^  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  one  year  a.so  the  average  of  the  same  7  markets  was  18.51^. 
May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  23  points 
to  15.76^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points 
to  15.43^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Now  York  were: 
92  score,  39;^;  91  score,  38^^;  90  score,  38^. 

Wholcse.le  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
wore:    Elats,  18^^;  Single  Daisies,  20|<^  to  21^;  Young  Anericas,  22^  to 
222^,  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prep-nd  in  the  Press  Service.  Omee  of  InforiBatJon.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
pre-«tin,«  '^11  shades  of  opinion  as  reflactcd  in  the  press  oo  matters  affecting  ajiriculture.  particularly  _m  ks 
economie  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opimons  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Txie  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIBSl'IT  President  Hoover  reported  to  Cons-ross  yesterday  that  re- 

OiJ  ESTIMT5S      vised  estimates  for  next  year  "by  the  Budget  Bureau  show  a 

Treasury  deficit  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000.    His  letter  to 
Chairman  Jones,  of  the  Senate  apToropriations  committee,  warning 
that  additional  expenditures  of  ahout  $300,000,000  a.re  pending  now  in  Congress, 
said  this  <^ittLa-tion  "is  cause  for  repl  alarm.."     The  letter  was  read  to  the 
Senate  and  Drou^"ht  an  imm.ediate  demand  from.  Senator  Borah  for  s^^ecif ications. 
(A. P.,  Apr,  23.)  

rEDERAL  BUILDIITGr  The  great  I^ederal  building  program  in  Washington  was  given 

PHOG-PAM  further  impetus  yesterday  '"'hen  President  Hoover  a.sked  Congress  to 

ap'oroDrip te  m.oney  for  a  start  on  six  more  monum.enta,!  huildingr;  at 
TFashin^g-ton,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    To  stnrt  work  on  Ped- , 
eral  "buildings  here  and  throughout  the  country,  the  President  ashed  for  the  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  $25,000,000.     The  ultimate  coc.t  of  these  buildings,  how- 
ever, will  he  $112,687,800.    At  the  saxae  tim.e,  the  President  ashed  for  $2,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  ouilding  sites  at  Washington,  and  ^5, 695, 540  for  the  hire  of 
technical  experts  and  general  expenses  of  the  program..     The  President  ashed  for, 
$85,000  to  comi-)lete  an  additional  office  building  for  the  Department  of  Agricul*- 
ture  and  $50,000  for  landscape  work  within  the  Aven-ue-Mall  triangle.     The  K:;ycs- 
Elliott  bill  increased  the  spm  authorized  for  tho  Podcral  building  program  from 
$338,000,000  to  $568,000,000. 


THE  TARIIT  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  ^ork  of  read.justm.ent  of 

the  tariff  bill  by  the  conference  committee  was  practically  com- 
pleted yesterday,  and  a  partial  report  on  the  revised  measure 
may  be  presented  to  the  Senate  aiid  House  this  week.  ...The  bill,  as  it  stands, 
represents  a  higher  level  of  rates  than  those  embodied  in  existing  law  and  higher 
than  the  scale  proscribed  by  the  House  in  the  spring  of  1929.     In  a  stctem.ent 
last  night,  Senator  Smoot,  head  of  the  Senate  conference,  analyzed  rates  to  bo 
embodied  in  the  conference  report  in  comparison  '^dth  those  of  existing  la.w  and  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  but  he  was  unable  to  indicate  a  general  average  because 
full  computations  have  not  yet  been  completed.    His  analysis  shows  that  the  aver- 
age ad  Valorem  rate  of  Schedule  7,  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  as  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  nearer  the  higher  level  set  by  th.T  Seriate  than  to  the  House 
average.     The  Ploure  group  won  many  higher  rates  in  industrial  products...." 


LOCUSTS  IIT       .  A  Cairo  dispatch  April  22  states  that  despite  the  official 

■^'^"^'I  assurances  that  the  danger  of  a  locust  invasion  is  practically  over 
the  danger  is  still  great.  The  report  says:  "Much  magnificent  work 
is  being  done  by  a  force  composed  of  "Ei^Yptian  soldiers,  Arab  police 
and  the  camel  corps, .but  their  operations  are  handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
n-umber  of  flame-.euns  they  have  to  fight  the  billions  of  young  locusts  sweeping 
through  tho  country  " 
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Section  2 

Building  There  was  an  increase  of  50.6  ner  cent  in  the  estimated  ex- 

Operations  nenditures  for  all  building  operations  for  which  permits  were  issued 
in  March  com.pared  with  perm.its  issued  during  Fehruary.     Heioorts  re- 
ceived hy  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Lahor  from  292  cities  having-  a  no-Dulation  of  25,0C0  or  over 
show  the  ahove  increase.     The  estimated  cost  of  all  "building  operations 
included  in  March  permits  in  these  cities  was  ^164,165,206,  while  the 
February  indicated  exnenditure  was  $109,009,775,     Residential  building 
increased  35.8  per  cent  and  nonresidential  "building,  68.2  per  cent  com- 
paring March  with  Fe"bruary.     There  were  11,405  families  provided  for  in 
the  new  "buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  these  cities  during 
March,  an  increase  of  32.6  per  cent  over  the  8,599  provided  for  ac- 
cording to  permits  issued  during  February.     Increases  were  shown  in  new 
residential  buildings  in  all  of  the  seven  districts.     Increases  wore 
registered  for  nonresidential  buildings  for  all  districts  except  the 
East  North  Central.     Increases  in  families  provided  for  and  in  total 
building  operations  were  shown  in  all  districts  comparing  March  with 
February  permits.     In  the  New  England  Division  the  increase  in  total 
building  operations  was  32.2;per  cent,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Division 
the  increase  was  54.3  per  cent,  in  the  East  North  Central  Division, 
20.8  per  cent,  in  the  West  North  Central  Division,  41.3  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Division  112.7  per  cent,  in  the  South  Central  Divi- 
sion 47.3  per  cent  and  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Division  44.8  per 
cent.    Permits  issued  for  alterations  and  repairs  show  an  increase  in 
estimated  costs  in  all  districts  except  the  West  North  Central. 

Corporation  The  Business  Week  (New  York)  for  April  23  says:  "Everyone  is 

Farming       dimly  aware  that  something  fundamxental  is  happening  to  American  agri- 
culture.    The  long  period  of  farm  distress  and  farm  relief  agitation 
since  the  wa.r  has  brought  this  fa.ct  home  to  American  business  men. 
Advent  of  the  Farm  Board  has  focused  attention  more  sharply.     The  Farm 
Board  was  set  up  primarily  as  a  kind  of  protector  of  the  millions  or 
individual  farmers  who  have  barely  survived  the  vast  transformation  of 
modern  industry  and  trade  in  other  lines.     Meanwhile  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  begun  within  ae-riculture  itself.     It  is  beins  reorganized; 
new  t;<7pes  of  farming  enterprise  are  bein^'  developed;  new  methods  of 
production,  financing,  and  marketing  are  being  applied;  the  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  revolution  of  the  past  100  years  in  other 
fields  is  overtaking  agriculture;  farminff  is  likewise  being  transformed 
into  a  modern  business.     In  the  course  of  tim.c  the  Farm  Board  itself, 
will  probably  be  a  kind  of  directing  agency,   stim.ulating  and  guiding 
this  transformation.     It  is  easy  to  see  this  happening  from  the  outside, 
and  it  has  been  discussed  often  and  amply  by  external  observers  in  gen- 
eral terms.     But  to  what  extent  are  .farmers  them.s elves  a.ware  of  it; 
how  far  are  they  adjusting  themselves  to  it  and  what  do  they  think 
about  it? .. .Large-scale  farm  management  is  furthest- advanced  in  the 
Northwest,  notably  in  Montana  where  topography  particularly  favors  big 
machine  operations.     A  'Northwest  Farm  Managers  Association,'  an  organ- 
ization ambitious  to  place  agriculture  on  a  business  basis,  is  now  in 
its  twenty-first  year,  headquarters  at  Fargo.     Its  president,  Frank  W. 
Reinoehl,  goes  to  Canada  June  1  to  become  North  America's  largest 
farmer,  840,000  acres.     Five  years  ago.  Rockefeller  money  wa;s  loaned  to 
Fair^^^ay  Farms  Corporation,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to  finance  what  is  as  yet  the 
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only  life-size  experimental  and  research  nroject  in  larg-e-scale  farm- 
ing, 8  farms  to ta-line"  16,000  acres.     S.  A.   Starch  is  in  charge. 
M.  L.  Wilson  is  guide  and  advisor.     Mr.  Starch's  answer,  it  so  ha.-opens, 
is  the  comr)osite  of  the  71  oioinions.     'Changes  have  come  like  a 
cyclone,'  he  comments.     'In  no  other  50-year  period  have  the;''  "been  as 
rapid  or  complete  as  in  the  last  five.     A  15-year-old  hoy  now  speaks 
of  the  old-fashioned  days  of  six  years  ago  in  the  same  spirit  of 
reminiscence  as  his  VO-year-old  grandfather  spealzs  of  the  covered 
wagon. ' . . . " 


Economic  The  Jorrnal  of  The  (Sritish)  Ministry  of  Agriculti;re  for 

Research      April  mjhlishGS  a  lecture  on  "Economic  Research  in  Agriculture," 

recently  delivered  hy  H.  J.  Thom.-Dson,  formcrl;-  assistant  secretary 
of  economics  division  of  the  British  I^inistry  of  Agriculture.  This 
says:  "Research  in  agriculture  has  hoon  for  many  years  mainly  di- 
rected to  prohlomis  affecting  the  physiii^il  life  of  crops  and  livestock, 
a,nd  it  is  only  com.narati vcly  recently  that  there  has  hocn  any  general 
recoD^nition  of  the  fact  that  the  husiness  side  of  agriculture  is  no 
less  deserving  of  investigation.  .. The  "oioneer  country  in  economic  re- 
search in  agriculture  is  the  United  States,  and  to  the  exaimole  set  hy 
it  much  of  the  recent  advance  elsewhere  is  to  oe  attrihuted.     The  -"ork 
is  conducted,  not  only  hy  the  United  States  B-.ireau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  hut  also  hy  the  Sta^te  .Agricultural  colleges  and  ''universi- 
ties, and  hy  a,  numher  of  research  institutes  supported  hy  private  funds. 
The  total  annual  expenclitiare  is  estimated  at  400,000  r)ounds  and  this 
is  hoinf  a,p"olied  to  the  carrying  out  of  over  450  separate  investiga- 
tions,  covering  such  diverse  suhjects  a.s  costs  of  proriuction  and  other 
aspects  of  farm  management ,   cooperation,  marketing,  priees,  land  settle- 
ment, Innd  vnlues,  taxation,  credit,  rural  life,  etc.     This  is  exclu- 
sive of  a.dm.inistrative  exnenditure  on  the  collection  of  statistics,  the 
■oromotion  of  ma.rketing,  etc.  ,  on  which  the  outlay  is  much  greater.  To 
some  extent  this  development  is  due  to  the  fa.ct  that  the  study  of 
economAcs  has  shared  with  other  suhjects  in  the  enormious  funds  devoted 
to  agricultural  research  in  the  United  States,  hut  it  has  heen  stimu- 
la.ted  hy  the  som.ewhat  characteristic  American  view  that  hy  the  close 
study  of  statistics  and  sim.ilar  data,  results  can  he  ohtained  of  practi- 
cal value  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  individual.    Progress  has  also  heen 
made  in  G-reat  Britain,  though  on  e.  nrach  more  limited  scale,  and,  since 
1913,  there  have  heen  11  colleges  in  England  and  Wales  and  3  in  Scot- 
land engaged  in  various  forms  of  economic  research,  mainly  the  collec- 
tion of  data  relating  to  farm  costs  and  advising  farmers  in  regard  to 
farm  managcmicnt.    There  is  also  the  Institute  for  Rcsoa-rch  in  Agri- 
cultm-al  Economics  at  Oxford,  the  activities  of  which  are,  however, 
restricted  hy  the  lirndted  funds  and  staff  at  its  disposal.  Marketing 
is  a  more  recent  innovation,  Investigations  having  heen  actively  under- 
taken hy  the  Ministry  of  Agricultu.re  during  the  last  five  years.  A 
good  deal  of  work  of  the  same  sort  is  also  heing  done  in  the  Dominions 
and  on  the  Continent.    A  great  stimulus  ha^  heen  given  to  the  suhject 
hy  the  ITorld  Economic  Conference  which  met  at  Geneva  in  1927  and 
pressed  the  importance  of  the  systematic  stud^'  of  the  prohlemis  of  a-gri- 
culture  as  an  essential  part  of  the  economic  Drohlems  of  commerce  and 
industry.     To  some  extent  this  ha.s  introduced  a  new  outlook,  and  ha,s 
empha.sized  the  fact  that  economic  research  is  not  concerned  solely 
with  the  interests  of  the  individual  farmer,  hut  has  national  and 
war  1  d-'"'i  de  aim  s .  " 


R-ussian  An  editorial  in  Wallace?.'  Fsriner  for  A'nril  19  says:  "During 

Collective  the  past  year  or  two,  it  is  said  th?.t  crop  land  four  tiiaes  as  great  in 
Fanning       area  as  that  of  Iowa  he.3  gone  under  collective  farmin<?  in  Russia,  ...  It 
seems  that  when  a  coll^ective  farm,  is  established  all  the  land  in  the 
district  is  socialized.     This  ^eans  that  the  men  who  were  ver^/  poor 
peasants  under  the  old  system  are  greatly  pleased,  hu.t  the  'Kulal-s,' 
or  larger  farmers,  are  so  angry  that  they  are .ready  to  fight.  After 
the  land  has  "been  socialized,  a  scientifically  trained  agriculturist, 
something  like  one  of  our  county  agents,  draws  up  what  he  believes  to  , 
be  a  sound  plan  for  fpming  the  whole  region.    After  this  plan  has  been 
adopted,   there  are  four  or  five  men  in  executive  positions  vfno  are  sup- 
posed to  see  that  it  is  carried  out.     The  men  who  were  formerly  land 
oiTOers  work  on  the  land  for  wages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  profits 
in  excess  of  wages  are  divided  amonst  them.     In  the  past,  farming  in 
Russia  has  betn  so  terribly  inefficient  that  we  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  collective  farming  under  scientific  direction  bring  about 
some  startling  increa.ses  in  grain  production.     However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that   a  farmer  will  not  work  nearly  as  hard  for  wages  as  he  will 
for  himself  on  his  own  land.    Moreover,  it  is  much  harder  to  supervise 
farmers  working  for  wages  than  it  is  factory  workers.    But  these  collec- 
tive farms  offer  the  bait  of  profit  to  be  divided,  and  this  bait  may  be 
sufficient  to  build  up  a  morale  among  the  wage-earning  famers  which 
will  result  in  thorn  exerting  social  pressure  on  each  other  to  do  a  good 
day' 3  work. ..." 


Section  3 

Dopartmont 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  19  says:  "Agri- 

culture       cultural  engineering  is  becoming  more  and  miore  important  as  agriculture 
advances.     It  includes  faa-m.  power,  me.chinery  and  Implements,  rural 
electrification,  buildings,  water  systems,   sewa.ge ,  land  drainage,  irri- 
gation, erosion  of  soils,  and  a  host  of  things  incidental  to  these.  How 
the  sub.iect  is  represented  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  an  obscure  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roa,ds.     It  should 
be  taken  out  of  that  obscurity  and  that  illogical  relation  and  given  a 
place  in  consonance  with  its  importpjice  in  the  industry  of  agriculture. 
Because  it  is  of  such  great  and  growing  importance  we  a.re  in  favor  of 
the  movem.ent  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultirral  Engineers  to  es- 
tablish a  Bureau  of  Agricultujral  Engineering  in  the  Department  of  Agi'i- 
culture.     The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.     Only  a  decade  ago  we  were 
told  by  certain  authorities  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  agricultural 
engineering,  but  now  these  sam.e  authorities  admit  that  they  were  wrong, 
recognize  the  work  and  the  members  of  the  new  profession  and  respect 
both.    Let  us  give  them  both  proper  recognition  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  everyvrYiere. " 
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Section  4 
imKSI  qUOTATIOHS 

April  22. --Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(1100-1500  Yo^.)  sood.  and  choice  $12.25-$15;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$7.50-$9.75;  heifers  (850  Tos.  down)  good  and  choice  $10.50-$13; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $9-$11.75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10-$11.75.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9 . 50-$10. 15 ;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$9. 60-$10.30;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9-$10.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $9.40-$10.15; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8-$9. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  S2.90-$3.65  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.50-$2.60  f.o.b.  Prosque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Sound  Whites  sold  at  $2.90-$3.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market  and  $2.45-$2.55  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point.     Florida  Sriau-lding  Rose 
sold  at  $8-$9  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  $7  f.o.b.  Hastings.  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4.25-$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  tcrm.inal  markets; 
mostly  $3.50  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  ;^oints.     South  Carolina  pointed  typo 
cabbage  sold  a.t  $1.25-Jp2.25  per  l?-bushcl  hamper  in  the  East.  Texas 
round  t;^rpc  $5  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago,    Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  ranged  $3.25-$3.65  per  24-pint  cra,te  and  13  to  17  cents 
pint  basis  in  consuming  centers.     Alabama  Klondike s  ^'^3  to  .'^4  ncr  24- 
quart  crate  in  the  Middle  West.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commer- 
cial pack,  ranged  Ol.40-$2.25  per  standard  crate  in  city  markets;  90^- 
$1.10  f.o.b-  Tcxa.s  points. 

Tnolesrle  prices  of  :"resh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  38|-ri;  91  score,  38^;  90  score,  37f^. 

YiTholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18^^;  Single  Daisies  20i-^-21<^;  You.ng  Americas,  22^-22-|f^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  points  to  14.80^  r>er  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  was  18.535zf.    May  future  contracts  on  the  ITc^"'  York  Cotton 
Exchanee  declined  13  points  to  15.63^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  14  points  to  15,29^. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  sToring  wheat  (13^  protein)  at 
Minneapolis,  $1.04  7/8-$1.06  7/8.     No. 2  red  winter,  at  St.  Louis 
$1.14;  Kansas  - City,  $1.10-$1.12.    No. 2  ha^rd  winter  (not  on  protein 
Basis),  St.  Louis  $1.06;  Kansas  City  97(^-98^.    No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  78i-^-80^;  Minneapolis  69^^-7l|-^;  Kansas  City  74i^~76^.    No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  SOi^^-Slf^;  Minneapolis    73i<^-75|-^;  Kansas  City 
76(^-78|rf.    No, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  414^-42^^;  Minneapolis  37  3/8^- 
38  7/8^;  Kansas  City  42-|{?f.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


